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CHAP. I. 

Of the fijhing for the xanxus and pearls, 
and of the trade which the Dutch carry 
on with them. 

T is prccifely at cape Comarin f, that 
the coaft fo famous for the pearl 
fiftjcry begins. It forms a kind of 
bay, which extends upwards of 
forty leagues, from cape Comarin, 
to the point of Romanacor, where 
the illand of Ceylan is almoft united to the main* 
lanrf by a chain of rocks, which Home Europe* 
ans call Adam’s bridge. 

VoL. I. B The 

f I» tlw :M'"s 




The fl^ives of the^hice 
built by the apes of wmcr 
i(h}y perruaded, that tl^ lilhliiyk'% 
bt^e and ioduftmus ehaa tkc^iliyhlll^ap^ naaoe 
a pailage from the main-land into the ifland of 
Ccylah, that theyjfendefcd tbeaifelvcs mailers of 
this ifland, and refcued the wife of one of their 


godsv who had beeti carried (^.t flt^is certain, tl^t 
in this place, the feh at her greeted height is ilbt 
above four or five feet deep, fo that only floops 
or fiatvciTcls can pafs between the intervals of thcfe 
rocks. The whole coaft of the • filbery is inac- 


ccllible to European vcffels, on account of the ter¬ 
rible raging of the fea, and Ihips can only pafs the 
winter at Tutucurin, that harbour being covered by 
two iilands, which are its greatcft fecurity. 

Since the power of the Dutch has decayed in 
the Indies, we only find on the coaft of ihe -fiflicry 
miferafale and wretched towns; the principal of 
w]iieli-ar« Tala, Manapar, Alandaley, and i:'endi' 
cael. We muft however except Tutucurin, which 
contains fifty thouftnd inhabitants, fotne of whom 


are Chriftians, and fome Pagans. 


To perfons at feaxTititocurinappears a very beau¬ 
tiful city. We fos!'pretty high buildings on the 
two iflands which cover it. A fmall fortrefs which 


the Dutch built fome years ago to defend them- 
felvcs from the attacks of the Pagans who came 
ffom riit main-lahd, and fevcral large magatiftW 
built on the brink of the fea, make a very grand 
and beautiAii appieafance: but as foon as we cotfie 
on fhore, all this beauty difappe^, aiid we find 
only a homely village almoft intirely * built with 
ttirf. The Dutch draw confiderable revenues from 


Tutucurin, tho* thfcy are not ablblute matters of it.’ 
The whole coaft of the filhery belongs partly to 
the king of Madura, and ■j^utly to the prince of 
Mu^va. 
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With rcfped to the commerce of the Dutch on 
this coaft } beftdes the fluffs brought to them from 
Madura, which they exchange for the leather of 
Japan, and the fpiceries of the Moluccas, they 
draw a conffderable profit from two kinds of filh- 
eries, that of pearls and of xanxufes. 

The xanxufes are large ihells refembling thofe 
with which we generally paint Tritons. ‘Tis in¬ 
credible how jealous the Dutch are of this trade •, 
it would coff an Ipdian his life who (hould venture 
to fell a xanxus ,to any but the Dutch company. 
The members of this company buy them at a 
very low price, and fend them to Bengal, where 
they fell them very dear. They faw thefefliells ac¬ 
cording to their breadth i as they are round and 
hollow, when they are faw’d they make bracelets 
of them, which have as much luftre as the fined 
ivory thofe which are catch’d on this coaft in large 
quantities, have all their volutes from right to Icit, 
and if there fhould be one found whofe volutes 
were from left to right, the natives would account 
it a treafure worth a milhon of money, becaufe 
they imagine, that it was in a xanxus of this kind 
th^^t one of their kings concealed himfelf, to avoid 
the fury of his enemies, who purfued him by 
fca. 

The fifliery of pearls alfo enriches the Dutch 
company in another manner. The pearls arc not 
fiflied fo^^on the company’s account, but they per¬ 
mit every inhabitant of the country, whether Fa¬ 
gan, M^ometan, or Chriftian, to have as many 
boats for that purpofe as they think proper } • and 
every boat pays to them fixty crowns, and fome- 
times more. This tax railes a confidefable fum, 
fince we fometimes fee fix or fi;vea-lu)()dred boats 
employed in this fifftery. 

The company tioes not perma; every w»e ip m 
in queft of kiitpearls where be pteafe^ but 

B 2 ‘.out 
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out a puticular place for that potpofe. Formerly 
the Dutch in the month of January appointed the 
place and the time for the fifticry for that year, 
without making a previous tryal of it j but as it 
often happened that the ieafon Or the place marked 
were not favourable, and as oyftcrs were wanting, 
which proved a conMerable prejudice to thofe who 
had made great preparations, they have now chang¬ 
ed this cuftom, and obferve the following method. 

In the beginning of the year, the company fend 
ten or twelve boats to the place ^.nere they intend 
the fifhery Ihould be. Thefe boats feparate into 
different parts \ each of the divers catches a thou • 
fand oyfters, which they bring alhore ■, they open 
each thoufand feparately, and lay the pearls they 
take from it by themfelves. If the value of thofe 
found in a thoufand amounts to a crown or more, 
it is a f»gn that the fifhery will be very rich and 
copious in that place: but if the pearls they take 
from a thoufand are only worth half a crown, there 
is no fifhery that year, becaufc the profits would not 
defray the expenccs. 

When the tryal hasfucceeded, and it is declared 
that there will be a fifhery at tlie appointed time 
there appears on the coaft from all quarters a pro¬ 
digious number of boats and people, with merchan¬ 
dize of all kinds. The Dutch commiffaries come 
from Colombo, the capital of the ifland of Ceylan, 
to ptefide over the fifhery. The day it begins it is 
opened early in the morning by the difeharge of a 
cannon. Upon this ail the boats fet out, preceded 
by two large'Dutch (ioops^ which anchor one up¬ 
on the right, and the other on the left, in order to 
mark the place fiar the fifhery. Then the divers 
of each boat plunge three, four, or five fathoms 
deep. Each boat has feveral diven, who go in¬ 
to the water by tun» *, as foon as one returns ano¬ 
ther plunges. They are tied to a rope, wbe^, end 
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is fo fixed to the ftern of clu bo:.c, that the fai* 
lots can bf means of a pully rafily flacken ot 
draw it, according as occafion requires. The 
diver has a large ftone tied to his feet, to make 
him fink the fooner, and a bag about his waift 
to hold the oyftcrs. As foon as he is at the 
bottom he quickly gathers all within his reach, and 
puts them into his bag. When he finds more 
than he can carry off, he lays them in a heap, 
and returning to take breath, he either dives 
again or fends one of his companions to bring 
them up. In order to return to the air, he has 
nothing to do but ftrongly to pull a fmall rope, 
different from that which is fixed to his body. A 
failor who is in the b.oat and holds the other end 
of the rope, forthwith gives the fignal to the 
others, who immediately draw the diver up, 
who to come up the more fpeedily, loofes if he 
can, the ftone which was tied to nis feet. The 
boats arc not at fo great a diftance, but that the 
divers frequently beat one another under water, 
for having taken away the heaps of oyfters they 
had gatheced. 

One of the divers perceiving that his com¬ 
panion had robbed him fcveral times fuccelTive- 
ly of what he had been at great pains to ga¬ 
ther, judged it expedient to put a ftop to it for 
the future. He pardoned him the firft and fc- 
cond time, but feeing that he continued to pil¬ 
lage him, he let his neighbour dive firft, and 
following him immediately with a knife in his 
hand, he murder'd him under water, which was 
not perceived till the body was drawn up with¬ 
out life and motion. This is not the only thing 
to be dreaded in this fiftiery 5 for there are in 
thofe fe^ lharks fo ftrong and large, that 
they ofttr carry off and devour the diver and 
bis oyftcrs. 

B 3 As 
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oil which the divers put into their 
or the glafs bell in which they include 
thcmfclvts, to enable them to dive, thefe are 
falflioods advanced by perfons who have been ill 
informed. As the people of that coaft are from 
their infancy accuftomed to diving, and to re¬ 
tain their breath, they become dexterous at it, 
and arc paid according to their dexterity: but 
notwithilanding this, the bufincfs is fo fatiguing, 
that they can only plunge feven or eight times 
a day. Some of them are fo much tranfported 
with ardour to gather more oyftcrs than their 
neighbours, that they lofc refpiration and pre- 
fence of mind fo much, that not thinking to 
make the fignal, they are foon fuffocated, if the 
fdlors in the boat do not draw them up, when 
they (lay too long. This exercife is continued 
till noon, when all the boats come to the (bore. 

When the boats lantl, the maftcr orders all 
the oyftcrs belonging to him to be carried into a 
kind of yard or area, where he leaves them two 
or three days, that they may open, and eafily 
fufier the pearls to be extracted. When they 
arc taken out and well wafti’d, they have five or 
fix fmall copper bafons pierc’d like a fieve, 
which go into each other in fuch a manner that 
there remains fome fpace between the upper- 
mod and the undermoft. The holes of each 
bafon arc of different diameters. Thefe of 
the fecond arc Icfs than thole of the firft, and 
thofe of the third Icfs than thofc of the fc» 
cond, and fo of the others. They throw the 
pearls, both great and fmall, after they are 
well walhed, into the firft bafon, and fuch of 
them as do not pafs thro’ this arc thought to be 
of the firft order. Thofc which remain in the 
fecond bafon are of the fecond order, and fo on 
to the laft, which not being pierced receives the 

feeds 
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feeds of the pearls. Tbefc difierent orders of 
pearls generally determine their price, tmlcfs the 
figure or water augment or diminilh their va¬ 
lue. The Dutch always referve to themfelves 
the right of purchafing the largcft ; yet if the 
perfon to whom they belong, will not fell them 
for the price they offer, they do him no vio¬ 
lence, and he may difpofe of them to whom he 
pleafes. All the pearls caught the firft day be¬ 
long either to the king of Madura or to the 
prince of Marava, according to the fituation of 
the coaft where the filhcry is carried on. The 
Dutch have not the fifliing of the fecond day, 
as has been reported by fonie but they have a 
fufficient number of other ways to enrich them- 
felves by the pearl trade. The fureft and flion- 
eft method is to have ready money ; for if peo¬ 
ple pay upon the fpot, they have great bargains 
upon thofc coafts. 

But if the pearl filhcry produces great richcF, 
it alfo brings on terrible difeafes, either on ac¬ 
count of the prodigious confluence of people 
from all parts, who live fo poorly that many 
of them eat only oyftcrs, which are of a difficult 
digeftion, and a malignant quality *, or laftlv, 
on account of the infection of the air; for tlie 
oyfters being expoled to the heat of the fun, are 
corrupted in a few days, and exhale a flench, 
which alone may produce contagious diftem- 
pers. 

Very bcautifial pearls arc alfo found in Colo 
and Mindano, which are two of the Philippine 
iflands. The divers, before they plunge, have 
a cuftom of rubbing their eyes with the blood 
of a white cock. But it is in the I^erfian gulph, 
kn the Ule of Baharens, and on the coaft of Ca* 
lifa in Arabia Felix, that the moft confiderable 
pearl fifhery is carried on. Here the fifbing 
B 4 hap 
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happens twice a year, the firft in the month of 
March and April, and the fecond in thofe of 
Auguft and September. The Banians and 
Moors generally purchafe the greateft part of 
thefe pearls, which they buy cheap and fell very 
dear in Perlia. 

The coaft of California, particularly from the 
cape of St. Lucar to the White cape, the coaft 
of Peru, and that of Panama, aifo produce 
large pearls. But thefe have not the water of 
the orienul pearls, and are of a blackilh and 
leaden colour, which proceeds from the bad 
bottom in which they are formed, and which 
is fometimes only one or two fathoms deep. 

As to the opinion of the ancients, that pearls 
were formed of the dew which fails from hea¬ 
ven, and that there was only one pearl in every 
oyftcr, nothing is more oppofitc to truth, fince 
we fee that they are immoveable in a l^ttom 
often ten fathoms deep, where the dew cannot 
penetrate; and fince we fometimes find feven 
or eight pearls of different fizcs in one oyfter. 
They arc ingendered, if 1 may fo fpcak, in the 
fame manner with the eggs in a hen, the largeft 
advancing always towards the orihee, while the 
the fmallcft remain at the bottom, in order to 
be compleatly formed. Thus the largeft pearl 
comes firft; and the fmaller ones remain at the 
bottom of the Ihell, till they arrive at their na¬ 
tural bulk. All oyfters however do not include 
pearls, fince it is certain that a great many con¬ 
tain none at ail. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Of the knmkdge vihicb the Indians have bad 
of the true religion. 

B y reading the ancient books of the Indians we 
may eafily be convinced, that they drew their 
religion from the books of Mofes and the Prophets. 
In a word, all the fables of which their books are 
full, do not fo far cloud and darken the truth, but 
that it may be known. Befides, the religion of 
the Hebrews, of which the Indians owe their know¬ 
ledge partly to their trade with the Jews and E- 
gyptians, we may difeover among them very re¬ 
markable traces of the Chriftian religion, which 
was preached to them by the apoftle Thomas, 
by Pantxnus, and feveral other great men in the 
primitive ages of the church. 

It is certain that the commonalty of the Indians 
by no means fall into the abfurdities of atheifm. 
They have pretty juft ideas of the Deity, tho’ al¬ 
tered and corrupted by the worlhip of idols. They 
acknowledge an infinitely perfeft God, who exifts 
from all eternity, and is poffeffed of the moft ex¬ 
cellent attributes; fo far, nothing is more beauti¬ 
ful and conformable to the fentiments of Chriftians 
concerning the Deity ; but idolatry has fuperadded 
the following extravagancies. 

Moft of the Indians affirm, that the great num¬ 
ber of gods whom they now adore are only fubordi- 
nate deities, fubjeffed to the fovereign Being, who 
is equally lord over gods and men. This great 
God, fay they, is infinitely exalted above all be¬ 
ings s and this infinite diftance hinders him from 
having any commerce with weak creatures. What 
proportion, continue they, is there between an in¬ 
finitely 
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finitely p<rfcft being, and beings created full 
of impcrfeftions and weakocfles. ’Tis for this 
reafofl, according to them, that Parabaravaftou, 
that is, the fupreme God, called Bruma, Vichnou, 
and Routrcn, to the firft he has given the power 
of creating, to the fccond the power of preferving, 
and to the third the power of dcftroying. 

But thefe gods adored by tiie Indians, are in the 
opinion of their learned men, the fons of a woman 
whom they call Parrachatti; that is, the fupreme 
Power. If we reduce this fable to what it was in 
its origin, we fhall eafily difeover the truth, tho* 
darkened by the ridiculous ideas which the fpirit 
of error has added to it. 

The firft Indians would only fay, that all things 
which happened in the world, cither by creation, 
which they aferibe to Bruma-, by prefervation, 
which is the office of Vichnou or by the different 
changes and revolutions, which are the work of 
Routrcn, proceed fblely from the abfolute power 
of Parabaravaftou, or the fupreme God. They af¬ 
terwards made a woman of their Parrachatti, and 
have aferibed to her three children, which are on¬ 
ly the principal cffcfits of omnipotence. In a word, 
Chatti in the Indian language fignifies power, and 
Para fupreme or abfolute. 

This idea which the Indians have of a Being in¬ 
finitely fuperior to the other deities, at leaft denotes 
that their anceftors in reality adored only one God, 
and that polytheifm was only introduced among 
them, in the manner in which it fpread this* all 
idolatrous countries. 

This firft knowledge of a God, does not indeed 
evidently prove the commerce of the Indians with 
tlie Egyptians or the Jews: for it is a fundamental 
truth engraved on the minds of all men, and is ne¬ 
ver attend, except by the irregularity and comip- 
doa of the heart. 


The 
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The Indians explain the refemblance oFman with 
God in this q;ianncr: “ Imagine to yourfejf, fays 

“ one of their moft celebrated authors, a million 
“ of large veflels full of water, on which the fun 
“ diffufes his rays. This fine ftar, tho’ one, is 
“ multiplied and rcprefented in a moment in each 
“ of thcfe veflels. We every where fee an exad: 
“ refemblance of the fun. Our bodies are thcfe 
“ veflels full of water, tlie fun is the figure of the 
“ fupreme Being, and the image of the fun paint- 
“ ed in each of thefe vtlfcls, naturally enough re- 
“ prefents our fouls created after the imageofGod.’* 

It was Bruma, fay the In.lians, who created the 
firft man, and formed him of the duft of the earth, 
as yet quite new and recent. He had indeed feme 
difficulty to finifh his work, neither did his mea- 
fures fucceed till he made the third attempt. Fable 
has added this lad circumftance to truth, and it is 
not furprifing that a god of the fecond order 
fliould require an apprenticelhip to create man in 
the juft and beautiful proportion of all his parts. 
This is not all; Bruma the new creator had no 
fooncr formed his creature, than he was fo much 
the more charmed, as it had coft him more pains 
to perfeft it. I’he next thing to be done is to 
place this creature in a habitation fuitable to its 
worth and dignity. 

The feripture is very magnificent in the deferip- 
tion it gives us of the terreftrial paradife. The In¬ 
dians have been willing to imitate it in the repre- 
fentations they give us of their Chorcam, which ac¬ 
cording to them is a garden of pleafurcs, where all 
fpccies of fruits are found in great abundance. We 
there fee a tree, whofe fruit, according to them, 
would communicate immortality, if it were lawful 
to cat of it. It would have been very ftrange, if 
people who had never heard of the terreftrial para- 
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4ile, lh<»^ without knowing it, give fo fimilar* 
^elbriotion. 

WlMt is marvellous in the fyftem of die Indian 
dodiors is, that the inferior gods, who from the 
creation of the world are multiplied to an infinite 
number, had not, or at leaft were not fure of hav¬ 
ing the privilege of immortality, which however 
they muft have wifli’d for. With refpedt to this 
fubjedt, the Indians relate the following ftory, 
which however fabulous, has certainly no other 
origin than the dodtrine of the Hebrews, and per¬ 
haps that of the Chriftians. 

The gods, fay the Indians, try’d all ways to ar¬ 
rive at immortality. After trying various ways 
they thought proper to have recourfe to the tree of 
life, which was in the Chorcam. This means fuc- 
ceeded, and by eating now and then of the fruit of 
this tree, they preferve to themfelves a treafure, 
which it is fo much their intcreft not to lofe. A fa¬ 
mous ferpent called Chiven, perceived that the 
tree of life had been difeovered by the gods of the 
fecond order. As probably the care of this tree had 
been entrufted to the ferpent, he conceived fo great 
a rage at the difeovery, that he forthwith diffus’d 
fo large a quantity of poifon, that all the earth was 
infedled by it, and no man efcaped. But the god 
Chiven took pity upon human nature, appeared in 
the form of man, and cheerfully fwallowed all the 
poifon with which the malicious ferpent had in- 
fedfed the whole world. 

In the following fable, we may cafily trace the 
hiftory of the deluge. The god Routren, who is 
the great deftroyer of created beings, one day 
formed a refoludon m drown all men, with whom 
he pretended to have reafons to be dilTatisEed. His 
defign could not be ib fecret, but that it was foye- 
Iccn by Viebnou, the preferver of creatures. His 
power did not extend fo far as to fpfpehd the exe¬ 
cution 
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cutioti of Routren’s proje^l; but his quaKty w 
preferver of the creatures gave him a right to hia- 
der, if po0ible) the moft pernicious effects of it» 
which he did in the following manner. 

Ji«h pne day appeared to Sattiavarti his great 
coni[(kht, and told him in fecret, th^ there would 
very foon be an univerfal deluge, that the earth 
would be covered with water} and that by this 
means Routren intended no lefs than the total de- 
llrud;ion of men and animals. He alTured turn at 
the fame time, that he had nothing to dread, and 
that in fpite of Routren he would take care to pre- 
ferve and proteft him, in order to rcpeople the 
earth. 

His defign was to make a wonderful bark ap¬ 
pear, the moment when Routren leaft expelled it, 
and to include in it fufRcient provilion for about 
eight hundred and forty millions of fouls and feeds 
of beings. It was alfo neceffary that at the time 
the deluge began, Sattiavarti fhould be on the fum- 
mit of a very high mountain, which he carefully 
pointed out to him. Some time after Sattiavarti, 
as had been predifled to him, perceived an infinite 
number of clouds affembled. He with tranquillity 
faw the ftorm formed over the heads of guilty mor¬ 
tals. The moft terrible rain that ever was fecn fell 
from the heavens. The rivers were enlarged fo as 
to cover the furfacc of the whole earth. The fea 
overflowed her banks, and mixing with the rivers, 
foon covered the highefi mountains, fo that trees, 
animals, men, cities, and kingdoms were over'- 
whelmed. All animated beings perilhed, and 
were deftroyed. 

In the mean time Sattiavarti, with fome of his 
virtuous friends, had betaken themfclves to the ap¬ 
pointed mountain. He there waited for the aflift- 
once the god had promifed him \ and for fome mo¬ 
ments was not free from apprehenfions: The wa- 
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Ifrs^ which always aflbmed new force, and gra¬ 
dually approached to him, now and then gave him 
terrible alarms: but at the inftant when he thought 
to be loft, he faw the bark appear which was to 
favc him. He forthwith went into it with the vir¬ 
tuous perfons who accompanied him. This veffel 
contained eight hundred and forty millions of fouls, 
and the feeds of beings. 

The difficulty was to manage the bark, and fup- 
poit her againft the impetuofity of the billows, 
ifrhich were in a furious agitation. The god Vich- 
nou took care of this ; for he forthwith became a 
filh, and made ufe of his tail as a helm to diredl 
the fliip. The god-fifh was fo fleilful a pilot, that 
Sattiavarti remained in his afylum in great repofe, 
till the >*iaters retired from the face of the earth. 

fn this recital mix’d with fables, and the moft 
> whimfical conceits, who does qot perceive what 
the fCripture teaches us concerning the deluge, the 
*rk, and the prefervation of Noah, and his family. 

The Indians have not ftopt here, fince after de- 
fcribing Noah under the name of Sattiavarti, they 
have applied to Brama the moft Angular adven¬ 
tures of the hiftory of Abraham. The following 
incidents feem to confirm this. 

The conformity of the names feems at firft to 
fupport my conjeftures} for there is but little dif¬ 
ference between Brama and Abraham. This Bra- 
ma, whofe name is fo like to that of Abraham, 
Was married to a woman whom all the Indians call 
Sarafvadi. The two laft fyllables of this word are, 
ifi the Indian language, an honourable appellation 
thus Vadi is equivalent to our word Madam. This 
termination is found in fevcral names of diftin- 
guiffied women ; as for example, in that of Par- 
vadi the wife of Routren. It is therefore evident, 
that the two firft fyllables of the words Sarafvadi, 
which are properly the whole name of Brama’s 

wife, 
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wife, are reduced to Sara, which is that of Abra¬ 
ham’s wife. 

There is, however, fomething ftill more lingular. 
Brama among the Indians, as Abraham among 
the Jews, was head or chief of many tribes, and 
the nunnl^r of tribes is exadlly alike. At Tiche- 
rapali, where is now the moft famous temple in 
the Indies, they yearly celebrate a feftival, in which 
there is a venerable old man with twelve children 
before him, who reprefent, lay the Indians, the 
twelve chiefs of the principal tribes. ’Tis true, 
feme of their doctors think, that in the ceremony 
this old man reprefents Vichnou : but this is not 
the opinion of the literati, nor of the people, who 
■generally fay that Brama is the chief of all the tribes. 

The Indians honour the memory of one of their 
faints, who like the patriarch Abraham, thought it 
his duty to facrifice his fon to one of the gods of 
the country. This god demanded this vidtim of 
him, but accepting of the will of the father, did 
not fulFer him to proceed to the execution of his 
purpofe; fome of them, however, fay, that the 
child was flain, but that the god raifed him from 
the dead. 

We find a very furprizing cuftom in one of th<s 
Indian tribes, which is called the tribe of robbers j 
not that there is an intire tribe of robbers, nor 
that all who follow this trade are afiembled into a 
particular body, and have a privilege to rob ex- 
clufive of all others : the meaning is only, that 
all the Indians of this tribe rob with great liberty ; 
but unfortunately they are not the only perfons 
who ought to be diftrufted. 

Now, in this tribe of robbers they obferve the 
ceremony of circumcifion; But it is not perform¬ 
ed in infancy, but on perfons about twenty years 
of age i neither are all ftibjedt to it, fince only the 
principal men of the tribe fubmit to it. This cuf- 

, tom 
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tom is very ancient, and it is very difficult to dif- 
OBver whence it arofe amidft an intirely idolatrous 
people."’ ^ 

From the hiftory of Noah and Abraham, let us 
,,^r<|:efd Id that MeftsA » • " ; * 

Ndthihg feenfis ftnofe tO' rfefeftibleMofcs than the 
Vichnou of the ^dians transform’d into Chrichneft, 
which in the Indian language ligniHes black. This 
is to intimate thSt Chrichnen came from a country 
whofe inhabitants are of this colour. The Indians 
add, that one of the neareft relations of Chrichnen 
was in his infancy expos’d in a fmall cradle, on a 
large river, where he was in ^at danger of being 
drown'd. He was taken up, and as he was a very 
beautiful child, he was brought to a great princefs, 
whd took the charge of his maintenance and edu¬ 
cation. 

What could poffibly induce them to apply this 
event to one of Chrichnen’s relations rather than to 
himfelff Of this we are ignorant. It was not 
Chrichnen then, but one of his relations, who was 
brought up at the court of a certain great princefs. 
In this the comparifon with Mofes is dereftive j 
yhuc what follows in fome meafure jrecotnpenfos 
this defeft. 

, As foon as Chrichnen was born, he was alfo ex- 
pofed on a great river to fereen him from the 
wrath of the king, who waited for the moment of 
Ais'^irri?, In order to kill him. • The river out of 
iwpfeft divided itfelf, and would ndt difturb fo pre- 
etWis'¥ 1 fa» 1 lite. The rrifarit iilslAken from this 
dangerous place, and brought up among Ihepherds. 
He afterwards married with the daughters of thefc 
^ B ^ l e i ^,'^d^r~a long thne feqit their fk)cks. 
He foon difiinguiSicd himfolf among his compani¬ 
ons, who chbfe him for their chief. He then per- 
.things fch* the flocks and thofe 
who kcpt ihiifh. HK^lnUiU ihtlting who bad de- 

clared 
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dared a cruel war againft them. He was purfued by 
his enemies, and as he was not in a condition to re-^ 
fift, he retired to tlie fea, which opened a road for 
him, and fwallowed up thofe who*purfued him. By 
this means he efcaped from the torments prepared 
for him. 

Is it after this pofTible to doubt that the ancient 
Indians have known Mofes under the name of 
Vichnou, transformed into Chrichnen? But to a 
knowledge of this famous conduftor of the people 
of God, they have joined that of feveral culloms 
which he has deferibed in his books, and feveral 
laws which he has publilhed, and which were ob- 
ferved after his death. 

Among thefe cuftoms which the Indians only 
could have drawn from the Jews, and which are 
ftill preferved in their country, we may reckon the 
frequent bathings and purifications, the extreme 
horror of dead carcaffes, by the touch of which 
they think themfelves polluted ; the different order 
and diftindtion of the tribes, and the inviolable law 
which forbids them to marry out of their own 
tribes. But let us continue our parallel. 

The Indians make a facrifice which they call 
Ikiam, which is the moft celebrated of all thofe 
made in the Indies: in it they facrifice a Ihecp, 
and repeat a kind of prayer, in which with a loud 
voice they pronounce thefe words, “ When fhall 
“ the faviour be born, when fhall the redeemer 
“ appear?” 

Does not this facrifice of a fheep feem to bear 
a near refcmblance to that ofthepafchal lamb; 
for it is to be obferved, that as the Jews were all 
obliged to eat their lharc of the viftim, fo theBra- 
mins, tho’ they dare not eat flefh, are neverthe- 
let's difpenfed from their abftinence at the facrifice 
of the Ikiam, and are obliged to eat of the fheep 

Vot. I. C . which 
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wjiich they facrificc, and diftribute among the 

ft. 

Many Indians adore the fire, and even their 
gods have oflFered viibms to that element. There 

a particular precept for the facrifice of Oman, 
by which it is ordered that the fire fhould always 
fee preferved, and never fwffered to go out. He 
who aflifts at the Ikiam is every morning and cven- 
iag to put wood upon the fire, in order to keep 
it in. This fi^tupulous care correfponds to tte 
command given in the book of Leviticus, “ *And 
“ the fire upon the altar fliall be burning in it, it 
“ lhall not be put out, and the prieft ihaJI put 
** wood on it every morning.”^ The Indians hare 
done fomething more in confidcration of firev 
for they precipitate thtmfclves into the midft of 
the flames. 

They have allb a very high idea of ferpents, 
fince they believe that thefe animals have fome¬ 
thing divine in them, and that the fight of them 
is lucky. Thus many of them adore ferpents, and 
pay them the profound homage : but fo little 
gratitude liave thefe animals, that they cruelly 
bite their adorers. If the brazen ferpent which 
Mofes Ihcwcd the people of God, and which cur’d 
liy being feen, had been as cruel as the live fer¬ 
pents of the Indians, I fancy the Jews would never 
have been tempted to adore it. 

We muft not forget the cliaricy of the Indians 
to their flares, whom they treat almoft like their 
own children* They take care to-bring them well 
up, and provide liberally for them. They marry 
them, and almoft always give them their liberty. 
Does it not feera that the precepts in the book of 
I.cviticus were by Mofes addrdled to the Indians, 
at well as to the Ifraelites i 

Wkaf 
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What appearance is there that the Indians had 
not formerly fome acquaintance with the law of 
Mofes ? What they fay concerning their law, and of 
Brama their legiflator, feems evidently to deftroy 
all doubts of this kind. 

Brama has given a law to man. This Vcdam, 
or book of the law, the Indians look upon as in¬ 
fallible. It is, according to them, the pure word 
of God, declared by Abadam, that is, by him 
who cannot be deceived, and who is cffentially 
truth. The Vedam, or law of the Indians, is di¬ 
vided into four parts. But in the opinion of feve- 
ral learned Indians, there was anciently a fifth, 
which has perifhed by the injury of time, and 
which it has been impofliblc to recover. 

The Indians have an inconceivable efteem, for the 
law which they have received from their Brama. 
The profound refpeft with which they hear it read, 
the choice of proper perfons for this purpofe, the 
preparations for it, and a hundred fimilar circum- 
ftances, arc perfeftlv conformable to what we know 
of the Jews with refpeft to the holy law, and Moles 
who promulgcd it to them. 

But this refpeft of the Indians for their law pro¬ 
ceeds fo far, that they want to keep it an impene¬ 
trable myftery from Chriftians ; but yet we know 
the following particulars concerning it. The firft 
part of the Vedam, which they call irroucouredam, 
treats of the firft caufe, and the manner in which the 
world was created. They fay that in the beginning 
there was nothing but God and water •, and that God 
moved upon the water. Does not this, in fome 
meafure, refemble the firft chapter of Gehefis ? 

In the third book, which they call Samavedam, 
there are a great many moral precepts, which have 
a great analogy with the moral precepts difpers’d 
thro* Genefis. 

C ^ pe 
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The fourth book, which they call Adavairave- 
4am, contains the different facriBces to be bfFereck 
the qualities requifite to the viftims, the manner 
of building the temples, and the different feftivals 
to be celebrated, all which are fo many plans 
taken from the books of Leviticus and Deutero¬ 
nomy. 

, To render the parallel perfeft. As it was upon 
the famous mount Sinai that Moles received the 
law, fo it was upon the celebrated mountain of 
Mahamcrou, that Brama was found with the Ve- 
dam of the Indians. This mountain of the Indies, 
is the fame with that which the Greeks have called 
Meros, where they fay Bacchus was born, and 
where the feats of the gods were. The Indians to 
this day affirm, that in this mountain the Chor- 
chams or different paradifes are fituated. 

We have feen what the Indians think of Mofes 
and the law. Let us hear what they fay of Mary 
the lifter of that great propliet. The feripture tells 
us of her, that after the miraculous paffage thro’ the 
Red-Sea, Ihe affembled the Ifraelitifh women, pro¬ 
vided mufical inftruments, and with her compa¬ 
nions began to dance, and fing the praifes of the 
moft high. A paffage very like this, is by the 
Indians told of their famous Lakeoumi. This wo¬ 
man was, as well as the fiftcr of Mofes, delivered out 
of the fca, by a kind of miracle, and had no fooner 
efcaped than fhe made a magnificent entertainment, 
in which all the gods and goddeffes danced to the 
found of inftruments. 

The Indians alfo tell another ftory of Arichan- 
diren. This was a very ancient king of the Indies, 
and excepting the name, and fome circumftances, 
is the Job of the fcriptur^. 

The gods one day met, in their Chorcam, or pa- 
radife of pleafures. ‘ Devendiren the god of glory 
prefidcd in their il!uftrH»us affembly. A croud of 
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gods and goddefles were prefent. The famous 
faints had alfo their place there, efpecially the fe- 
ven principal hermits. 

After fome indifferent .difeourfe, the queftioa 
was propofed, Whethw among men there was a 
pcrfecT: prince. Almoft all of them maintained 
that there was not one who was not fubjefb to very 
great vices; Vichouvamoutren put himfelf at the 
head of this party : but the famous Vachichten was 
of a contrary opinion, and maintained that king 
Arichandiren his dificiple was a perfeft prince. 

Vichouvamoutren being of an imperious tem¬ 
per, and impatient of contradiffion, flew into 
a violent pafllon, and affured the gods that he 
would fliew them the defers of that prince, if they 
would abandon him to his management. 

The challenge was accepted by Vachichten, and 
it was agreed, that he who fhould be cotiquercd 
fhould yield to the other, all the merit he had ac¬ 
quired by a long penance. Poor king Arichan¬ 
diren was the viitim of this dilputc. Vichouva¬ 
moutren put him to all kinds of tryals. He re¬ 
duced him to extreme poverty, and ilript him c£ 
his kingdom. He kill’d his only fon, and even 
carried off his wife ChandirandL 

Notwithftanding fo many calamities, the prince 
ftill perfifted'in the praffice of virtue, with an even- 
nefs of foul, of which the gods who tried him fo 
feverely, would not have been capable ; but they 
rewarded him with great magnificence for it; they 
embraced him one after another •, and the very 
goddeffes paid their compliments to him. They 
reflorcd his wife, and raifed his fon from the dead. 
Thus Vichouvamoutren, according to agreement, 
yielded all his merit to Vachichten, who made a 
prefent of it to king Arichandiren j and he wh® 
yvas conquered went, with regret, to begin a long 
C 3 pcpancc. 
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pcnanee, to get, if pofllbie, a freih ilock of vir> 
t.ue. 

The Indians tell another ftory which comes very 
near to that of Sampfon. They fay that their god 
Ramen one day attempted to conquer Ccylan, and 
god as he was, could only think of the following 
Aratagem to carry on his dcfign. He levied an 
army of apes, and for a general gave them a dif- 
tinguilhed ape whom they called Anouman. He 
ordered the general’s tail to be covered with feve- 
ral pieces of ttuff, on which large quantities of oil 
were poured. To this ftuff he fet fire, and the ape 
running thro’ the corn, the towns and the villages, 
burnt every thing that came in his way, fo that 
almoft the whole illand was reduced to allies. Af¬ 
ter fuch an expedition, the conqueft of it could 
not be difficult j and it was not nccelTary to be a 
god of great power in order to accomplifli his ends. 

Such is the knowledge the Indians have had of 
the religion of the Hebrews : dnd it is no lefs true, 
that they have had a knowledge of the Chrifti.in 
religion, from the primitive times of the church. 
It cannot be denied but that they Aill preferve a 
confufed idea of the adorable Trinity : their tlirte 
principal gods are Bruma, Vichnou, and Routrer. 
Moft of the Indians indeed affirm, that thefe arc 
three different and really feparate deities. But 
many Maniqueuls or fpiritual men, affert that 
thefe three gods, apparently feparate, are in reality 
but one god, who is called Bruma, when he cre¬ 
ates and exerts his omnipotence; Vichnou, when 
he preferves the beings created, and difpenfes 
proofs of his bounty ; and Routren, when he de- 
ftroys cities, chaftifes the guilty, and makes th6 
effcAs of his juft wrath to ^ felt. We muft, fay 
fume Indian doftors, reprefent to ourftlves God 
and his three names, which correfpond to 
his three principal attributes, nearly under 
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the idea of tbofe triangular pyramids, erefted 
before the entries of fome churches. 

All the Indians grant that God has been feveral 
times incarnated 5 and almoft the whole race aferibe 
thefe incarnations to Vkhnou, the fecond god in 
their trinity; and this god, according to them, 
was never incarnated, except in quality of faviour 
and deliverer of men. 

With refpeft to facraments, the Indians fayv 
that bathings in certain rivers intirely efface fins, 
and that this myfterious water not only waffles 
the body, but alio purifies the foul in an admir¬ 
able mannen The remains of the facrificcs, and 
the rice diftributed to be eaten in the temples, arc 
called by the Indians Parajadam, which in our Ian* 
guage fignifies Divine Grace, the meaning of the 
Greek word Eucharift. 

It is a kind of maxim among the Indians, that 
Jic who ftiall confefs his fin, fhall receive a par¬ 
don. They celebrate a feftival every year, during 
which they goto confeJs upon the borders of a ri¬ 
ver, that their fins may be entirely effaced. In the 
famous facrifice called Ikiam, the wife of him who 
prefides is obliged to confefs, and defeend to a 
detail of her moft humbling vices, and even to 
declare the number of her fins. The Indians with 
refpeft to this fubjedl relate the following fable. 

When Chrichrien was in the world, the famous 
Draupadi was married to five celebrated brothers, 
all kings of Madura. One of thefe princes one 
day ffiot an arrow at a tree, and ftruck an admir¬ 
able fruit from it. The tree belonged to a cele¬ 
brated faint, and had this quality, that every 
month it bore fruk, which gave fo much ftrength 
to him who cat k, that for the whole of the month 
that fingle repaft was fufficient for him : but as in 
thefe remote ages, people were more afraid of the 
inalcdidion of the faints than of the gods, the five 
C 4 ' brothers^ 
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brothers were afraid left the hermit fhould curie 
them; for which reafons they prayed to Chrichnen 
to aflift them in fo delicate an affair. The god 
Vichnoii transformed into Chrichnen told them, as 
well as Draupacli, who was prefent, that he faw 
no other means of repairing fo great an evil, than 
the making an entire confeflion of all the fins of 
their lives •, that the tree whofe fruit had fallen was 
fix cubits high that in proportion as each of them 
conftfled, the fruit would be elevated in the air to 
the height of a cubit i and that at the end of tlie 
laft confclTion, it would be fixed to the tree as it 
was bt;fore. 

The remedy was bitter, but it was neceffa- 
ry either to take it, or expofc thcmfelves to the 
maledidion of the faint. The five brothers 
confented to declare all. The difficulty was to en¬ 
gage the woman to do the fame. After it became 
ntceffary to fpeak of her faults, ffie felt only an 
inclination for fccrecy and filence. However, by 
reprefenting to her the fatal effeds of the maledidi- 
on of.thc faint, they made her promife what they 
had a mind. 

After this affurance, the eldeft'of the princes be¬ 
gan this troublefomc ceremony, and made a very 
cxafl confeflion of his whole life. In proportion 
as he fpoke the fruit afeended of iifclf, and w.as 
only elevated one cubit at the end of this firft con¬ 
feflion. The four other princes followed the ’ ex¬ 
ample of their cldeft brother, by which means the 
fame prodigy happened, that is, at the end of the 
fifth confclTion, the fruit was only five cubits 
high. 

Nothing was now wanting but one cubit j but 
the laft effort was referved for Draupadi. After 
a great many ftrugglcs ffie began her confeflion, 
and the fruit was gradually elevated. She faid ffie 
iud done, and yet the fruit wanted hall a cubit 
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to rejoin the tree whence it had fallen. It was 
evident Ihe had forgot, or rather concealed fome- 
thing. The five brothers begged her with tears in 
their eyes, not to ruin hcrfelf thro’ a culpable 
lhame, and not to involve them in her misfortune. 
Their prayers had no effeft •, but Chrichnen com¬ 
ing to their affiftance, flic declared an intentional fin 
which flie wanted to keep fecrct. Hardly had fhe 
fpoke till the fruit began its marvellous courfe, and 
of its own accord fix’d itfelf on the branch where 
it hung before. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the finguJarform of the Ch'tneje vefels ; a de- 
feriftion of the ifands of Ponghou^ and of 
the if and of Formoja ; the manners and cuf- 
toms of the inhabitants of thefe ifands. fhe 
conquefi of the if and of Formofa from the 
Dutch by the Chinefe. 

T H E largeft Chinefe veffels of war are from 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred tons 
burden. They are, properly fpeaking, but flat 
boats with two mafts. They do not exceed eighty 
or ninety feet in length, and fixty or feventy in 
breadth. The mafts, fails, and rigging of thefe 
vtfllls are ruder than their built •, for their 
mafts are made of trees no otherwife fafliioned, 
than by lopping off their branches. 

Thefe vefi’els have neither mizen-maft, bowfprit 
nor top-callant-mail. . All their mafts arc the 
main-maft and the fore-maft, to which they fomc- 
times add a fmall top-gallant-maft, which is not 
of great ufe. The main-maft is placed almoft 
• Inhere 
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whm we place ours, and the fore-maft is on the 
forc-caftle. The proportion rf the one to the 
<Khcr is generally as two to three *, and that of the 
main-m^ to the vcflcl, is nearly fo, being gene¬ 
rally more than two thirds of the length of the 
vcflcl. 

Their fails are made of mats of bamboo, or a 
kind of canes common in China, ftrengthened 
every three feet by an horizontal rib of the fame 
wood. At top and bottom are two pieces of wood; 
that above ferves as a yard % that below made in 
form of a plank, more than a foot broad, and 
about fix inches thick, retains the fail, when they 
want to hoift or furl it. Thefe vcfllls arc by no 
means good fiilors; however they hold more wind 
than ours. '1 his is owing to the ftifthefs of their 
fails, which do not yield to the wind. But as the 
conflrudion of them is not .advantageous, they 
lofc the advantage they have m this point over 
ours. 

I'lic Chinefe do not caulk their fliips with pitch, 
as in Europe. Their caulking is made of a par¬ 
ticular gum, and is fo good that the veflTel is kept 
dry by a well or two in the hold. They have as 
yet no knowledge of the pump. Their anchors 
arc not iron, as ours, but are made of a hard and 
weighty wood which they call iron wood. They 
pretend that thefe anchors arc much better than 
ihofb of iron, becaufc, fay they, thofc lad are 
fubjeft to bend, which never happens to thofc of 
wood. 

They have neither pilot nor mailer. The fteerf- 
tnen condud the (hip, and give orders for the work¬ 
ing. However, they arc pretty good failors and 
good coafting pilots} but very bad ones in the 
main-fea. They fteer by that point of the compafs 
which leads dircdly to the place they are bound 
fur, without m'mding thcihocks the vcflcl receives. 

Thu 
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This negligence, or naher ignorance, proceeds from 
cbeir not making long voyages. 


j 1 Dejcrlption of tbeijlands of Pengbm, and of 
the if and of Formofa. 

T he iflands of Ponghou form a fmall archi¬ 
pelago of thirty-fix barren ifiands, which are 
only inhabited by a Chinefc garrifon. As thefc 
ifiands confifi intirely of fand and rock, the ncccf- 
farics of life mull be brought cither from Hiamcn 
or from Formofa. When the Dutch were mafters 
of the bridge of Formofa, they built a kind of 
fort at the end of the great ifland of Ponghou up-^ 
on the harbour, in order to defend its entry. This* 
harbour, tho’ in an uncultivated and uninhabited 
country, is abfolutcly neceflary for the preferva- 
tion of Formofa, which has no harbour that can 
admit vcflcls which draw more than eight feet of 
water. 

All the ifland of Formofa is not under the go¬ 
vernment of the Chinefe. It is, as it were, divid¬ 
ed into two parts, call and weft, by a ridge of 
high mountains. The caftern part, fay the Chi¬ 
nefe, is only inhabited by barbarians. 'I’he country 
is mountainous, uncultivated, and favage. 

The part of Formofa which the Chinefe poflefi, 
certainly delervcs the name it bears. The air is 
there pure and always ferene. The country is fer¬ 
tile in all kinds of grain, and watered by a great 
many rivulets delcending from the mountains 
which divide it from the caftern part. The foil 
here produces abundance of corn, rice, &c. Wc 
here find mofi of the Indian fruits, fuch as bananas, 
ananas, goyaves, papayas, cocos, &c. Hercalfo 
we find peaches, apricots, figs, grapes, chefnuts, 
pogigtanets, and melons. Tobacco and fugar 
j[ * thrive 
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thrive very well. All the trees arc fo agreeably 
ftngcd, that when the rice is tranfplantcd, the 
vaft plain of the meridional pait rather rcfemblcs a 
beautiful garden than a fimple field. 

As this country has hitherto been only inhabit¬ 
ed by a barbafous and uncivilized people, horfes, 
Ihccp, and goats,are very rare in it. But hens, 
ducks, and geefe are found in great plenty. There 
are alfo a great many oxen, which are ufed in- 
ftead of horfes, mules, and affes. They back 
them very foon,' and they go as well and as fall: 
as the beft*horfes. They ufe bridle, faddle, and 
crupper, which arc fometimes of great value. 

Stags and apes arc here'very common, but 
deer are very rare. If in this country there are 
bears, wild boars, lions, tygers, and leopards, as 
in China, they arc only found in the mountains 
of the eaftern part. Here there arc very few birds, 
and the moft common are pheafants. 

The Chinefe divide the territories they poffefs, 
in the ifiand of Formofa, into three fubordinate 
governments, which depend on the capital. This 
capital, which is called Tai-ovan-fou may be com¬ 
pared with moft of the beft and moft populous cities 
jof China. We there find all that can be wifhed 
for, partly by the natural produce of the ifland, 
fuch as rice, fugar, fugar-candy, tobacco, fait, 
venifon, fruits of all kinds, cotton, hemp, the 
bark of certain trees, and of a certain plant which 
pretty much refcmblcs a nettle, a great many me¬ 
dicinal herbs, moft of which are unknown in Eu¬ 
rope. Other commodities arc imported, fuch as 
rtufts from China and the Indies, filks, varnilhes, 
porcelains, and the different manufa< 5 turcs of Eu¬ 
rope. 

As Formofa is a very important place, and as 
the Chinefe might excite great troubles in the em¬ 
pire- if thev ffct naffcfiion of it, the Tartars kceg 

ia 
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la ic a garrifon of ten thoufand men, commanded 
by two lieutenant-generals, two major-generals, 
and feveral fubaltern officers, who are changed 
every three years, and oftencr, if there is re^oa 
for it. 

The ftreets of the capital are very regular, and 
all covered feven or eight months of the year to 
defend the inhabitants from the heat of the fun. 
They are only about thirty or forty feet broad, but 
very near a league long in fome places. They are 
almoll all full of merchants houfes, and Ihops a- 
dorned with filks, porcelains, varniflies, and other 
merchandizes, admirably well arranged, in which 
the Chinefe excel. Thcfc ftreets appear like fo 
many charming galleries. The houles are cover¬ 
ed with ftraw, and moft of them are only built 
of earth and bamboo, but the tents which cover 
the ftreets, only permitting the Ihops to be feen, 
conceal the diAigreeable appearance of the houfes. 
The lioufe which the Dutch built when they were 
matters of it, is of confiderable value. It is a 
large houfe three ftories high, and defended by a 
rampart of four demi-baftions. This houfe looks 
to the point, and could, in cafe of neceflity, op- 
pofe the landing of an enemy. 

Tai-ovan-fou has neither fortification nor walls i 
the Tartars do not place their ftrength and cou¬ 
rage in inclofures and ramparts. They love to 
fight on horfe-back in open fields. The harbour 
is pretty good, and defended from all winds, but 
the entry into it becomes daily more and more 
difficult. Formerly there was a poflibility of en¬ 
tering it in two places j one where the largcft vef- 
fcls anchor’d eafily j and the other, whofc bot¬ 
tom is a rock, is no more than nine or ten feet 
deep in the higheft tides. The former pail&ge is 
not at prefent navigable, and is daily fill’d up more 

and 
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and more by the iand tdiicb the fea conTcys 
to it. 

The part of Formoia '(rhich is fubjcft to the 
Chinefc, is compofed of two kinds of people; the 
Chinefe, and the natives of the country. The in¬ 
habitants of Formofa, who are ftibjeAs to the 
Chinefc, are divided into forty* five villages, of 
which thirty-fix lie toward the north, and nine to-' 
ward the fomh. The villages towards the north 
are pretty populous, and the houfes nearly rc- 
fcmble fho« of China. Thofc towards the fouth 
arc cottages built of earth and bamboo, covered 
with ftraw, and raifed upon a bed three or 
four feet high. They ai^ built in the form of 
a reverfed funnel, and arc fifteen, twenty, thirty, 
or forty feet in diameter. In thefe hutts the inhabi¬ 
tants have neither ch^rs, ftools, tables, beds, nor 
any kind of furniture. In the middle there is a 
kind of chimney or ftove three or four feet high. 
They generally feed upon rice, fmall grain, and 
the animals which they catch, cither by purfuing 
them, or by killing them with their arms. They 
run more fwiftly than the beft horfe ; and this 
fwiftnefs, fay the Chinefe, proceeds from this, 
that till the age of fourteen or fifteen they entirely 
fwaddlc their knees and loins. For arms they have 
a kind of javelin, which they throw feventy or 
eighty paces with the greateft exaftnefs. Tho’ no¬ 
thing is more fimplc than their bows and arrows, 
yet they kill a phcalant flying as furely as we do 
in Europe with a gun. They arc very flovenly in 
their repafts, and what they hive prepared, they 
lay upon a piece of wood or mar, and eat it with 
their fingers almofl like apes. They eat their flefh 
half raw, and provided it has been but a little at 
the fire it appears excellent to them. For a bed 
they gather the frefli leaves of a tree which is 
Very common among them. I’hcy extend them^- 

fclvcS 
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iclves either on the ground, or on the floors of their 
cottages, when they go to flera. For habit they 
have only a bit of fimple fluff, with which they 
cover tbemieives from the middle to the knees. 
Upon their fkins they cut many grocelque figures 
of trees, animals and fiowen. This pr^uces fuch 
intenfe pains, as would prove mortal if the ope¬ 
ration was performed at once, but they employ 
fcvcral months, and very often a whole year for 
this purpofe. During this time they are under the 
fevereft torture, in order to gratify their propen- 
fity to diftinguilh themlelves from the croud; for 
it is not permitted to all perfons indifferently to 
bear thefe figns of magnificence. This privilege 
is only granted to thofc, who in the judgment of 
the moft confidcrablc men of the town have fur- 
paffed the reft in running or hunting. All of 
them, however, may black their teeth, wear 
car-rings, and bracelets above the elbows orwrifts» 
necklaces, and crowns of final I beads of various 
colours and many rows. The crown is terminat¬ 
ed by a kind of tuft, compoTcd of the feathers of 
a cock or pheafant, which they gather with great 
care. 

In the northern part, where the climate is not 
fo hot, they cover themlelves with the fkins of the 
flags which they take. Their habit has no fteeves, 
and they wear a bonnet in fimn of a cylinder, and 
made of the leaves of banana trees. Thefe bonnets 
they adorn with feveral crowns placed over each 
other, and tied with fillets of different colours. 
To the top of the bonnet they alfo fix a tuft of 
feathers, as tbofe in the fouth do. 

Their marriages have nothing barbarous in 
them. They do not buy women as at China, 
They have no regard to the riches of each other, 
and the parents almoft never contradl for any thing, 
^hco-a young nun wants to be married, and finds 
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a si^man agreeable to him, he goes feveral dayl 
fueccfTivciy, and ferenadcs her before the door of 
the houfe in which flic lives. If the woman likes 
him, ihe goes out to him. They agree upon 
their articles, and acquaint their fatlKrs and mo* 
thcrs with their intcfttion, who prepare the wed¬ 
ding fcaft, which is kept in the woman’s houfe, 
where the man remains wiUiout returning to his 
father. From that time the man looks upon the 
houfe of his fathcr>in-law as his own, and is the 
fupport of it. The iflandcrs do not like male 
children, but rather daughters, who may bring 
them grand'children to fupport them in their 
old age. 

Tho’ the iflandcrs arc intircly fubjeft to the 
Chinefe, they have ftill fomc remains of their an¬ 
cient government. Every village chufes three or 
four of the oldcft men who have the charaftcr of 
probity and candour, and thefe arc judges over 
the reft. They give a final determination of all 
differences j and if any one refufes to ftand to their 
judgment, he is forthwith baniflicd out of the vil¬ 
lage, without any hopes of ever returning to it, 
and no other vilbgc dares to receive him. They 
pay their tribute to the Chinefe in grain. To re¬ 
gulate what concerns this tribute, there is in each 
village a native of China, who learns the language 
in order to interpret to the mandarines. But thcle 
interpreters arc mcrcilcfs suid cruel extortioners of 
the poor people. 

Among thefe iflanders, we find neither villainies, 
nor robberies, nor procefles. They are equitable, 
and love each other. They are auentive to die 
fmallcft fignal from thofe who have a right to 
command them. They arc circumfped, and ex¬ 
tremely modeft in their words. 
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'tho* Formofa is not far from China, yet th: 
Chincfci according to their hiftory, only began to 
know itan 1430, when the eunuch Ovan-fan-pao 
returning from the well, was thrown upon it by a 
tempeft. ■ He carried fevcral plants out of itj and 
fcvcral medicinal herbs, which are (till ufed with 
fuccefs in China. 

In 1564, afhipof the Chinefe fquadron eruif* 
ing on the C’-ftern lea of China, met with a cor* 
fair, who had taken polTcflion of the idands of 
Ponghou, where he had left fame of his men. He 
no fooner faw the Chinefe fliip than he made a 
violent attack upon her; but after a combat of 
five hours he was obliged to fly to the iflands of 
Ponghou. His enemy purfued him fo clofcly^ 
that by break of day the corfair found the entry of 
the port of Ponghou (hut up by a part of the Chi¬ 
nefe fquadron, which obliged JLint-ao-kicn, which 
was the corfair’s name, to moor at Formofa. The 
Chinefe Ihip took the iflands of Ponghou. Lint- 
ao-kien mafler of Formofa ordered ali its inhabi* 
tants to be killed, and fetting fail he retired to 
the province of Canton, where he died mifer- 
ably. 

About the end of the year 1620* a Japonefe 
fquadron arrived at Formofa, and made themfelves 
mailers of it. About the fame time a Dutch vef- 
fcl was thrown by a temped upon Formofa. They 
found the Japonefe not in a condition to annoy 
them. • The country appeared beautiful to the 
Hollanders, fays the Chinefe hiflorian, and ad¬ 
vantageous to their commerce. 1 hey reprefented 
the ncccfiity they had of fome provifions, and 
other things to refit their vcifel, which had been 
much damaged by the tempcil. They begged of 
the Japonefe, that they would pemtit them to 
build a houfe on the frontiers of,the tfland, which 
at one of the entries of the harbour, from 
VoL. I. P which 
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iKlncii tfae]^ migitt afterwards reap foma aflIftaBce 
in the aMnmeice they fboukl carry oo wfth J^aa. 
'Xbe Ji4)aQele at firft rge&ed the propo^, hut 
the Dutch iniifted fo ftrongly, that they would 
take up no more ground than could be contwoed 
in an ox’s ikin, thtt the Japoneft at laft coEdented. 
The Dutch took an ox’s Ikin, which they citt ior 
to fmall flireds* and ftwed to each other. With this 
they tnaaftited the ground they waaiedt which-was 
lai|K enough to build a fmt upon. 

The building of this fort rendered the Dutch 
xnaftcrs kA the port, and of the only pafiage thro* 
ai^ch large velTels can enter into it. Perhaps the 
Japonefe knew the importance of due too late. 
& this as it will, whe^er the new fort gave them 
umbrage, or whaher they did not find this i(land, 
as yet uncultivated, to anfwer their purpofc, they 
foon after ({uitted it, and fuffered the Dutch to re- 
anain mafters of it. 

At this time China was all in an uproar, parti* 
ly by the civil wars, and partly by the vur it car* 
on againft the Tartars, who at laft took it. 
One of the Chinefe, who moft courageoidly op- 
pof(Kl the Tartars, was a man of fortune, whole 
name was Tching-tcbin-cong. He, at his own 
cxpence, httedout a fmall Aeet, and was foon foi-. 
lowed by a multitude of Chineie velTcls. By thia 
naeana he became m^er of a very formidable 
floeCt The Tartars offered him the dignity of a 
king if he would become their friend. He re¬ 
filled the offer, but did not long ci^y. his good 
fortune. His fon who fucceedcd him in the comm 
mand of his numerous fleet, befleged feveial con- 
fidarable towns, which he took, ^er haying cut 
W pieces the army of the Tartars wMch came to 
.j^r rehef. Th^ iirft inftanccs of fucceft did'not 
long continue. He was, at hd^ conqtttred by 
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the Tartan, and abfolittely expelled out- of China. 
He then formed a defi^ upon Fcn-mofa, from 
which ho refoWed to expel the Hohandert, in or¬ 
der to eijbiblilh a new kbtgdoin chMe. Ihis hap¬ 
pened in the year i66t. He flrft made himfelf 
mafter of the Ulands of Ponghon, then athranciid 
towarda FomKda, entered the port wkh his fleet) 
which confifted of nine himdrta fail, and font i 
body of his men on fliore, in ordo- to attack dti 
fort by lea and land* The liege lafted fbormontht) 
during which the Dutch, who were only deiten In 
ntiml^, defended thetnfelvea by their cannon, 
more happly than eoold be expend. Tching- 
tchin-cong was reduced to great defpair, upon fet^ 
iflg much cour^ and refinance m>m this hand-< 
ful of Europeans, againft lb itumeroua ait army af 
his own. 

As chedunefe had not dicuie of cannon, they 
could not anfwer tboTe of the Dutch, fo that they 
bad no hopes of reducing them but by liming 
which required a long time, duritw whtdi they 
could receive lupplies Irom their mortwry Ihipf^ 
or from thole which went to trade at Japrn, 
Tciung-ichtn'cong knew the whole diflkulty of 
bis emerpftze, buc he was out of China, withooc 
any hopes of ever entering it again under the Tar¬ 
tars on whom he had made war. Befides, he 
knew that if Formofa was fhut up againft hint, be 
ftiould have no expedient left to make his fortune. 
For this reafon he determined to ufe his utmoft ef¬ 
forts againft the Dutch. Thefe laft had four vef- 
feb in ch« river, and had put one of their men 
into each, with a guard of Indians. The feven 
other Hollanders had Ihut themfeves up in the 
citadel or fort of Zealand. The Chinefe captain 
refolved to facrifice fome of his v^ls which he 
had converted into Bre-lhips, and taking the ad- 
D 2 vant^e 
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vantage of a violent north-eaft wind, he fait dietri 
among the Duo:h vellds, and fucceeded beyond his 
cxpeftation t for of four (hips three were burnt. 
Upon this he demanded die Hcdlaoders in the fort 
to furrcnder, declaring that he would permit them 
to retire with all their effeds j bat diat if they per- 
fiAed to defend themfelves, he would give them 
no quarter. The Docch vdio had only one (hip 
kft, voluntarily accepted the oflFcr. Tlaty folded 
the foip with ail their eSefts, reftored the place to 
the Chinefe, and retired. 

Tching-tchin>cong at Formofa eftablilhed the 
fame laws, cuftomt, and government with thdfe 
of China i but Ik did not long enjoy his new con- 
queft: for he died a year and fome mtmths af¬ 
ter he took pofleflion of his ifland. His fon 
Tehing-tchin-cong fucceeded him, but did little 
or nothing to cultivate the country which 
his father had obtained for him with fo much 
care and fatigue. For a fuoreifor he left his 
fon Tching-ke*fan very young, and under the 
cate of two officers who were intirely attached to 
him. In the year 1682, the Tartar emperors abo- 
lifhed the title of king of Formofa, and eftablilhed 
a vicc-roy in it. Tching-ke-fan was obliged to 
abandon his ftates and return to Pelung, whore 
all the favour Ihewn him was to create lum q 
count. 


priAPS 
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CHAP. IV. 

Origin 0f porcelain^ wbat the matter of it is^ 
and the manner of preparing it j compofitkn of 
the varnijh laid upon it j different ffecies of 
it } manner of gilding it j ftruSlure of the fur¬ 
naces Jor burning it j cafes to bake it in ; idol 
of it ; its origin j wherein the ancient differs 
from the modem porcelain^ ^c, 

T H E annals of the city of Feou-leam relate, 
that fince the year 442, the workers in por¬ 
celain have always fupplied the emperors with it, 
and that one or two mandarines lent from the 
court had the care of that work. ’Tis however 
probable, that before the year 442, porcelain was 
in ufe *, and that it has been gradually brought to 
fuch a degree of perfecflion as determines the rich- 
eft Europeans to ufe it. It is not faid who was 
the inventor of it, nor to what experiment or 
chance we owe it. The fine porcelain, which is of 
a bright and lively white, and of a beautiful iky 
blue, is all brought from King-te>tching. There 
is porcelain made in other parts •, but it is very dif¬ 
ferent from this both in colour and finenefs. The 
emperors have brought to Peking workers in por¬ 
celain, and all the materials employed in making 
it, but their work never fucceeded. King-te- 
tching alone, has the honour of fending porcelain 
to all the parts of the world. The Japonefe come 
to buy it at China. King-te-tching wants nothing 
but walls in order to make it a city. There arc. 
eighteen thoufand families in it. The merchants 
are rich, and their houfes fo large as to contain a 
prodigious number of workmen. It is commonly 
D 3 laid 
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laid that it contdns a million of inhabitants, who 
everyday confume ten thoufaod loads of rice, and 
more than a thouland hogs. 

King-te-tching it (itiu^ on a phun, furroond- 
ed by high mountains. That towards the eaft, 
which ftaods at its back, forms a kind of femi- 
circle externally. The mountains at the fldesgive 
palTage to two rivers which meet each other. One 
of thefe is but fmall, but the other is very large, 
and forms a beautiful port near a league in extent, 
in a vaft bafon, where it lofos a great deal of its 
rapidity. In this port we fometimes fee two or 
three rows of fitips from one end to the other. 
Such is the fpe^bKle, when we enter by one of the 
mouths into the harbour. The clouds of Same 
and fmoak which rife in different parts eafily dif- 
cover the extent and windings of Kii%-te*tckmg. 
At night one would think lie law a whole city on 
Arc, or a great furnace with many vents. Per¬ 
haps this inclofure of mountains, forms a fituation 
proper for making porcelaio. 

The matter of which it is made is compofod of 
two kinds of earth, one of which is called Potunfe 
and the other Kaolin. This lail is intermixed with 
corpufcles which have a kind of fplendori but 
tlM other it Snapty white, and very fine to the 
touch. At the fame time that a great number of 
li^e barques afoend the river of Jaotcheou to 
Kifig-te-ching to be foaded with parcel^ almoft 
as many fnrali ones defbend frum Kinnien, loaded 
with Petunfe and KaoHn, reduced to the form of 
bricks: for King-te-ching produces none of the 
materials premier for the porcelain. The Petunfes, 
whole grain is So fine, are nothing eke but pieces 

rocks dug out of quarries, and moulded iato 
this form. All Clones are not pn^r for this por- 
ptifo, otberwifo it would not be oeeel&ry to eo 
twenty or thiny leagues into the t^her province for 
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it The Chinefe that tiie ftone ought to be ti( 
a greeniih colour. 

The firft ftep of the preparation is this 1 they 
break thefe pieces of Rone with a large bar of iron, 
after which they put the broken pieces into ihor- 
tars, and with peftles which have heads of ftone 
covered with iron, they reduce them to a very 
fine powder. Thefe peftles play continually either 
by the l^x>ur of men, or by water, as the hammers 
of our paper-mills do. After this they throw the 
powder into a large urn full of water, and ftir it 
briflcly about with an iron pcftle. When they 
allow it to reft fome minutes, a kind of creapi, four 
or five fingers breadth thick, floats on the furface. 
This they take oflf and pour into another veflTcl full 
of water. Thus they feveral times agitate the wa¬ 
ter of the firft urn, gathering the cream each time, 
till there remains none but the groffcr parts, which 
fubfide to the bottom. Thefe are taken out and 
pounded afrefh. 

With refpeft to the fecond urn, into which thty 
throw what they had collcfted from the firft, they 
w'ait till a kind of pafte is formed ac.thfe bottom of 
it. When the water above this pafte appears very 
clear, they pour it off by inclination, that they 
may not difturb the fediment, and they throw this 
pafte into large inoulds proper to dry ij. Before 
It is (|aite hard they divide it into fipall fquate 
fnCces, which are fold by the htindfed. This 
figure and its colour have made it get the name of 
Fetunle. 

The moulds into which this pafte is thrown 
are a kind of very large and broad cafes. The 
bottom is filled with bricks laid end-waiys,' fo sis 
to make the furface 6qaal. Over this bed d bricks, 
thus nmged, they fpread a doth, u Isirge as tffe 
cavity « the moaht. Then they pour in the 
mmatj which they cover with another cloth, over 
D 4 ' whida 
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which the^ place a bed of bricks laid flat on each 
other. This is done in order to force out the 
Water the fooner, without lofing any thii^ of the 
matter of the porcelain, which by becoming hard, 
eafily receives the form of bricks. There would 
fee notijing more to be added to this labour, if the 
Cliinelc were not accuftomed to alter their mer¬ 
chandise; but people who roll fmall grains of 
pafte in pepper, in order to cover them with 
it, and mix them with genuine pepper, do not 
care to fell Petunfe without mixing feme fediments 
with it i for which reafon they arc obliged to pu¬ 
rify them at King-te-tching Ixfore they make ufc 
of them. 

The Kaolin which enters the compofition of the 
porcelain, gives Ids trouble than the Petunfe; na¬ 
ture has a greater hand in producing it. There 
are mines ol it in the bofom of certain mountains, 
which are covered internally with a reddilh earth. 
Thefe mines arc pretty deep, and contain the 
Kaolin in lumps, which they cut into fquarcs, in 
the fame manner with the i'etunfe. I he white 
earth of Malta, commonly called St. Paul’s earth, 
has a great rcfcmbhancc to the Kaolin, tho’ the for¬ 
mer has not the little filvcr grains with which the 
latter is intcrfjicrfcd. 

^Tis from the Kaolin, that the fine porcelain 
derives all its llrcngth. Thus it is the mixture of 
a foft earth which gives ftrength to the Petunfes, 
which arc taken from the hardtft rocks. Some 
EngliOi and Dutch bought fomc Petunfe, and 
brought it into their own countries to make por- 
icelain ; but their enterprize failed, becaufc they 
liad no Kaolin. 

Befides the barques loaded with Petunfe and 
Kaolin, with which tlic fkirts of King-te-tching are 
fpyer^l W? fee o^beps fgil of a whitllh liquid fubr 
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0 ance; and this is the oil* which gives the porce- 
l«n its whiteneTs and luftre. This oil or var> 
niih is drawn from the hardeft ftone, which is not 
furprizing, fince it is thought that (tones are prin¬ 
cipally formed of the fairs and oils of the earth, 
which mix and are intimately united with each 
other. 

Tho’ the fpecies of ftQne, of which the Pe- 
tunfcs are made, may be indifferently ufed to 
obtain the oil, yet they generally chufe that 
which is whiteft, and has the greencft fpots. Tho* 
the hiftory of Feu-oleam docs not dcfcend into a 
detail, ytt it fays, that the good ftone for the oil, 
is that which has fpots, of the colour of a cyprefs 
leaf, or which has red marks-on a brownilh ground. 
This ftone muft be firft well walk’d, after which 
it undergoes the fame preparations with the Pc- 
tunfe. When they have in the fecond urn the 
hardeft parts they could take from the firft, they 
throw a pound of ftone or mineral like alum, 
upon a hundred pounds or thereabouts of this 
cream. It muft be made red by the fire, and af¬ 
terwards pounded. This is, as it were, the pref- 
fure which gives it confiftcnce, tho’ they take care 
to keep it always liquid. 

This oil of ftone is never employed alone. They 
mix another with it, which is, as it were, the foul 
of it. The compofition is as follows i they 
take large pieces of quick-lime, on which they 
throw a little water to diftblvc and reduce them to 
pieces. Then they make a bed of dry fern, over 
which they lay another of (lak’d lime. Ctf thefe 
they put icvcral alternately over each other. Af» 
ter this they fet fire to the fern. When the whole 
is confumed, they fpread thefe alhes on new beds 
dry fern. This is done five or fix times, and 
the pftener they do it the oil is the better. Former¬ 
ly^ lays the hiftory of Fcou-lcam, beTldesfern they 
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uftd the wood of * ttee wbofe fruit is cdkd Scotfe. 
if we judge of this tree by the foumeft of the fruit 
before it is ripe, end by its foodl top, we ihouid 
oike it to be a kind of tncdkr. ’Tis no longer 
siibd at prcfent, prob^ly becauie it is become too 
farce in that country. Perhap, 'ds for wont 
of this wood, that the prcfent porcelain is not 
fo beautiful as thofe of former times. The nature 
of the <|uitk>Hine and fern alfo contributes to the 
goodnela of the oil i and it is obfervable, that what 
is brought from fome pms is better than what comes 
from others. 

When they have a ceitain quantity of the allies 
of quick'Iime and fern, they throw them into an 
urn full of water. Upon an hundred jpounds they 
muft dtliblve one pound of Ke-kao, fttr the mix¬ 
ture Well, and allow it to reft, till there appear on 
the furface a cloud or cruft, which they take off, 
and put into a iccond urn. This they repeat fe- 
veral times. When a kind of pafte is formed at 
the bottom of the fecond urn, they pour off the 
water by inclination, and keep this liquid pafte, 
whkh it the fecond oil, to be mixed with the for¬ 
mer 1 for a juft mixture of theie two depurated oils 
they muft be equally thick. In order to judge of 
this, they fevcral timet plunge into each of them 
pieces of Petunfe, by taking whkh out, they fee 
upmi their fueface whether they are equally thick. 
1 his i» what relates to thequakey of thofe tWo oils. 
As for the qmntity, the txft way is to mix ten 
meafures of the oil of ftone, with one tneafare of 
the oil of qaick-lUne and fern. They who are 
moft fparing. never put left than three ntcaftnts. 
If the merchants who fell this oil hsvo the leaft iit- 
ctiaatioA to cheat, they can caftly augment its bulk 
1^ throwing water into it, and atMing a propor¬ 
tional quantity of Ke-kao, to cover this fraud, and 
hinder the dt from being too liquid. 


Before 
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Before I explain the manner of applying dii$ oil* 
or rather varnifli, I lhall dcfcribe how the porce¬ 
lain is made. We (hall firft begin with the work 
performed in the leaft frequented parts of King-te- 
tching. There in an inclofure of walls, they build 
Fall piles, where we fee onc ftory above another a 
prodigious number of earthen urns. In this incio- 
fure live and work an incredible number of la¬ 
bourers, each of whom has his talk fct him. Be- 


fore a piece of porcelain is taken out of this to be 
tarried to the furnace, it pafles thro’ more than 
twenty hands, and that without confufion. They 
have no doubt found that by this means the worR 
is much more quickly carried on. 

The iirft labour conftfts in purifying again the 
Petunfe and the Kaolin from the dregs which re¬ 
main in them when they are fold. They bniiie 
the Petunfe and throw it into an urn full of water. 


Then they diffolve it by ftirring it about with a 
large fpatula. They let it reft fonre moments, 
»id take off what fwimt on the furface, and fo of 


the reft, in the manner above explsnned. 

As for the pieces of Kac^in, it is not neccffary 
to break them. They only put them intoabaflte^ 
which they immerfe into an urn full of water. 
The Kaolin is ealtly diSbIv’d of itfelf •, there ge¬ 
nerally remains a fodiment, which muft be thrown 
away. In a year's time the dregs arc accumulated, 
and ftwm great heaps of white fand feparated from 
the Kaoitn. Thus prepared there muft be a juft 
mixture of them. For fine porcelain, they pot in 
as much Kaolin as Petunfe for ordinary porce* 
kin they put ftwr parts of KaoKn to fix of Pe- 
tunfe. The kaft they ever put are five parts of 
Kaolin to three of Prtonfe. 

After this firft operation they throw this maft 
into a large catriiy well paved and cemented every 
3 where. 
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where. Then they tread up<Mi it and knead it dlY 
k becomes thick. 

From thismafe thus prepared, they take diffc- 
lent pieces, which they extend upon large flates. On 
thefe they knead and form them into all different 
ihapes, taking care that there be no flaws in it^ 
nor no mixtures of extraneous bodies; fbr|a hair, 
or a grain of fand, would fpoil the whole work *, 
for want of rightly managing this mafs, the por¬ 
celain fplits, cracks and warps. ’Tis from theic 
firft elements, that we have fo many beautiful 
works of porcelain, Ibme of which are made on 
the wheel, others are only made upon moulds, 
and afterwards perfe^d by the chiflel. 

All the plain or fmooth works are made in the 
Carmer manner. A cup, for example, when it 
comes off the wheel, is no more than a kind (ff 
imperfect cavity, almoft like the crown of a hat 
before it is formed on the block. The workman 
firft gives it the diameter and height he wants, 
»nd it comes out of his hands almoft as foon as he 
has begun i for he has only three farthings Englifh 
money for a Ihelf, and every fliclf contains twen¬ 
ty- fix pieces. The foot of the cup is at that time 
only a piece of earth of the bulk and diameter 
which it ought to be of, and which is hollowed out 
with the chiflel, when the cup is dry, and has 
aa^uired confiftcncy % that is, after it has received 
«U Its ornaments. This cup, on coming from the 
wheel is firft received by another workman, who 
places it upon its bottom. A little after it is given 
fo a third, who applies it to its mould, and gives 
sc the fame figure. This mould is a kind of turning 
•pheel. A fourth polifhes this cup with the chiflel, 
efpecially near the lip, to render it thin and miff- 
parent. He ferapet it icveral times, mmftening 
k » with water, if it is too 4 ry, 1# it IhouH 

break. 
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break. When the cup is taken cflF the mould, it 
inuft be rolled gently on the lame mould, witk* 
out prelTmg more on one lide than another, with¬ 
out which there will either be flaws in it, or tt will 
warp. It is furpriling to fee with what fpoed one 
of thefe cups p^es thro’ fo many different hands. 
Some lay that a piece of porcelain has paffed thr^, 
the hands of ieventy workmen. 

The large pieces of porcelain are made at two 
different times. One half is raifed on the wheel 
by three or four men, who fupport it, each on 
the fide next to him, to give it its figure. The 
other half being almofl dry is applied to it, and 
united with it by the matter of the porcelain di¬ 
luted in water, which ferves as a kind of mortar 
or cement. When thefe pieces, thus united, are in- 
tirely dry, they with a knife ferape the internal 
and external lides of the part where the union was, 
which by means of the varnilh with which they 
cover it, becomes equal to the reft. *Tis in this 
manner that they apply handies, ears, and oth^ 
ornaments to veffels. This principally regards the 
porcelain made upon moulds or by the hands, 
flich as ribbed pieces, or fuch as are of a wldmfi- 
cal flgurc } fuch as animals, idols, or bufts, which 
the Europeans befpeak, and other things of a 
fimilar nature. Thefe kinds of moulded works 
are made in three or four pieces, which they join 
to each other, and afterwards perfeA with inftru- 
ments proper to hollow, polilh, and repair the dif¬ 
ferent parts which had efcaped the mould. As 
for their flowers and other ornaments which are 
not tailed, but, as it were, engraved, they are iq>- 
plied to the porcel^n with feals and moulds. They 
allb i^ply raifed work, prepared aimoft in the 
iQuiic maoqer that gold lace is fewed on a coat. 

Whai 


2 
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Whttfolbwi relates to tiiefe kinds of moaldsi' 
Wken they have the modd of the piece of por< 
oclatn vluch is wanted, and winch oanoot be imi¬ 
tated on the wheel by the hands cd' the workman, 
dwy apply over the model, earth proper for the 
mouk^ Tins eardi receives the impr^oo, and 
the mould is made of £everd pieces, eroh of which 
is pretty lai^e. They iuffer xix mould to beconw 
lura, when the Bgure is imprinted on it. When 
they want to ule it, they place it dear the fire for 
ftem time, after winch they fill it with poroelun, 
in propordon to the thicknefs they wwit to give 
k} tb^ prefs with their hands on ail pwrts, and 
shm fior a moment prefont the mould to the fire. 
The unpriottd figuR is fotthwidi detached from 
the mould by the a&ion of the fife, which a fitrle 
eonfinnesthe huratdtcy which giew’dthis matter to 
the na aol d . The difierenc pieces of the whole 
drawn foparaedy are afterwards re-untted, with the 
fiunewlua liquid matter of the porcelain. In 
das tnaimcr they make the figures of animatay 
which are alt fohd. They leave this nuds to 
harden, give it the figure propofod, perfe& k 
widi die chiiel, or add the parts formed feparate- 
ly. Thefo kinds of works aro made with great 
ou* and pains. 'Wboi the work is foulhed they 
hqr OB the vwnifli aad bdtc it. Then, if they 
fdenfe, they paint k of various colours and gild k. 
Then they bake it a freond time. Pieevs of por- 
Gefain thos fioifoed, are fold estremdy deur. AH 
diefe WMka ought to he defended fr^ the cold 
homidky makes them fpKtwhen they n^nacdtwk 
eqnafiy, for wdiich reaibn they fometiiaes kei^ 
in thde htbrnatories. 

Thefe modds are made of a iai ytllow cakli^ 
which is found in a place near Kii^ce-fcbikS^ 
This earth is kneaded, and when it is well united, 

: and 
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and become a Utek bard* tbey take a i|uantity of it 
necefiOM^y bwr the mouidt and butt it ftroagly. 
When ^ey baTe given it the d^red %are* they 
dry k* and form it 00 the wheel. Thia kind 0$ 
work U lold dear. In order fpeediiy to anfwee o 
comipiflloni they make a great ^lancity of mouldc^ 
that vaft numbers of labourers may be em|>loyed 
at once. If thefs moulds are taken care of* tfawy 
laft a long time. A merchant who hm them readf 
for the porcelw works bdpoke by an Eurc^ean* 
may fed his commodity better* and make a much 
mme confi(krid>le g^n than another, who thould 
have them to make. If thek moulds Oiould h<^ 
pen totcrack or have thek furfacos fplintered* they 
are no hmger of any lervice* except for porcelain 
of the fame figure but of a fmeUer fize. 

In thk cafe they put them on the wheel and 
fmooth them, that they may forve a fecond time. 

They <^ten embeililh their ^cclain by making 
it thro* the bands of painters* who me noc 
much richer than the ocher workmen. Ax this wc 
need not be affoniOied, fioce except a few of thene* 
tlwy would only pafs in Europe for apprentices*, 
who had been fome months at the bufieelh. The- 
whole foience of theie* and of the Chioefo p»ntcrs 
ii) general, is fmmded upon no principle* and on¬ 
ly confifts in following a certain beaten track, a^‘ 
fifted with a narrow and confin’d inaaginaiion. 
Th(^ are ignorant of all the beautifol rules of tfaia> 
art. We mud however confeis* that they paint 
ifowers, animaia* and landfoips, which are admired 
on the pofceUa* at well as oafccecaa* and din 
wBodow-bUnds (di fine gauze. 

The painting is divided in the fosne hhnrain^ 
among a gfeat number of hands. Qm only fouM 
coloured ckclo neae timedgm eht' 
chfoAi The odier tra^s dwfiowccik, uwchsk thisdi 

pa‘otA 
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plants. * One is for rivers a'ld mountains, anothei' 
lor birds,' others for animals. Human Bgures 
are generally moft mangled by them. Ccrtan 
l^ikipsand plans of cities illuminated, carried 
from Europe to China, hardly aflTord us the li« 
berty of laughing at the Chincfe method of paint* 
ing. 

As for the colours of the Chincfe painting, they 
are of all forts. The moft common in Europe is 
of a lively blue on a white ground. There are 
fome in which this ground refembles that of a 
burning glafs. Some are intirely red, and among 
thcfe fome are coloured in oil, while others are of 
a blown red, and intermixed with fmall points 
almoft like our water colours. When thefe two 
works fucceed to their perfcAion, which they 
rarely do, they arc accounted extremely valuable, 
and are fold at a great price. 

There are fome porcelains in which the land- 
fkips are formed or a mixture of almoft all forts 
of colours heightened by the gilding. 1 heie are 
very beautiful when of the right kind, but the or¬ 
dinary porcelsun of this fort, is not comparable to 
that painted with azure alone. 

The annals of King tc-tching fay, that formerly 
the meaner people only uf^ white porcelain. 
This probably happened, becaufe they had not 
in the neighbourhood of Jao-tcheou found a lefs 
valuable azure than that us’d for the fineft porce- 
hun, which is brought far and fold dear. 

*Tis fad that a merchant who dealt in porcelain 
bdng Ihi p wreck’d on a defait coaft, found there much 
greater riches than he had loft. As he wandered 
on the coaft, while the crew were building a fmall 
bark of the wrecks of the ihip, he perceived that 
the ftones proper for the moft beautiful azure 
wmevery common there. He brought a large 

cargo 
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^argd with him> and it is faid that by this means 
there was never fo beautiful an azure feen at King- 
te-tching. The Chinefc merchant in vain attempt¬ 
ed to find that coail again, on which he had been 
thrown by chance. 

The azure is prepared in tlie following manner. 
They bury it in gravel, which is about half a foot 
high in the furnace; here they bake it twenty- 
four hours. Then they reduce it to an impalpable 
powder as well as the other colours^ not upon 
marble, but in large porcelain mortars, whofc bot¬ 
toms are without varnifh, aS well aS the pellles 
employed to pound it. 

The red colour is produced with copperas. They 
put a pound of copperas in a crucible^ whicli 
they lute with another crucible, in the fuperior end 
of which is a fecond aperture,* which is covered in 
fuch a manner, that it may be eafily uncovered, 
if neceffity requires. They furround the whole with 
a large char-coal fire; and that they may have the 
ftronger reverberation of the heat, tluy ihclofc the 
Whole with bricks. So long as the fmokc riles very 
black, the matter is not duly prepared. But as foon 
as a fmalli fine and fubtil cloud arifes, it is fuffici- 
cntly done. Then they take a little of this matter^ 
dilute it in water, and make tryal of it upon a 
piece of board. If a beautiful red is produced by 
it, they remove the fire which furrounds it, and inf 
part covers the crucible. When the whole is cold 
they find a fmall cake of this red at the bottom of 
the crucible: but the beft red adheres to the fupe¬ 
rior part of it. A pound of copperas yields 
four ounces of the red, with which they paint the 
porcelain. 

Tbo’ the porcelain fs naturally whltc^ and rert# 
dcred ftiil more fo by the varnifti, yet there are 
certain figures for which they apply a particular 
white upon the porcelain, which is painted of fe- 
vcral colours. This white is made of the powder 

Yol. i. t of 
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of tranfparent flints, which is cakin'd in the fuf' 
nace, in the fame manner as the azure. To half 
an ounce of this powder they add an ounce of cc- 
rufs pulverized. For example, to make the green, 
to one ounce of cerufs, and half an ounce of the 
powder of flints, they add three ounces of what 
they call Tom-hoa-prien, which, according to all 
appearances, are the fineft fcorire of copper reduc¬ 
ed to powder. 

The prepared green becomes the matter of the 
violet, which is made by adding a proper quanti¬ 
ty of white. They add more of the prepared 
green, in proportion as they want the violet more 
deep. I'he yellow is made by taking feven drams 
of prepared white, to which they add three drams 
of copperas. All the colours laid upon the porce¬ 
lain already bak’d, alter they are varniflied, do not 
aj)pear green, violet, red, or yellow, till they are 
baked a fecond time. Thefe different colours, 
fays the Chinefe book, are applied with ccrufs, 
laltpctre, and copperas. Some fay that they only 
employ cerufs, which is mixed with (he colour, 
when they difl'olvc it in gum-water. 

The red colour in oil is produced by mixing the 
red Tonvlou-hum, or even the red I have men¬ 
tioned, with the ordinary oil of porcelain, and 
another oil made of white flints, in the fame man¬ 
ner with, the flrit fpecics of oil. Several trials dif- 
cover the particular quantity of each to be ufed. 
I'hen they leave the porcelain to dry, and bake it 
in the ordinary fljrnace. If, after the baking, the 
red comes out pure and fparkling, without the 
Icaft (Vain, they have then attained to the perfec¬ 
tion ot the art. Thefe kinds of porcelains do not 
found when they arc ftruck. 

The other fpecics of blown red is made thus : 
they have the red prepajed ; they take a pipe, of 
which the apertures ^ covered with fine gauze. 

Ihcy 
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They gently apply the lowerend of the pipe to the 
colour laid on the gauze, after which they blow 
into the pipe againll the porcelain, which is by 
that means beautified with red fpots. This fort of 
porcelain is fiill dearer and rarer than the preced¬ 
ing, bt eaufe the produftion of it is more difficiilc, 
if the workman obferves all the requifite propor¬ 
tions. 

The black porcelain has alfo its beauty and va¬ 
lue. It is called Oumicn. The black is leaded, 
and rcfemblcs that of our burning glaffes. The gold 
laid upon it renders it ftill more agreeable. They 
give this black colour to the porcelain when it is 
dry ; and for this purpofc, they mix an ounce of 
azure with feven ounces of the ordinary oil of 
ftonc. Trials exadly teach the proportions of thi$ 
mixture, according to the deeper or fainter colour 
(hey intend to give to the porcelain. When this 
colour is dry, they bake the porcelain, after which 
they lay on the gold and bake it again in a parti¬ 
cular furnace. 

There is alfo a kirtd of porcelain made, which ex¬ 
ternally is all pierced like pinking. In the middle is a 
(up j)ropcr to contain the liquor. Tiic cup how¬ 
ever is but one fubftarce with the pinked work. 
There are other porcelains on which the Chinelc or 
I'artar ladies are painted to the iite I hc drapery, 
the complexion, and the features arc all preftrved. 
At a diftance thefe works are taken for enamel. 

It is to be obfe ved, that when they lay no 
other oil on the porcelain than that of white (lints, 
this porcelain is of a particular rpccics,and is called 
TIbu'tchi. It is all marbled and crofled in all direc¬ 
tions, with an infinite number of veins. At a diftance 
olie would take it for broken porcelain, the whole 
of whofe pieces remained in their places, fo that 
it refembits Mofaic work. The colour which this 

E a oil 
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oil gives is a white fomewhat cineritious. If th* 
porcelain is all azured, and if they lay this oil on 
ft, it will appear both cut and niarbled when the 
c^ouf is dry. 

When they apply the gold they pound it, and 
diflblve it in the bottom of a porcelain vcffcl tiH 
they fee under the water a fmall canopy of gold. 
They foflfer it to dry, and when they want to ufe 
it, they diflblve a faflicient quantity of it in gum- 
water. With thirty parts of gold they incorporate 
three parts of ccrufs, and lay it on the porcelain 
in the fame manner with the other cedours. 

There is alfo a ^cies of porcelain made in the 
following manner. They give it the ordinary 
varnilh and bake it, then paint it with different 
colours and bake it again. They fometimes de- 
fjgnedly delay the painting till after the firfl 
baking. Sometimes ^fo they have recourfc to the 
Iccond baking, to conceal the faults of the porce¬ 
lain, by applying colours to the defeftive places. 
This porcelain which is full of ctdouring, is agree¬ 
able to the ulle of a great many people. It gene¬ 
rally happens that we feel inequalities on this fort 
of porcelain, and thefe have been neceflary either 
to fupply the lhadcs o§ the painting, or cover the 
defefts of the porcelain. When the painting is 
dry, as well as the gilding, if there is any, they 
make piles of the porcelain, and putting the fmall 
into the large vcQcls, place them in the fur¬ 
nace. 

Thefe furnaces may be of iron when they arc 
Tmall, hut generally they arc of earth. Some of 
them are as high as a man, and almofl: as wide as 
one ofour largcft hogfheads for wine. They are 
nude of Icveral pieces, of the lame matter with the 
cafes for the porcelain. They arc large pieces 
about an inch tiuck, a foot high, and a foot and 
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im half long. Before they bake them they give 
them a figure proper for becoming round. They 
are placed over each other and well cemented. 
The bottom of the furnace is railed about a foot 
and an half above the ground, and placed upon 
two or three rows of thick, but not very bro-ad 
bricks. Round the furnace is a well-built inclofure 
of bricks, which at its bottom has two or three air* 
holes, which ferve as bellows to the fire. This 
inclofure is a foot and an half diftant from the fur¬ 
nace, except in three or four places which arc 
filled up, and ferve as fupports to the furnace. 
They at the fame time remove the furnace and the 
inclofure, without which the furnace cannot ftand- 
They fill the furnace with the porcelain they want 
to bake, a fecond time, piling the fmall into the 
large veflels. When this is done they cover the 
mouth of the furnace with pieces like thofe of 
which its fides are built. Thefe pieces, whofe edges 
are laid over each other, are clofcly united with 
mortar, or a kneaded earth fit for that purpofe. 
They only leave 4 n aperture in the middle, in or¬ 
der to obferve-when the porcelain is bak’d. They 
afterwards kindle a quantity of coals under the 
furnace. They alfo kindle coals on the covering, 
whence they throw the alhes into the fpaces be¬ 
tween the inclofure of bricks and the furnace. 
The aperture in the top of the furnace is covered 
with a piece of a broken pot. When the fire is burn¬ 
ing, they now and then look thro’ this aperture, 
and when the porcelain appears to be (hining and 
painted with brifk and lively colours, they remove 
the fire and take out the porcelain. 

There may naturally arifc a thought concerning the 
colours which are incorporated with porcelain al¬ 
ready bak’d and varnifhed with ccruls, to which, 
wording to the annals of Feou-lcam, they added 
B E 3 fail- 
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^altpetre and copperas. If we employ’d ccrufs 5a 
^hc colours with which we paint the fquares of 
glafs, and afterwards give them a ftcond kind of 
biiking, miglit not this cerufs reftore to us the an¬ 
cient lecret of painting glafs without deftroying 
any thing of its tranfparency ? but this is only to 
be judged of by experience. 

The Chintfe had formerly the art of painting 
on the fides of porcelain veffels, fifli and other 
animals, which were only perceptible when the 
vtffel was full of fomc liquor. They call this fpe- 
cies Kia-tfin, that is, azure, is put in prefs, on ac¬ 
count of the manner in which the azure is laid on. 
This is all that is retained of this fecret, Terhapa 
in Europe we may conjedurc at what the Chinefe 
are ignorant of. The porcelain to be painted thus 
ought to be very thin. When it is dry we ought 
to a}>ply a pretty faint colour, not externally, as is 
ufual, but within on the fides. They paint 
fifh as mod proper to appear when the cup is 
filled with water. When the colour is once 
dry they lay over it a flight bed of drong but 
fine glue, made of the fame earth as porcelain. 
I'his bed inclofes the azure between thefc two la¬ 
minae of earth. When the bed is dry they lay 
tlie varnifli on the infide of the porcelain. Some- 
ti ne after they put it on the mould and wheel. 
As it has received a body in the infide, they 
render it externally as flender as polfible, without 
penetrating to the colour. Then we mud put the 
outfide of the porcelain into the varnifli; and when 
the whole is dry they bake it in the common 
hirnace. This labour is extremely nice, and re¬ 
quires a dexterity of whicli the Chinefe are no 
longer maders. They are, however, every now 
and then trying to recover the art of this magical 
psfating i but to no purpofc. 
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Be this as it will, we may at prefent fiy, that 
the beautiful azure appears again upon the porce¬ 
lain, ^ after having difappearcd for fome time. 
When it is firft applied, it is of a palifli black co¬ 
lour. When it is dry and has received the varnifli, 
it is totally eclipfed, and the porcelain appears 
white. The colours are then buried unvier the 
varnilh. The (ire makes them blow, almoft in the 
fame manner^ as the natural heat brings out the 
nioft beautiful butterflies with all their variety of 
colours. It is to be obferved, that before the var- 
nilh is laid upon the porcelain, it is to be poliflicd, 
and its irregularities removed. For this purpoie 
they ufc a pencil made of very fine feathers, which 
they moiften a little with water, and pafs every 
where with a gentle hand. 

Befides, there is great art in the manner of lay¬ 
ing the varnifh on the porcelain, both in putting 
on a fufficient quantity, and fpreading it equally on 
all parts. To very thin and flender porcelain they 
give, at two different times, two flight beds of var- 
nifh > for if thefe beds were too thick, the weak 
fuies of the cup would not bear them, but bend 
immediately. Thefe two beds are as good as an 
ordinary varnilh, which they give the fine and 
ftrong china. They lay on the one by im- 
preflion, and the other by immerfion. At firft 
they take the cup in one hand on the out-fidc, 
and holding it ftoppingly over the urn where the 
varnifh is, they with the other throw as much in¬ 
to it as is fufficient to varnifh it every where. 
This is done fucccffively to a vaft number of cups. 
When they are dry within, they varnifli the out- 
fiie in the following manner : they hold one hand 
on the cup, and fupporting it with a fmall ftick 
under the middle of its bottom, they plunge it in¬ 
to the veflel full of varnifli, and immediately Cake 
it out. 
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^Tis to be remembered that the foot of die cup 
reniains folid. fn a word, it is not till it has re¬ 
ceived the varnilh and becomes dry, that they put 
it upon the wheel to hollow the bottom, afw which 
they paint upon it a fmall circle, and often aChinefe 
letter. When this painting is dry they vamifti the 
cavity they have made under the cup ; and this is 
the laft hand put to it, fince it is forthwith carried 
from the laboratory to the furnace to be baked. 

It is furprifing that a man Ihould keep in an 
equilibrium upon his Ihoulders, two long and 
narrow planks on which the porcelain is ranged \ 
and that he Ihould thus pafs thro’ feveral very- 
populous ftreets without breaking the ware. *Tis 
true people avoid him carefully ; for they would 
be obliged to repair the lofs done. But it is afto- 
nifhing that the porter himfclf Ihould fo well re¬ 
gulate his fteps, and all the motions of his body, 
as to lofe nothing of his equilibrium. 

The place where the furnaces are, prefents us 
with another feene. In a kind of area or entry- 
before each furnace we fee heaps of cafes deftined 
to contain the porcelain. Every piece of porce¬ 
lain, however coarfc, as weU thofe which have 
lids, as thofe which have not, has its. cafe. 
Theft lids are but weakly attached to the lower 

f )art in baking, and arc eafily difengaged by a 
mall ftrokc which they give them. As for the 
finall porcelain ware, fuch as tea and chocolate 
cups, they have a cafe common to many of them. 
The workman in this imitates nature, who, in or¬ 
der to concoft and maturate fruits includes them 
under a common covering, that the heat of the fun 
may only penetrate them gradually ■, and that hi? 
internal adtion may not be too much interrupted 
by the external air during the co|d damps of the 
night. 

THefq 
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Thcfc cafes have in the inlide a kind of bed of 
fand, which is covered with the powder of Kao¬ 
lin, that the fand may not adhere too much to the 
foot of the cup, which is placed upon this bed, 
after having prefled it and given it the figure of 
the porcelain, which does not touch the fides of 
the cafe. The mouth of the cafe has no covering. 
A fecond cafe of the figure of the firft, furnilhed 
in like manner with porcelain, is fo fitted into it^ 
as to cover it intirely, without touching the por¬ 
celain below. In this manner they fill the fur¬ 
nace with large piles of earthen cafes all furnilhed 
with porcelain. By means of thofe thick coverings, 
the beauty, and if we may ufe the expreflion, the 
complexion of the porcelain is not exhaled by the 
fire. 

With refpeft to the fmall pieces of porcelain, 
which are contained in large round cafes, each of 
which is placed upon a fupporter of earth about 
the thicknefs of two crowns, and as wide as its 
foot. The bottoms of thefe are alfo covered with 
the powder of Kaolin. When thefe cafes are large 
they put no porcelain in the middle, becaufe it 
would be too far from the fides, by which means 
the cafe being deftitute of due ftrength would 
break and fall down, which endangers the whole 
pile. We mull: obferve that thefe cafes are the 
third of a foot in height, and fomc of them are not 
bak’d no more than the porcelain. However, they 
intirely fill thofe which have been already baked, 
^nd are ftill fit for ufe. 

We mull not forget the manner in which the 
porcelain is put into thefe cafes. The workman 
does not touch it immediately with his hands; for 
by that means he might either break it, or produce 
irregularities in it. He draws it from off" the 
plate by means of a fmall cord. This cord is 

fixed 
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fixed at one end to two fomewhat crooked 
branches of a fork of wood which he takes in one 
%and, while with the other he holds the two ends 
of the cord crofled and open, according to the 
bulk of the porcelain. In this manner he fur- 
rounds it, raifes it gently, and places it on the 
fmali pedeilal in the cafe. All this is done with 
incredible expedition. 

We have already obft rrcd, that the bottom of 
the furnace was covered wiiii a bed of gravel a foot 
and an half thick. I his gravel is defigned for the 
more fecurcly placing the piles of porcelain, whofe 
rows which are in the middle of the furnace are at 
kaft feven foot high. The two cafes at the foot 
of each pile arc empty, becaufe the fire does not 
aft fufficiently below, and becaufe they are in 
fome meafure covered by the gravel: for the 
fame reafon the cafe placed at the top of the pile 
ia kft empty. In this manner they fill the whole 
furnace, leaving no vacuity, except at the place 
which is immediately under the vent. 

In the middle of the furnace they place the piles 
oFthe fineft porcelain. At the bottom fuch as 
are coarfer •, and at the entry fuch as are of a 
deeper colour, which are compoi'ed of an equal 
quantity ofPetunfe and Kaolin, and on which 
wey have laid a varnilli made of the ftone which 
has fpots a little black or red, becaufe that oil 
has a ftronger body than the other. All thefe 
piles are placed very near each other, and united 
below, atove, and at the middle, with fome pieces 
of earth which they apply to them, in fuch 
a manner, however, that the flame has a free 
pafTage to infinuate itfelf equally on all fides. 
This depends on the eye and dexterity of the 
workman, and is abfolutely neceffary to fuc- 
cced in his attempt, and avoid certain accidents 

nearly 
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nearly fimilar to thofe which arifcfrom obibudbiohs 
in the animal body. 

All earths are not proper for the cafes which 
contain the porcelain. There are three forts ufed. 
The one is yellow and very common. It is ufed 
in the greateft quantity, and conftitutes the bafe. 
The ether is called Lao-tu, that is, a ftrong earth. 
The third, which is an oleous earth, is called Ycou- 
tou. Tbefe two laft earths are in the winter time 
taken from very deep mines, where it is not pof- 
fible to work during the fummer. If they were 
mixed in equal quantities, which would coft a little 
more, the cafes would laft longer. They bring 
thefc earths, ready prepared, from a large village 
at the foot of the river, about a league from King- 
te-tchin. Before they are bak’d they are yellowifli, 
but when baked they are of a dark red colour. As 
the workers are very fparing they put in moft of 
the yellow earth, which is the reafon why the 
cafes do not laft above two or three bakings, after 
which they fplit altogether. If they are but (light¬ 
ly fplit, they tie them round with a band ofofiersj 
the band is burnt, but the cafe ferves for that time 
without doing any harm to the porcelain. They 
muft not fill a furnace with new cafes which have 
not been ufed before. The half of them muft be 
fuch as have been baked before. Thefe are placed 
at top and at bottom. In the middle of the piles 
they place fuch as are new-made. Formerly, ac¬ 
cording to the hiftory of Fou-kam, all the cafes 
were bak’d feparately in a furnace, before they 
were ufed for baking the porcelain, no doubt, be- 
caufe at that time they had lefs regard to the ex¬ 
pence than t« the perfedion of the work. It is 
not fo at prefent, becaufe the workers in porce¬ 
lain are multiplied to an incredible number. 
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We ffiall now confidcr the ftnifture of the fur¬ 
naces. They arc placed at the bottom of a pretty 
entry, which fervcs as a bellows to them, and 
is of the &me ufcas the arch of the* glafs-founders. 
The furnaces are, at prcfcnt, larger than they were 
fomc ages ago, fince in former times, accord¬ 
ing to the Chinefe book, they were only fix 
foot in heighth and breadth. At prefent they 
are two fathoms high, and almoil four fathoms 
broad. The arch, as well |s the body of the 
furnace^ is pretty thick, that they may be able 
to walk upon it without being incommoded by 
the fire. This arch, in the infide, is neither flat 
nor formed into a point, but runs flanting, and 
grows narrower in proportion as it approaches the 
great vent, which is at the extremity, and thro* 
which the flames and fniokc are difeharged. Be- 
fidcs this vent the furnace has in its top five fmall 
apertures, which arc, as it were, the eyes of it. 
They cover them with fomc broken pots, in 
fuch a manner however, that they aflift the air 
and fire of tlte furnace. *Tis by thefe eyes that 
they judge whether the iprcclain is baked. 
They uncover the eye which is a little before 
the great rent, and with an iron tongs open one 
of the cafes. The porcelain is enough baked, 
when there is a clear fire in the furnace, when 
all the cafes are red hot, and when the colours 
are clear and bright. Then they difeontinue the 
fire and clofe up the door of the furnace for 
fome time. The furnace has a deep fire all over 
it. They pafs over a plank into the cavity 
of the furnace, in order to range the porcelain. 
When they have kindled the fire they forthwit.h 
Ihut the door, leaving in it an aperture ncccfla- 
ry to throw in pieces of wood, a foot long but 
s|tcry fmall. They firft heat the furnace for a 
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and a night. Then two men, who relieve 
each other, conftantly throw wood into it. F<n' 
one baking they generally burn fouricore loads. 
To judge of this matter, by what tht Chinefe book 
lays, that quantity cannot be Aifficient. In it we 
are alTured that they burned two hundred and for¬ 
ty loads for this purpofe, and twenty more if dkc 
weather was rainy, tho’ at that time the furnaces 
were fmaller by one half, than thofe us’d at pre- 
fent. They at firft kept up a gentle fire in them for 
fevcn days and feven nights, and on the eighth day 
they made a very ftrong fire. It is to be obfcrv- 
ed, that at this time the cafes the fmall porce¬ 
lain were baked apart, before they were put into 
the furnace. It muft alfo be owned, that the 
ancient porcelain had more fubftance than the 
modern. 

The old workers allb oblervcd cme thing which 
is negletfted at prcfcnt. When there was no more 
fire in the furnace, they did not open the doer 
till after ten days for large porcelain, nor till 
after five days for the fmall. At prefent indeed 
they delay opening the door and taking out the 
large porcelain for fome days for without this 
precaution they would fplit. But for the fmall, 
if the fire has been extinguilhed in the evening, they 
take them out the next day. The defign is pro¬ 
bably ro fparc wood for the next baking. As the 
porcelain is exccflivcly hot, the workman, in or¬ 
der to lay hold of it, ufes long flings hung about 
his neck. 

After having in one day burnt a hundred and 
fourfeore loads of wood in the entry of the fur¬ 
nace, it is furprifing that the next day no alhes 
ihould be found. I'hey who attend thefe furnaces 
muft be well accuftomed to the fire. 'Tis laid 
tiiey put fait into their tea, that they may drink 
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as much of it as they plcafc, without being tfrc 
saotiit. But it is cafy to comprehend how this 
faked liquor allays their third. 

Aker what has been faid, it is not furprifing 
that porcelain Ihould be fo dear in Europe. It 
is al!o to be obferved, that bcfides the great gain 
of the European merchants, and that which their 
Chinefe commiRioners make of them, it is rare 
that a baking fuccccds intirely ; that often the 
whole is loft, and that on opening the furnace they 
find the porcelains and cafes reduced to a mafs as 
hard as a rock ^ and too great a hre, or ill-tem¬ 
pered cafes, may deftroy the whole that it is not 
cafy to regulate the fire which ought to be applied; 
that the nature of the weather inftantaneoully 
changes the aAion of the fire, the quality of the fub- 
jedt on which it afts, and tlut of the wood which 
fupports it. Thus for one workman w ho becomes 
rich, there arc an hundred others who ruin them- 
felves, and tempt fortune, from the hopes they 
have of amaflTing wherewithal! to fet up a merchant's 
fhop. 

^fides, the porcelain tranfported into Europe 
is almoft all made upon new models, which are 
often whimfical, and in which it is difficult to fuc- 
cced. Provided it has but the fmallcft fault it is 
diffiked by the tluropcans, who wii! have nothing 
but what is perfeft •, for this reafon it remains in 
tlic hands of the workmen, who cannot fell it to 
the Chinefe, bccaufc it is not agreeable to their 
tulle : it is thcretore ncccHary, that the pieces 
Ibid Ihould defray the cxpcnce of Inch as arc le- 
jedted. 

According to the hiflory of King-te-tchin, th- 
gain formerly arifingt rom porcelain w as much great¬ 
er than at prefent. This can hardly be Ixriievcd for 
there was not at that time fo great a vent for por¬ 
celain 
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»-cjain in Europe. This happens becaufe the living 
is at prefent dearer than betorc *, becaufe the wood 
in the neighbouring mountains being exhaufted, 
they are obliged to bring it a great way, and at a 
vaft expence •, becaufe the profit is divided among 
fo many different perfons; and laflly, becaufe the 
workmen are Icfs fkilful than they were in former 
times, and confcquently Ids furc in fucceeding, 
3 his may all'o proceed from the avarice of the 
mandarins, %vho employing a great many work¬ 
men, make rich prefents to their proteftors at 
court, and pay the labourers ill, which are fulfil 
cient reafons why the merchandize Ihould be dear, 
and the merchant poor. 

. The difficulty of imitating certain models fent 
from Europe, is one of the circumftances which 
augment the price of porcelain ; for all the work¬ 
men cannot labour up !n.all the models fent from 
foreign countries. J'omc of them are impoHible 
to be imitated in China, juft as fome of their 
work furprizc ftrangers, and arc thought impof- 
fible to be elonc. The following are fome examples 
of this. Wc there fee a large porcelain lanthorn, 
thro’ which a flambeau enlightens a whole room. 
This work had been befpoke by the hereditary 
prince, who alfo befpoke feveral mufical inftru- 
ments, and among the reft a kind of fmall organ 
called T-fcng, which is near a foot high, and 
compofed of fourteen pipes, whofe melody is very 
agreeable. They alfo fuccced perfectly in flutes, 
flagelots, and another inftrument called Yun-lo, 
which is compofed of feveral fmall round and 
fomewhat concave plates, each of which has a 
particular found. They fufpend nine of them in 
a fquare which correfponds to dift’erent flages, 
which arc touched with flicks like the drum. 

I'hcrc 
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There is a fmall chime which agrees with the found 
of other inftrumentF, and the voice of muficians. 
It is neceffary, they fay, to make a great many 
experiments, in order to difeover the thicknefs and 
the degree oi baking proper for the tones neceffary 
for harmony. We may perhaps imagine, that the 
Chinefc have for this purpofe the fecret of incor¬ 
porating a little metal in the body of thefe porce¬ 
lains to vary their founds.But metal is fo little capa¬ 
ble of being united with* porcelain, that if a copper 
&rthing was put on the top of a pile of porcelain 
placed in the turnace, this farthing being meltedy 
would penetrate all the cafes and all the porcelains 
of the pile, fo that each of them would have a hole 
in its bottom. Nothing better (hews what motion 
the fire gives to every thing included in the furnace^ 
for the workmen affure us, that every thiiig there 
is, as it were, fluid and fluduating. 

To return to fuch of the Chinefc works as are 
curious, they fuccecd principally in grotefquc 
pieces and the figures of animals. The workmen 
make ducks and tortoifes which float upon the 
water. They make cats painted in the natural 
manner, which upon their head carry a final! 
lamp, the flame of which forms the two eyes of 
the animal. By this means the rats are frighted 
in the night time. They alfo make a great maby 
ftacues of Kouan-in, a goddefs celebrated in Chi¬ 
na. They reprefent her holding an infant in her 
arms, and flie is invok’d by barren women whc» 
want to have cliildren. SIk may be compared to 
the antique ftatues which we have of Venus and 
Diana, with this difference, that the ftatues of 
Kouan-in are very modeft. 

There is another kind of porcelain, the making- 
of which is very difficult, fo that it is very un¬ 
common. The body of this porcelain is extreme-^ 

If 
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ly thin, and its lurluce very even, both within and 
without. It has mo':\Mng> howxvcr in it, groupcs 
of flowers, fnr exaenplc, and other fimiiar orna¬ 
ments. It is made in the following manner : 
when it is takcri off the wl).eel, tiicy put it on a 
mould on wliich rl':e hAurcs arc engraved, and 
thefe are imprinted on tie: irordc. lijctcraaliy they 
render it as fine anu oiiooth as poffiole, working ic 
With the chifTel, alter which, they varnifh it and 
bake it in the ordinary 

The European merchania lornatimcs uedre the 
Chirrefe workmen to give nicrn plates of china fbf 
tables, the leats ot chairs, or me iraines of pic¬ 
tures : but thele cannot be had. The largefl: and 
longeft plates are about a foot fquare. It they are 
made larger, let them be as thick as they will, 
they warp. For this reafon, inftead of making thefe 
plates thick, they make them with two furface.s 
which they unite, leaving the infide hollow. In 
the two frdes they make two apertures, to enchale 
them in joyrrers work or in the backs of chairs, 
where they make an agreeable appearance. 

The hrftory of King-te-tchin Ipeaks of feveral 
Works ordered by the emperors, which they in 
vain attempted to make. The grandfather of this 
prefent emperor befpoke urns almofi: of the fame 
figure with thofe pots in which we put otangc- 
trccs. Thefe urns he wanted to contain fmall 
red, gold, and filver-coloured fiftr, which are 
accounted curiofities. Perhaps he alfo intended to 
bath in thefe veflTcls v for they were to have beca 
three feet and an half in diameter, and two feet 
and an half high. The bottom was to have been; 
half a foot thick, and the frdes were to have been 
the third of a toot in thicknefs. The workmen 
laboured three years fucccfiively at thefe veflTels, 
and made two hundred, none of which fucceed- 

VoL.I. F cd* 
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ed. TJie fame emperor ordered plates for tlie 
porch of an open gallery. Every plate was to be 
three feet high, two feet and an half broad, and 
half a foot thick. All thefc things, fay the annals 
of King-te-tchin, could not be made, for which 
reafon the mandarines of that province petitioned 
the emperor to have the work difeontinued. 

As every profeflTion has its idol •, and as divinity is 
there as eafily communicated as the quality of count 
or marquis in Europe, it is not furprizing that 
there Ihould be a god of porcelain. The Poufa, 
which is the name of this idol, owes its origin to 
thefe defigns which the workiTlen cannot execute. 
*Tis faid that formerly an- emperor would abfo- 
lutely have porcelain upon a mr^el which he gave. 
It was fcveral dmes reprefented to him, that the 
thing was impofliblc ; but all thefe remonftrancca 
only ferved to excite his curiofity. The emperors, 
during their lives, arc the moft formidable deities 
in China, and they often believe that nothing 
ought to oppofe their defires-. The officers there¬ 
fore redoubled their care, and ufed all manner of 
rigour to the workmen. Thefc unfortunate crea¬ 
tures fpent their money, took a great deal of 
trouble, and only received blows. One of them 
in a fit of defpair, threw himlclf into a burning 
furnace, and was confumed in an inftant. The por¬ 
celain, as is faid, baked in that furnace, came out 
pcrfcftly beautiful, and agreeable to the taftc of the 
emperor* who demanded no more fince that time. 
That unfortunate man pafs’d for a hero, and after¬ 
wards became the idol which prefides over works 
of porcelain. 

As porcelain has been in great efteem for fo 
many ages, perhaps the reader may want to 
know wherein that of former times differs from 
the prefent, and what the judgment of the Chi- 

nclii. 
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nefe is in this particular. It is not to be doubted 
but China his its antiquaries, who are prepofleffcd 
in favour of their ancient works. Tho* the Chinefe 
are certainly admirers of antiquity, yet fome of 
them ftand up in defence of the modern work. 
But the porcel^n docs not, like old medals, give 
us an acquaintance with remote times. The old 
porcelain may be adorned with fome Chinefe cha* 
rafters, which, however, denote no point of liil- 
tory; fo that the curious find nothing in it but 
the tafte and colours to make them prefer it to 
that of the prefent days. *Tis faid in Europe that 
porcelain muft be long buried in the earth, before it 
arrives at its perfeftion. This is a falfe opinion, at 
which theChinefc laugh. The hiftory of King-te- 
tchin* fpeaking of the moft beautiful porcelain of 
former timesj fays, that it was fo much fought 
after, that the furnace was hardly opened, till the 
merchants were difputing with each other who 
ihould have the firft parcel. This by no means 
fuppofes that it was buried in the earth. 

*Tis true, in digging in the ruins of old build¬ 
ings, and efpecially in cleaning old wells, there are 
fometimes beautiful pieces of china found, which 
have been hid during revolutions in the ftate. This 
porcelain Is beautiful j bedaufe the natives only hid 
what was valuable^ that they might find it again, 
when the troubles were at an end. If it is efteem- 
ed, it is not becaufe it has acquired any new de¬ 
gree of beauty in the earthy but bccaufe it has re- 
taiiied its ancicrit beauty ; and this alone is of great 
importance in China^ where they give large fums 
for the fmalleft vefielsj which were ufed under the 
emperors Yan and Chun, who reigned many ages 
before,the dynafty of Tang, at which time porce¬ 
lain began to be ufed by the emperors. All that 
porcelain acquires by lying long in, the earth, is 
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fome change in its colouring or complexion, which 
Ihews that it is old. The fame happens to marble 
and ivory, but more fpeedily, becaufe the varnilh 
hinders the moifture from infinuating itfelf fo eafi- 
]y into the porcelain. 

According to the annals of King-tc~tchin, there 
were formerly urns fold at fifty-eight or fifty-nine 
taels, which amount to more than eighty crowns. 
What an immenfe fum muft thefe have been worth 
in Europe ? The book fays, that there was a 
furnace built on purpofe for each of thefe urnsy 
and that no expence was fpared on them. 

Certain mandarins, to their protestors at court 
make prefents of old porcelain, which they have 
the talent of makng themfelvcs ; that is, they have 
found the art of imitating ancient porcelain, or 
at lead fuch as is pretty old. The matter of thefe 
falfc Koti-tongs, or counterfeit antiques, is a yel¬ 
low earth found near King-te-tchin. A plate of 
this earth weighs as much as ten porcelain ones of 
the fame fize. There is nothing particular it> 
making this kind of porcelain, if not that they 
give it a varnifh made of yellow Hone mixed 
with ordinary oil, which prevails moft in the 
compolitioii. This mixture gives the porcelain a 
fea-greea colour. When it is baked, they throw 
it into a very rich broth of fowls and other viftu- 
als, in which it is boil’d. Aker this they put it 
into the fiithieft fink they can tkxi, and there leave 
it a month or more. When it comes out of this 
fink it paffes ior three or four hundred years old, or 
at lead, as o’d as the dynady of Ming, when the 
porcelain of thrs coiour and thicknefs was much 
c iiv - :oui court. 'Hxfc fpuric us antiques like- 
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The natives of China are almoft as curious 
about glafles and cryftak which come from Eu¬ 
rope, as the Europeans are of the Chinefc porce¬ 
lains : but whatever efteem the Chinefe have for 
our commodities of this kind, they do not crofs 
fhe feas for European glalfes, finding their own 
porcelain of more ufe, becaufe it bears hot liquors. 
A perfon may hold a cup of boiling tea without 
burning himfelf, if he knows how to take it in the 
Chinefe manner j which cannot be done with a 
filver cup of the fame thicknefs and fize. Porce¬ 
lain has its fplendor as well as glafs, and the lefs 
tranfparent, the lefs brittle it is. What happens 
to newly-made glafs, alfo happens to porcelain, 
which excellently denotes a nearly fimilar conftitu- 
tion of parts. Good porcelain has a clear found 
like glafs and if glafs is cut with a diamond, this 
laft is alfo ufed for joining pieces of broken por¬ 
celain ; and this conftitutes a particular trade in 
China. The natives ufe a diamond like a needle 
to make fmall holes in the body of the porcelain, 
thro’ which they put a (lender piece of tin weir j 
and by that means render the porcelain fit for ufe, 
when at the fame time the place where it was 
broken is hardly obferyable. 
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CHAP. V. 

Whether the traditions of China derive their 
origin from Egypt. Whether the conquejls of 
Sejojlris have been carried as far as China, 
fhe difference of the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and the Chinefe cbaraSlers, Whether there, 
are faves in China. Ihe origin of the fa¬ 
mous feflival of lanihorns. Caufe of the fre¬ 
quent famines and burnings in China. 

S Omc alTcrt that mod of the Chinefe traditions 
derive their origin from Egypt, and found 
their affertion on the hiftory which informs us that 
Sefoftris fubdued the nations on the other fide the 
Ganges, and advanced as far as the main ocean} that 
he might therefore have gone to China, and have 
efrablifhed Tome colonies there ; and that this con- 
jeffure may be confirmed, by an enumeration of 
feveral Chinefe cuftpms, aimofr entirely conform* 
able to thofe of the Egyptians. 

The hifrorical fafts which feem to deftroy this 
conjefture are briefly thofe ; Sefoftris the conque¬ 
ror reigned about fifteen centuries before Chrift. 
It appears pretty certain dtat he waged war againlf 
the Aflyrians and Scythians, and that he fubdued 
Phoenicia, Syria, and almoft all Afia Minor. I he 
Greek hUiorians inform us, that he was not nine years 
abfent from his ftates, and that he interrupted his 
I onqueftsin order to return to them, bccaufe his bro¬ 
ther Armais, to whom he had entrufted the govtrn- 
uicnt, wanted to take pofiTcifion of the throne, 
Hut is it equally certain that he carried his con- 
quefts as f.ir as the Gange?, and that he there fub¬ 
dued the nations, which be could not do till after 
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the expeditions we have related; that from the 
Ganges he paffcd to China, there eftabliftied co¬ 
lonies, and erefted pillars as monurhcnts of his 
vidlories, as we are told he every where did, and 
afterwards returned to Egypt to expel his brother ? 
If all this is not impoflible, it is at leafl: very hard 
to be believed j for at that time the pafiage from 
the Indies to China, was much more tmpradicable 
than it is at prefent, efpecially for an army. It is 
very uncertain whether the towns of Bochara and 
Samarcand, fo ufcful to the caravans, exifted at 
that time ; and whether there were other limilar 
places of refrclhment for merchants and travel¬ 
lers. 

Perhaps it may be faid, that Sefoftris only fent 
a-detachment of his army into China, to inform 
■themfclves of the nature of the country, and the 
charaftcr of the inhabitants. But at that time, 
and even before the entry of China was forbidden 
to all ftrangers, except ambaffadors, who were on¬ 
ly admitted with a finall retinue. The Chinefe 
treated them Well, made prefents to them, and 
fent them back to their frontiers, attended by 
a crowd of people, without fuffering any of them 
to remain in China, -or fettle in it j and this cuf- 
tom is ftill obferved to ail people. 

Shall we fay that Sefoftris, whom nothing ^•efift- 
ed, and who thought bimfelf matter of the world, 
humbled himfelf fo far as to fend an ambalTador to 
-China, fuppofii^ he knew it ? Would he not ra¬ 
ther have formed a delign of entering it as a con- 
ejucror •, and would he not have imagined that the 
Chinefe would give him as little trouble as the 
Indians ? Of this we have not a word in the Chi- 
iiefc hiftbry, tho’ it fpeaks of the irruptions which 
Jiave been made by feme more neighbouring na¬ 
tions, amoo^ whom there might be fome Egypa 
¥ ^ .tiai'i* 
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tians cafually mixed. It is probable, that at this 
time the Egyptians and Chinefe had no knowledge 
of each other j and that each of thefc two nations 
thought its own empire the firft, or rather the 
only one in the world. 

The fimilar cuftoms of the two nations are only 
probabilities, which when compared feemtodeftroy 
Mch other. 

We fee, fay fomc people, hieroglyphics in both 
nations. There is the fame divifion of tribes in 
China as in Egypt, the fame attachment to ancient 
cuftoms, the fame refpeft to parents and old peo¬ 
ple, and the fame love for the fcienccs, efpecially 
aftronomy. The feftival of lanthorns in China, 
that of lamps in Egypt, the metempfyehofis, and 
perhaps the perpetuity of trades, fay they, are all 
circumftanccs which prove a communication be¬ 
tween thefe two empires. 

It muft be confcllcd that this parallel is at firft 
view fomewhat ftriking. and favours the commu¬ 
nication now mentioned. However, if we exa¬ 
mine matters narrowly and circumftantially, wc 
fhall find that it docs not prove the point intend¬ 
ed. Let us begin with the hieroglyphics. 

Thefe, according to tlie two Greek words of 
which the name is compounded, fignify no more 
than certain facred fymbols or figures, by which 
the Egyptians ufed to reprefent the tenets of 
their religion and morality. Thefe were admired 
and greatly extolled by the Greeks. In imiution 
of the Greeks, many Europeans feeing them en¬ 
graved on bcautilul pillars, have the more eafily 
believed, that there was fome latent myftcry in 
them which they could not comprehend. 

If, in thefe days when China was not known, 
we had acr^entally. got an infeription in Chinefe 
^vadcfs, perhaps (hefe charaificrs would have 

beq^ 
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been equally admir’d, and fome one or other of 
the literati, a fet of men who pretend to be igno¬ 
rant of nothing, would have given a defeription of 
it in his own manner. 

Were the hieroglyphics of Egypt immoveable ? 
Was the meaning reprel'ented by them fo fix’d that 
it could not be changed, but always fignified the 
fame thing? Were there no hieroglyphics but for 
the myftcrics of religion ? Were there not alfo 
fome appropriated to ordinary ufes ? When did 
the Egyptians begin to have them ? Thefe are all 
queftions of which we are ignorant, but which yet 
ought to be known, before we can tell which of 
thefe two nations had the advantage of the dif- 
coveries of the .other. 

The Chinele charafters are but improperly 
hieroglyphics, and have not been inftituted for re¬ 
ligious more than other ufes. Tliey are arbitrary 
figns, which give us the idea of a thing, not by 
any relation they have with the thing fignified, but 
becaufe it was intended that fuch a fign Ihould fig- 
nify fuch a thing, without any regard to the found j 
fo that the diflerent nations who afterwards ufed 
the Chinefe charaders, as the Japonefe, theCoreans, 
and the Tcngkinefc, read them with the founds of 
their own particular languages, and affix the fame 
ideas to them as the Chinefe do. 

Thefe figns are fo arbitrary, that often their 
number of ftrokes may be changed, and their ex¬ 
ternal configuration altered, without producing 
any variation in the mearting and idea affix’d to 
them. Is this the cafe with the hieroglyphics of 
the Egyptians ? Do the neighbouring nations.ufe 
them ? Had they any of them for all the ufes of 
civil life? Could the fame hieroglyphic have 
different fenfes according as it was di^rentiy ufed 
in difcouric, as happens m the Chinefe cha- 
tafters ? 

Tho 
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TfaeChinere charaiflcrs were invented byTfang* 
kiai, who lived two tbouikad yews before Chrift. 
Did the Egyptian hieroglyphics fublift at this timef 
^Thc only conjefturc we can draw from circum- 
ftances, is that the Egyptians and Chinefe having 
Jaid the foundations two great monarchiesi, 
ntuft have had occafion for figns and chara^ers to 
write their laws and govern the people, and that 
each TOonardty muft have invented fome of its 
own. It was not neceffary for this purpofe that 
they fhould communicate with each other. Do wc 
not often fee new inventions appear, almoft at the 
lame time, in different parts of Europe? 

As for the perpetuity of trades, it never took 
place in China. On the contrary, there arc very 
tew Chinefe who like to learn the trades of their 
fathers, and never any thing but neceHity conftrains 
tltem to it. As foon as they arc mailers of a little 
money, they commence merchants, and fome of 
them even attempt to become petty mandarins. 

Neither ought the me^empfycbofis to enter int® 
the parallel, fincc it is a doflrine of later times, 
which has always been. unknown in China ^ and 
when attem pts have been made to introduce it, it 
has conftantiy been rqefted and anathematifed, as 
a kind of peftilence imported from the Indies. The 
learned Chinefe have wrote numbcrlefs books 
againft the abettors of this doflrine, which how¬ 
ever has fpread confiderably, cfpeciaily among the 
vulgar. Wc every where fee nothing but bonzes 
and paootls, which the prefent emperor has multir 
plied {fill more than his prcdcccflbrs. 

us proceed to the (laves or tribes faid to be 
at China. The following are the only circum- 
ftances which could give rife to this error. 

'I here are in China perfons who are infamous, 
not originally, but by the profelfion they cxercife. 

Thcfd 
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Thefe cwnot be received as nuuidarins, and the 
people concraA no alliances with them ; fuch are 
the comedians who play upon the public theatres t 
the minifters of debauchery; the corrupters of 
youth; jailors *, and thofe who in courts oaftinade 
criminals, when the fentence of the judge orden 
it. Thefe people are not particular cantons. *Tis 
mifery, and pot birth, which engages them in thefe 
ihameful profeffions, and their defcendants may 
forfake them, when they have wherewithal to live 
honourably. 

There is ftill another kind of infamous people, 
whom they call To-min. Thefe are only found in' 
the province of Tchekiang, cfpecially in the town 
of Chao-hiing, where they are obliged to live in a 
flreet by thcml'elves. They are only permitted to 
carry on the low eft and moft ignoble kind of bu* 
finefs, fuch as that of felling frogs and fugar'd 
cakes to children, and playing on the trumpet be¬ 
fore the dead, when they are carried to the grave. 
They are precluded from going to examinations, 
in order to cake any higher degrees. When hard 
talks are impofed on the people of the town, they 
make thefe poor creatures perform them, txcaufe 
every one has a right to ufc them ill with impunity. 
None of the reft of the people contrail: alliances 
with them. Their wives have particular marks on 
their ftalls to diftinguifli them from others. They 
are the only perfons who treat of marriages, and 
have accefs to the ladies who have either Tons or 
daughters to difpofe of in marriage. They accom¬ 
pany the fpoufe when Ihe goes to the hulband’s 
boufe. On this occalion they gain more or Icfs 
in proportion to their dexterity in concealing from 
the two parties (who never fee each other till the 
wedding-day) thefe faults which are not pcrcdvcd 
at firft fight. 

*Tis 
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*Tis true,th«t in all this there is fomc appearance 
of fla-vcry, and people have been fo much the 
more eafily deceived in this refpeft, becaufe the 
Chriftians of that city will not admit to baptifoi 
the To-min, whom they look upon as an infamous 
fet of people, and with whom they will have no 
converfation. However, there is no abfolute flavc- 
ry in this, if we will but be at the pains to examine 
into the origin of this matter •, for all agree, and 
even the inhabitants of the town of Koo-hing, that 
thefe To-min are the dcfcendants of the principal 
nobility who lived near the end of the dynafty of the 
Songs, whom the Guers deftroy’d; and becaufe thefe 
nobility gave the conquerors the greateft trouble, 
and refus’d fub)e<5lion, fuch of them as furviv- 
ed the daughter were condemn’d to live in Chao- 
hing, and in the mortifying date in which they 
have remained fince the beginning of the reign of 
Yong-tching, who in a declaration which he 
made againft fo odious a ftatute, decreed, that the 
To-min Ihould be looked upon as his other fub- 
jefts ; that they might be examined and take de¬ 
grees, in order to enjoy places, if any ot' them 
were capable of fo doing. 

This order was publifhed every where, and met 
with no oppofition except from the literati ofChao- 
hing, who cruelly made a part of their glory to 
confift in the opprclfion of thefe miferable creatures. 
They oppofed the favour which was to be fiiewn 
them, and went in a tumultuous manner to make 
their complaints to the governor of the town, who 
found himfelf in great perplexity -, for when the re 
is a mutiny among the people, the governor is, fure 
to be divefted of his authority, as a man who wants 
abilities to govern. He was upon his guard, how¬ 
ever, and hit upon a ftratagem which fucceeded. 
He fummoned the chiefs of the To-min beforp- 

hi|; 
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kis tribunal, and in magnificent terms reprefented 
to them the clemency of the emperor, and then 
added of his own accord, that there were condi¬ 
tions annexed to this bounty, the firft of which was, 
that they fiiould no longer exercife their ordinary 
profeffion. Upon this the poor creatures cried 
out, that in order to honour tliem they wanted to 
make them die of hunger •, fince they had no other 
means of fubfifting. Difficulties were ftaried on 
each fide, and both feparated without coming to 
any conclufion. After this the richer fort of the 
To-min quitted Chao-hing, and fettled elfewhere. 
Some of them came to Peking and bore offices. 
The reft gradually delivered themfelves from this 
flavery. 

Another clafs of people, whom they call Kankia, 
is not much lefs contemptible. Thcfe are the men 
who from the provinces bring to the capital, barks 
loaded with rice for the imperial magazines. The 
emperors Yuen firft made this canal to tranfporc 
rice and other things by water for the fcrvice of 
the court. They looked upon the management of 
thefe barks as a hard and laborious employment, 
and therefore fubjefted thofe to it, who for perfonal 
crimes had been condemn’d to banifhment. Some 
were made captains of the barks, and others com¬ 
mon failors. They put them into thefe barks with 
their whole families, and they have no other houfe, 
whether the bark fails or lies at anchor. They 
are furniffied with rice and every thing nc- 
ceflfary for their fubfiftence. • Many of them be¬ 
came rich, becaufe without paying either freight 
or duty, they put into their barks a great many 
commodities on their own account which they fold 
at Peking. This prafticc lafted till k was prohi¬ 
bited to take on board, cither for themfelves or 
others, above an huadrecl weight, the cuftom of 

which 
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which they paid three or four times before they 
arrived at Peking. Thus the favour granted to 
' them as well as the others, of being examined, 
cods them dear, becaufe being poorer than before, 
they cannot fupport their children till they obtain 
fome degree. 

This is, no doubt, what has given Occalion to 
fay that there were claltes of (laves in China: but 
if it was fo, we might in like manner fay thatper- 
fons condemned to the gallics, or to exile, confti- 
tute particular bodies of (laves. The reft of the 
Chinefe hare always been divided into men of let* 
Cers, fbidiers, merchants, and tradefmen, as in 
other countries. 

Wc now come toconfidcr the fcaft of lanthorns, fo 
famous in China, and which may be compared with 
that held at Sais, from which it feems to havd deriv* 
cd its origin *, for the Chinefe feaft is much more 
recent, at leaft in point of fame, than that of 
Egypt recorded by Herodotus. The fcaft of 
lanthorqs was inftituted to congratulate the empe¬ 
rors, and afford the people a fpeftacle fo the be¬ 
ginning oT each year. A Chinefe author fpeaks 
of it in the following manner: 

Under the emperor Youi-tong of the dynafty of 
Tang, a certain man whole nanae was Poto afk'd 
leave to light a hundred thoufand lanthorns in 
the night, on the 15th of the firft moon. The 
emperor came out of his palace to be witnefs 
to the Ipe^cle; and that the people might have 
the fame ditvrfion, lie ordered that the ports 
ftiould not be Ihut the whole night, and declared 
that every one might walk thro’ all the ftrects 
without any fear of being arrefted* In the fame book 
it is faid, that in the Year ofChrift 95o,thcempirc be¬ 
ing in a profound peace and the erc^ plentiful, the 
emperor decreed the feaft fhould laft till the 

18 th 
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18 th 6f the fame month, in order to divert the 
Hterati and the people; but after him thefe diver- 
fions were reduced to three days. This teaft is ac¬ 
companied with feveral pieces of fire-works. 

The feme author adds, that under the dynaftjr 
of the Ychcou, they lighted lamps at the fecri- 
fices offered to the Chan-bi, and that in the dy- 
nafty of Han when the fc< 5 b of To had penetrat¬ 
ed into the palace of the emperor, this prince or¬ 
dered latxhorns to be lighted, to render it more 
famous. 

There is another book which fays, that Under 
the dynafty of theTcheou, which Med more than 
eight centuries, an emperor whofe name is not 
mentioned, on the 13th of the firft moon permit¬ 
ted people to come abroad into the ftreets in the 
night; that is to fay, continues the author,, they 
lighted lanthoms. . 

This is all we find concerning the feaft of lant- 
hcM-ns. Tho’ it is very old at China, it neverthc- 
lefs appears that it has not been celebrated under 
Youi-tfong. Let the world after this judge whe¬ 
ther the Chinefe or Egyptians had this feaff firft. 

As for the other rcfemblances found between tlxe 
two nations; fuch as their inviolable attachment 
to ancient cuftoms, the refpeft paid to parents, 
the laws, and old people, the love of arts and fci'- 
ences ; we may reafonably think of them in the 
following manner: 

Before the dffpcrfion of die nations, the three 
fons of Noah, Shem,. Ham, and Japheth, had 
learnt from their father, at Icaft by verbal inftruc- 
cion, what related to the fciences, and the doc¬ 
trine of morals, not to mention the knowledge 
they might receive before the deluge front thofe 
who were elder,, fince they were married before' 
they eotered into the aik. . Noah, no doubt, con¬ 
tinued 
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tinued to inftruft them. If he had inclined to fa¬ 
vour one more than another, he would not have 
made choice of Cham, that wicked and accuffed 
fon from whom the Egyptians fprung, but rather 
of Shem and Japheth, who were blefled of the 
Lord. This laft and his defcendants foon forgot 
the inftruftions they received ; but it was not fo 
with the defcendants of Slrein who peopled China. 
They foon formed a great empire, Whrch they at¬ 
tempted to govern as if it had been a fingle fami¬ 
ly. This was the means of perpetuating the im¬ 
portant rules relating to morality and the other 
iciences, which they had received from their an- 
ceftofs. 

The Egyptians were alfo atriong the firft, or if 
we can believe them, abfolutcly the firft who form¬ 
ed an empire and cultivated the fciences. They 
fucceeded better than the Chinefe, becaufe, per- 
liaps, they had finer geniufes and greater applica¬ 
tion to lludy. But after all, it may be faid, that 
the Egyptians and Chinefe, without having any 
communication fince their reparation, refemble 
each other in a great many things, each having 
improved their ftock drawn from the fame fource, 
according to their diverfity of genius, which is ge¬ 
nerally very different among brothers, and Hill 
more among their defcendants. 

But it is aftonilhing that people fhould com¬ 
pare the Chinefe with the Egyptians, in point of 
ihcir refpeft to their parents and old people. Thcfe 
laft muft therefore have had a great horror at of¬ 
fences committed againft their parents. The dif¬ 
ference at prefent between thefe two nations, is, 
that in one this love of parents is almoff extinft, 
whereas in the other it fubfifts in full force. What 
is now become of the Egyptians? Where arc 
their laws, their fciences, and cuftoms ? Nothing 

now 
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now remains of their grandeur, but fome ruins and 
fome fhattered pillars with their infcriptions. Their 
conquerors have dcftroycd cVery things becaufe 
their kingdom was neither large nor populous 
enough to ftop the courfe of their conquefts. 

C^ina, for a quite contrary reafon, being feve- 
ral times conquered, has reduced its conquerorr, 
by fubjefting them to its own cuftoms, and has fo 
changed them, that in a ftiort time they were no 
longer known for ftrangers. The conquerors of 
this nation have never been able to alter either its 
charafier or language. They have not fo much as 
had it in their power to introduce their own lan¬ 
guages into the cities where they held their 
courts. In a word, th«r defeendants arc become 
Chinefc. 

The dynaftles of the Kin and the Yuen are 
fenhble proofs of this, which is alfo confirmed 
by the Tartarian Mantcheous who afe ftill upon 
the throne. They have only been able to change 
the form of the habits, and make their fubjefts cut 
off their hair. Every thing clfc fubfifts in its for¬ 
mer ftatc, and tho* it is not much above a hundred! 
jrearS fince they became matters of China, they are 
already Chinefe in their morals, cuftoms and ap- 

E earances. Nothing is fpoken but Chinefe in Pe- 
ing, and in the houfes of the Mantechous They 
arc even obliged to fend their children to fchool to 
learn to read and write the Tartar language, that 
they may have places in the judicatories where 
both languages are ufed ■, and in the provinces no 
one can fpeak the Mantecheu language. 

But from which of the fons of Shem did the 
Chinefe derive their origin ? 'Tis highly probable 
that it was from Jeftan, the younger brother of 
Phaieg, both the fons of Heber. This opinion is 
fupported by the following reafons. 

VoL, I. G Fifft* 
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Firft, the fcripture after the enumeration of the 
thirteen children of JeAan, fays * “ And their 
“ dwelling was from Melha, as thou goeft unto Se- 
“ phar, a mountain of* the eaft.” The country 
which they inhabited extended from the ikirts of 
Melha as far as Sephar, which is a mountain lying 
in the eaft. Mount Sephar is in Arabia, as is ge¬ 
nerally granted. It is by no means one of thefe 
mountains which form mount Iroaus, whofe 
fouthern extremity in the Thibet is called Can- 
tiffas. Another part whence Ganges takes its 
fource is called Lanquer. The northern parts as 
far as Tartary are called Belgians, and at prefent 
Althai. Thefe arc the paOages to China, which 
were not known to Je< 5 lan. Thefe names are po- 
fterior to thole who firft inhabited the moun¬ 
tains. 

The fccond reafon is, that the emperor Yao is 
alfo by the Chinefe called Yao-tang, a name which 
very much refcmbles jeftan, by whom, or his 
children, China moft certainly was peopled. 

But from which ever of the fons of Shem the 
Chinefe are defeended, it is plain that on entering 
China, they Ihut the doors behind them, and have 
ever fince been very careful not to open them, ex¬ 
cept to foreign ambaftadors. It is furprifing that 
their neighbours on the eaft from Thibet in go- 
ing north as far as Chamo, who are alfo the defccn- 
^ants of Shem, Ihould be fo different from the 
Chinefe in difpofitions, language, features of the 
face, and fhape of the body. 

The Tartars are brutal, ignorant and deceitful, 
three very bad qualities, but rare among the Chinefe. 
When any of them come to Peking, if a perfon 
alks the Chinefe whence this difference proceeds, 
they anfwer chont-ton cache; that is, from fire 

and 
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and water, or from the nature of the country which 
produces this change both in the body and mind of 
its inhabitants. 

We lhall now fpeak of the famines fo frequent 
at China. How can it be, fome may fay, that a 
laborious, fober, and induftrious people, living in 
the moft beautiful and fertile country in the world, 
and governed by the wifeft princes, fhould be fo 
often fubjeft to famines, while we fee barren coun¬ 
tries inhabited by people who want many of thefe 
advantages, which rarely or never feel the 
ihocks of famine? 

To anfwer this objeftion. It will be fufficient to 
make the following obfervations. In a time of fa¬ 
mine China can receive no afliftance from her neigh¬ 
bours, but is on the contrary obliged to fupply 
them. Beginning at the province of Yun-nan, and 
paiTing to the north thro* the provinces of Kocr- 
tcheou, Se-tchuen, and Chenfi, as far as the great 
wall, we find nothing but dreadful mounuins, in¬ 
habited for the moft part by favages, who have 
their own chiefs and laws, and fpeak a different 
language. They often make incurfions into the 
low countries, and lay vaft tracks of it defolate, 
but have never yet been fubdued. 

• To the north of China arc thcMongals, a natioo' 
indeed fubjefted to China, but naturally fo lazy, 
that they only fow millet for their own fup- 
port. Their flocks fupply them with their other 
food. 

To the north-caft is the province of Leao-tong. 
It is very fertile, but fo far diftant from Peking, 
that its produce cannot be eafily tranfported thi¬ 
ther, and this is even impratfticable in the winter 
feafon. 

Corea furnifhes no grains to China. The pro¬ 
vinces ol Kiang-naroand Tchc*kiang have the fea 
G 2 on 
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®n the eaft, and are three or four days journey 
diftatit firom Japan. However, none of their vef- 
fes go thither for provifioas, either becaufe Japan 
is already fo populous that it has none to fpare, or 
becaufe after its gates arelhut, they would be expof' 
ed to too many danecrs. 

The province of Foukieo on the fbutl^ bor der s 
on the fea, and oppoHte to it is the ifland of ^ g » 
mob, of which only a part belongs to China, 
which mull fupply it with provifioas, when it fof- 
fers famine. 

The province of Quang-tong has nothing on 
the fout^ but the fea, and uncultivated land *, fo 
that in running thro* all the provinces of China, 
we muH fee, t^t Ihe herfelf is obliged to fupporC 
her numbcrlcfs crowd of inhabitants. 

When the crop fails in one province, or one 
part of a province, by drought, or fome hidden in¬ 
undation, the great mandarins have recourfe to 
the public granaries, but finding them empty, they 
drawf informations, tho’ very unwillingly, l^caufe 
they carry bad news. Thcfe informations or .me¬ 
morials, when lent to Peking, pafs thro* many 
hands, fo that they do not reach the emperor till 
after fome days. He then orders the grandees to 
afiemble, and deliberate on the means of relieving 
the mifery of the dillrefied. On this occafion he 
makes very fine fpeeches, after which the court 
comes to a rcfolution. They nominate mandarins 
to go to the relief of the afflidlcd provinces. If 
difpacch is required they furnifis tliem with poft- 
horfes and bear their expences. If they get no 
horfes, they go at their own ezpence, in which 
cafe they demand time to prepare for their depar¬ 
ture. After a great many delays, they fet out j 
but the diftreffed may die of hunger before they 
receive any fuccour. 


If 
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the ptdsiie granaries are often empty, this 
ihappens, tecaufe' ^e great mandarins who have 
the care of them, entruft the keeping of them to 
true harpies, who are like hungry wolves guard¬ 
ing a Iheep-fold. Thefe villains ufe a thoufand 
artifices to rob and plunder, by which means a 
famine happens. The public granaries are almofl 
entirely pillaged. The mandarins and fubaltern 
officers are puniflied ; but this docs not remedy the 
prefent evil. The people wait hope, and die with¬ 
out relief. 

The fecond caufe of famine is, that they do not 
manage their grains well, but confume great xjuan- 
tities of them in making wine, aqua-vitas and ar¬ 
rack. 

The famine is not the only inconveraency at¬ 
tending this preparation of arrack. It is alfo the 
mod common caufe of the frequent conflagrations 
which happen in the cities of china, and efpecially 
in Peking. The C hinefc neither drink wine nor 
arrack, till they have warmed them. They ufe 
thefe liquors, efpecially at night when going to 
bed, efpecially merchants, tradefmen, and fol- 
diers. Every one has in his bed-chamber a furnace 
with a fire of charcoal, with which they boil their 
rice and tea, and at the fame warm the alcove of 
-bricks in which they lie. On the fame furnace 
they warm this fort of drink, eating faked herbs 
with it, fo that they get themfelvcs intoxicated at 
n fmall expcncc. if thro’ carcleflhefs, or intoxi¬ 
cation, they kt any of the arrack fall on the fir<^ 
the flame foon reaches the roof, which is only made 
of ofier matts, or of paper, and is no more than 
three or four feet higher than a man’s head. On 
this occafion the whole chamber is indantly on 
fire-i and becaufe the Ihops where the merchants 
ii<« and mod of the other houfes are not feparated 
G 3 ■ from 
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from each other by thick walb ; and becaufe the 
beams arc often fattened together, the firefpreads 
vith rapidity, and does great damage before it can 
be extinguimed. 


CHAP. VI. 

CbaraSler of the Cbiriguanes, difpoftion of tbeir 
towns^ tbeir ornamentSy tbeir apfarelytnar^ 
riages, cuftoms at tbe birtb of tbeir cbildretty 
their ceremonies with tbe dead, their opi¬ 
nion concerning the fate of tbe foul, when 
feperated from tbe body. 


rr' H E towns of the people of South America 
X. are difpofed in form of a circle, in the cen¬ 
ter of which is the capital. They are very fub- 
jeft to get intoxicated by a very ftrong liquor 
which their women prepare. They acknowledge 
no deity. When they are in their own houfes 
they often go quite naked. They have, how¬ 
ever, coverings of leather, which they moft gene¬ 
rally carry on their arms. When they travel they 
put on this covering to defend themfelves from 
thorns, of which their foretts are full. 

Their women only cover themfelves with fome 
old rags, which hang down from their watte to 
their knees. Their hur is long and beautiful. 
On their heads they wear a kind of crown, which 
has a pretty good air. They generally paint their 
faces of a fire colour, and all the rett of their bo¬ 
dies, when there is any feaft where they are to get 
drunk. The men only mark fome lines of the 

fame 
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fame colour on their faces, to which they add 
fonlc large black ftrokes. When both men and 
women are painted in this manner they have a ter¬ 
rible air. The women pierce their inferior lip, 
and hang to it a fmall cylinder of brafs, fiJver, or 
tranfparent refin. 

Boys and girls have not the leaft clothing till 
they are twelve years old, and this cuftom is uni- 
verfally eftablifhed thro’ all South-America. Their 
arms are fpears, bows and arrows, which the wo¬ 
men manage as dcxteroully as the men. 

Their marriages, if they may be fo call’d, have 
nothing certain. A hulband quits his wife when 
he pleafes. Hence it is that they have children in 
almoft all the towns. In fome they marry for two 
years, after which they go and marry in another. 

The pretended marriage is made without much 
ceremony. When a man wants a woman for his 
wife, he endeavours to gain her aifedion, he re¬ 
gales her for fome time with fruits of his own 
growth, and with fowls he has taken in hunting, 
after which he lays a bundle of wood before her 
door. If Ihe takes it in, the marriage is concluded, 
but if Ihe does not, he muft feek mr another. 

They have no other phyficians than one or two 
of the oldeft men in the town. The whole know¬ 
ledge of thefe pretended phyficians conliils in 
whiftling round the patient to banifh the dif- 
eafe. 

When a girl arrives at a certain age they oblige 
her to remain in her hamock, which they fuf- 
pend at the end of the cottage. The fecond 
month they lower the hamock half way, and the 
third month old women enter the cottage armed 
with batons. They run up and down ftriking 
every thing they find,and purfuing, as they fay, tlw 
fnake which ftung the girl, till at 1^ one of them 
G 4 concludes 
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concludes this farce-by faying that ihe hat hilh^ 
the fnake. 

When a woman brings a child into the worlds 
it is cuftomary for the bufband to obferve fo rigid 
an abftinence for three or four days, that he is not 
fo much as permitted to drink. They do not a- 
bandon thek dead, as the other barbarous nations 
do. When any of their family dies they put him 
in an earthen veiTcl proportioned to the bulk of 
the carcafs, and inter him near their own cottage. 
For this rcafon, all round thcfe cottages we lee 
heaps of earth raifed in proportion to the number 
of vclTels which have been interr’d in them. 

The women bewail the dead thrice a day, in the 
morning, at noon, and in the evening. This ce¬ 
remony lafts for I'evcral months, or as long as they 
plcafe. This fort of lamentation begins as foon as 
the difeafe is thought dangerous. Three or four 
women furround the patient’s bed, and utter the 
moll dreadful cries and howiings. The patient 
would rather have his head broke than not be be- 
w.'iiled in this manner *, for if they tailed in per¬ 
forming this ceremony, it would be an infallible 
fign that he is not beloved. They believe the irar 
mortality of the ibul, without knowing what be¬ 
comes of it after its feparation from the body, 
They imagine that it wanders up and down in the 
woods round their towns, where they go to feck it 
every morning, till not finding it they defift from 
their ufejefs labour. 

They draw bad omens from the fong of certaia 
birds, efpecially of one of a cincritious colour, 
which is no larger than a fparrow. If, after they 
are fet out on a journey, they hear it fing, they 
go no farther, but return home direftly. 

The magicians and forccrers who m^e fortunes 
among the otlier favages, are among them abhor’d 
and look’d upon as pubfick pelts, 

C«AP, 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the ifle ofTfong~mng% the jruits vtUchgrm 
in it j the method of cultivating the rice j tlx 
crop of cotton^ how it is prepared j a parti-- 
cular kind of earth whence they take their 
fait } the manner of obtaining this fait Jrom 
the earth i the (barabler of tbefe ijlanders. 

T H E iQand of Tfong-ming in the province 
of Nangking, from which it is only lepa<- 
rated towards the weft by a branch of the fea, noc 
more than five or fix leagues broad, is fituated ia 
the thirty-third degree of nonh latitude. 

The manner in which this ifiand began to be 
peopled, is not very much to its honour. It was 
formerly afav^ and defarr country, ail covered 
Vt'ith briars, 'lliey fent thither all the robbers and 
proftigate wretches, of whom they wanted to purge 
the empire. The firft people fcnc thither were ob¬ 
liged cither to die of hunger, or to draw their 
ah meats from the bofom of the earth. The defuse 
of living rendered them asftive and induftrious. 
They improved this uncultivated land, tore op 
the ufclefs plants, and fowing the few grains ch^ 
had brought with them, they were not long before 
they reaped the fruit of their labours. In a fos^ 
years a gcoat part of the ground which they had 
cultivated became fo fertile, that itfumifihcd than 
with, plenty-of neceifaries. 

This induced fome Chinefe families, who could 
hardly fubfift:oR the continent, to come to a eooti- 
try, the culture of which would iseleaie chefla from 
the extreme indigence in which they were. They 

therer 
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therefore tranfportccl themfelves into this ifland, 
and divided the whole ground among them ; but 
finding that they could not improve it all, they 
fent for other families from the continent. They 
granted them for ever a part of the ground, on 
condition, however, that they Ihould every year 
pay them in different commodities, a rent pro* 
portioned to their crop. 

The ifland of Tfong-ming was not then fo 
large as it is now. In procefs of time feveral fmall 
iflands being united to it, form’d one continued 
track about twenty leagues long, and five or fix 
broad. 

There is but one town in the whole country, 
which is of the third order, when compared with 
the other towns of the empire. The country is 
divided by an infinite number of canals, which 
receive the rain-water, and convey it to the fea. 
The land is even, and free from mountains. The 
canals arc fenced by very high banks, to fccure the 
fields againfl: inundations. 

The air of the country is temperate and whol- 
fome, tho’ the rains, which fall plentifully, cfpeci- 
ally in the fpring and middle of the fummer, ren¬ 
der it very moift. The cxceflive cold docs not laft 
there above twelve days, but the intenfe heat con¬ 
tinues two months, and would be intolerable, if it 
was not moderated by rains, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning. Twice or thrice a year there 
come terrible hurricanes from the north-eaft, 
which overthrow every thing. In other refpec'b the 
country is very agreeable. The multitude of houfes 
Icattcr’d up and down the fields prefents us with ^ 
molt charming fpedlacle. Here and there we fee 
large villages full of the fhops of merchants, who 
ei^oy abundance of every thing. 
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Bcfidcs, between every village there arc as many 
houfes fcatter’d up and down, as there arc families 
employed at work. The high roads, which are 
narrow, becaufe the inhabiunts are fparing of their 
ground, ar« full of fmall (hops on each lide, to 
lupply travellers with neceflaries. Strangers are 
ready to imagine, that almoft all the beft cultivated 
parts of the ifland make but one continued city of 
an immenfe extent. 

But what appears aftonifliing is, how the nura- 
berlefs multitude of the inhabitants of this illand fub- 
fifts. Gecfe, ducks and fowls, are the moft com¬ 
mon food. In winter the fea-coafts are all cover’d 
with wild ducks, which they take in gins. They 
have a large quantity of oxen, which only ferve 
for labour, and are fo tradable, that a child can 
lead them where he plcafcs. 

The foil produces few fruits, and of thefe the 
bell; is the fetfe, which is as large as our apples. 
We there find water melons, which are red, and 
full of a frefh and fweet water. The foil produces 
no vines, but the whole ifland has plenty of wine. 
The inhabitants have found the fecret of making very 
good wine of a kind of rice differentfrom that which 
they ufc for food. They make this wine in the 
following manner: They leave the rice to foak in 
water, with fome other ingredients, for twenty, 
and fometimes for thirty days; after which they boil 
the whole. When it is fermented, it is covered, 
with a volatile froth, very like that of our new 
wines. Under this froth is a very pure wine, 
which when rack’d, is poured into well varnifhed 
earthen veflels. Of the lye they make a brandy al¬ 
moft as ftrong as that of France. 

Tho’ the fituation of the ifland would make 
ftrangers think that almoft all its inhabitants were 

ftfhermei^ 
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fiflKrnxn, yet there are very fc# of them fuch by 
pn^elfion. They have all kinds of fifh, and an in> 
credible number of fmall vefTels come loaded with 
them at fcveral fealbos of the year. 

One of the filh which the Chinele moft efteem, 
and which weighs about forty pounds, is by them 
called Eocunvaile. They call it fo, bccaufe it has 
on its back, belly, and two Tides, a range of cut¬ 
ting Tcales, placed in a right line, and laid over 
each other, almoil: like the tiles of a houfe. It is 
an excellent filh, of a whkilh colour, and in tafte 
reiembles veal. 

When the weather is ferene, they catch another 
very delicious filh, which they call the meal-filh, 
on account of its extreme whitenefs. Its black 
eye-hails feem to be Tct in two fmall and Ihining 
circles of filver. 

This filhing is hardly over till large veflels come 
from the province of Tchc-kiang, loaded with 
another kind of frelk filh, which they call the yel¬ 
low filh on account of its colour \ it refembles the 
cod of Newfoundland. 

However great the fifh-trade of the ifland is, it 
would not be Tufficient for tht fupport of the inha¬ 
bitants, unlefs a prodigious quantity of fait-filh 
were brought from the fea-coafts, between the 
mouth of the Kiairg, and the province of Chan- 
tong, 

The foil is not the fame in all the ifland. There 
are dircc kinds of it very different from each other. 
The firft lies towards the north, and is quite uncul¬ 
tivated. The fhrubs, which grow there fponta- 
neoufly, are of confidcrable value ; fomc of them 
are ufed in building the country-houfes, and the 
mb Terves as firing, not only to all the country. 
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t>nt aifo to fome of the coafts adjacent to the con¬ 
tinent. 

The fecond kind of foil is (hat which frooi the 
former extends to the fea on the fouth. The iOand- 
ers in this hare every year two crops } the one of 
grain, which in general is in the month of May» 
the other is of rice or cotton, the former in Sep¬ 
tember, and the latter a little after. Their grama 
are wheat, barley, and a kind of bearded com, 
which, tho’ like rye, is neverthekrs a diSerent 
nature. 

The culture of the rice is the moft troublefome. 
From the begtnniog of June they cover their fields 
with the water of the canals, which are very nume¬ 
rous. For this purpoie they ufe certain machines 
like thofe employed in Europe for draining mar* 
fhy grounds, or emptying ponds. They till the 
land three different times fucccflivcly, with their 
feet conffantly under water. Then they break the 
clods of earth with a mattock ; and by a wooden 
machine, (m which a man ftands upright, and 
which is drawn by an ox, they level the ground fa 
as to make the water at an equal height in all parts 
of it. Then they pull up the rice, which a 
month before they had fown very thick in another 
canton, and tranfplant it more regularly into the 
ground thus prepared. When the rice begins to 
appear, they are very careful to puH up the weeds, 
which might choak it. In great droughts they 
endeavour that their fields ihould be covered with 
the waters of the fea, which fills their canals. What 
is furprifing is, that thele waters which are fait all 
the reft of the year, become fweet and proper to 
fertilife the land at the very time when the inhabi¬ 
tants intend to till it. 


Their 
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Their method of clearing the rice of its huiks, is 
▼cry fingular. It grows with a hard and rough 
Ikin, like that of barley. When it is in this ftate, 
they boil it gently in water, dry it in the fun, and 
unhoflc it at feveral times. The firft time they 
take oflF the coarfc Ikin, and the fecond the red 
pellicle, which differs in colour according to the 
kind of rice, of which there are more than thirty 
forts. Their rice is not fatinacious and broken, 
like that of Ekirope, but very beautiful and whole. 

The crop of cotton requires Icfs trouble and fatigue 
than that of rice. The very day they cut down 
their corn, they fowthe cotton in the fame'field, and 
torn the furface of the earth over it with a rake. 
When this earth is moiftened by the rain or dew, 
there gradually rifcs a Ihrub about two feet high. 
The flowers which appear about the beginning or 
middle of Auguft, are generally yellow, and fomc- 
times red. I'he flower is fucceeded by a bud, 
which is of the form of a goofeberry, and as large 
as a nut. When this bud is forty 4 ays old, it 
opens of itfelf ; and being fplit in three different 
parts, contains three fmall parcels of cotton ex¬ 
tremely white, and of the fame form with the 
cods of filk-worms. Thefe parcels are fix’d to the 
bottom of the open hufk, and contain the feed for 
the following year. It is then time to reap the har-t 
weft, but when the weather is good, they leave the 
fruit expofed to the fun for two or three days, be- 
caufc the heat inflates it, and renders it more va¬ 
luable. 

As all the fibres of the cotton are ftrongly adhe¬ 
rent to the feeds which they include, the natives 
ufc a wheel to feparate them. This wheel has two 
▼cry fmooth rollers, the one of wood and the 
other of iron, about a foot long and an inch thick. 
They arc fo applied to each other, that there appears 
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mo diftance between them. WhUe one hand moves 
the fitft of thefe rollers, and the foot the fecond, 
the other hand applies the cotton to them, which 
is feparated by this motion, and pafles from one 
fide, while the feed remains bare on the other. 
They then card and fpin the cotton, in order to 
make ftufis of it. 

There is a third kind of foil, which, tho' ap¬ 
parently barren, is yet more profitable than the 
reft. It is a kind of pinguous earth meafured out 
in fevcral cantons of the northern part of the ifiand. 
They obtain fuch a quantity of fait from it, as 
not only fupplies the whole ifiand, but alfo the in¬ 
habitants of the continent, who come for it fecretly 
in the night time. They purchafe it at a fmall 
price, on account of the rifques they run *, for if 
they are caught by the mandarins, their boats and 
falts are cohfifeated, and themfelves condemned to 
work in the gallies four or five years. 

It is not eafy to explain how certain portions of 
earth difpei&d thro’ a whole country, Ihould be fo 
full of fait as not to produce a fingle herb, 
while other portions juft contiguous to them, pro¬ 
duce abundance of corn and cotton. It often hap¬ 
pens that thefe laft portions are filled with fait, 
while the former become proper to be fown with 
cotton or corn. This is one of the fecrets of na¬ 
ture, which the human mind in vain attempts to 
penetrate. 

They obtain the fait from this earth in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. They firft make the earth fmooth 
as a glafs, and then raiie it in fioping ridges, in 
order to hinder the water from remaining on it. 
When the fun has dried the furface of it, and when 
it appears all white with the particles of fait, they 
raife it in fmall heaps, which they beat clofe on all 
fides, to hinder the rain from entering into them. 

Then 
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Then titey fpread this earth upon large ^nloi 
with a gentle declivity, and which have lips three 
or fijur inches high. Then they pour a certain, 

S iantity of frclh water upon it, which penetrating 
ro' tte whole carries along with it all the par¬ 
ticles of the fiilt into a large earthen veffel, into 
which it falls drop by drop, thro* a fmall canal 
made on purpofe. 

The earth thus purg’d does notion that account, 
become ufelcfs. They put it byi, and when it is 
dry they reduce it to powder, which tiicy fpread 
on the ground whence they took it. In feven 
or eight days it is mixed with an infinite num¬ 
ber of particles of fait, which they colkA in the 
ljune manner. 

While the men are thus at work in the fields, 
tbe women and children arc employed in cottages 
built on the fpot, in boiling the fait Waters. They 
put them into very large and deep iron bafons, 
which are placed upon an earthen furnace fo pre¬ 
pared, that the flame may be equally diftributed 
to all the bafons, and exhaled in fmoke thro* a 
long vent built like a chimney at the extremity 
of the furnace. When thefe waters have boiled 
fomc time, they are infpiffated, and gradually 
changed into a very white lalt, which they ftir con* 
ftantly with an iron fpatula, till it is entirely dry. 


GHAE 
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CHAP. Vllt 

Of the arts and the medicim of tbi IndiahU 

N O nation equals the Indians in what relates 
to the mechanic arts. Their tradcfmcrt 
have a furprifing flcill artd dexterity, and arc 
particularly ejdcellent at making ftuffs fo fine, that 
Very broad and long pieces of them cart be dtawn 
thro’ an ordinary gold ring. 

If we tear a piede of muflin and give it tO be 
mended by the Indian ftrte-drawets, it is impoA 
fible to difeoVer where it has been join’d. They 
fo dexteroufly unite the pieces of an earthen or pot-* 
celain veffel, that we cannot perceive whete they 
have been broken. 

The goldfmiths work in filigrinwitli incredible 
neatnefs, and pcrfeftly imitate the European works* 
fho’ their forge and other utenfils for that purpofc, 
coft them no more than a crowri. 

The loom which the weavers ufe cofts no mote* 
and with this loom we may fee them at work irt 
their courts, or on the toad fldes, weaving ihofe 
beautiful fluffs fo much fought after bV all the 
World. 

They have no need of wine to make brandy } 
for they make it of fyrup, fugar, fomc barks, and 
fome roots. This brandy is as flrong, and burns 
better than that of Europe 

They paint flowers, and gild Very well upOrt 
glafs We cannot help admiring fonle of their 
VeflTcls proper for cooling water, and Which are 
no thicker than two leaves of paper pafted toge¬ 
ther. 


Voi.I. 
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The Indiaa boat-men row in a different manner 
from the Europeans. Their tug at the oar 'with 
their feet, while their hands fertre them as a rud¬ 
der. 

The liquor which their dyers ufe lofes nothing 
of its colour in the lie. 

The European labourers prick their oxen with 
goads, in order to make them mend their pace, 
whereas the Indians only twift their tails. Thefe 
animals are fo tradlable that they are taught to lie 
down and rile up, in order to receive or depofite 
burdens. 

In the Indies they ufe a hand-mill which cods no 
more than fixpence, for breaking the i'ugar-canes, 

A miller formn his ftonc himfelf with lack and 
emril. A mafon paves the place where the 
meal is received, with a kind of cement which be 
makes ofbrick-duft and lime; and this pavement 
ieems to be one ftngle ,ftoBe much harder than 
freeftone. 

They make fire-vents fi>metimes forty feet long, 
eight broad, and four 'or fire inches thick, which 
they fix to the wall only on one fide, without any 
other fupport. 

It is with a line of feveral knots that their pi¬ 
lots make their foundings. They put one end of 
this between their teeth, and by means of a 

g iece of wood fixed to the cord they eafily ob- 
:rvc the tail of the Icffcr bear, which is commonly 
called the north or polar ftar. 

The lime is generally made with fea-lhells. 
That prepared with fnail-lhails is ufed in whiten¬ 
ing the houfes ; and that prepared of ftone is 
chew’d with beet leaves. Some of the Indians ufe 
a quantity as large as an egg of this every day. 

The batter is made in the firft veffel that comes 
to hand. They fplit a piece of wood into four, and 
extend it in proportion to the velfol where the milk 
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after vhich they turn it in different directions 
by means of a cord fix’d to it i and in a ihorc time 
the butter is made. 

The people who fell the butter have the art of 
making it pafs for frefh, When it is old and fmells 
rancid. For this purpofe they melt it, throw four 
and coagulated milk into iti and eight hours after 
take it Out in lumps, which they pafs thro’ a linen 
cloth. 

The chymifts employ the firft pot they find, to 
revivify cinnabar and other preparations of mer¬ 
cury, which they do in a very Ample manner. 
They eafily reduce all metals into powder, and 
greatly efteem talc and yelbw copper, which, as 
Uiey fay, confume the moft vifeid humours, and 
remove the greateft obftruClions. 

The phyficians are more referved than thofc of 
Europe in the ufe of fulphur, which they correct 
with butter. They alfo make a broth with long 
pepper, and boil the Indian pine apples in milk. 
They with fuccefs employ againft all fevers, hen¬ 
bane correCled in cows urine, and orpiment cor* 
reCted in lemon juice. 

A phyfician is not admitted to preferibe to a pa¬ 
tient,, till he finds out his diforder, and the hu¬ 
mour which predominates in him, which he eafily 
knows by feeling the pulfc. 

The principal difeaies which reign in the Indies 
are firft, the cholera morbus. The method ena- 
ployed for the cure of this diforder confiils in keefs- 
ing all drink from the pttient, aud burning the 
foals of his feet, adly. The lethargy, which they 
cure by puuing pepper beat with vine^ into the 
eyes. 3dly, An oburuflion of the fp’een, which hiw 
DO other fpecftc but the praftice of the Indian devo¬ 
tees. They make a fmall incifion over the ^lecn, 
and then inftrta long needle between the fiefn and 
H z tlkin. 
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(kin. From this incifion, by fucking thro’ a horo 
pipe, they obtain a certain pinguous matter which 
rcfembles pus. 

Moft of their phyGcians havea cuGom of throw¬ 
ing a drop of oil into the patient’s urine. If it 
fprcads, they fay that this is a mark that he is too 
hot internally, if on the contrary it remains whole, 
it is a fign that he is defe^ive in hear. 

The common people have very fimplc reme¬ 
dies. For the megrim, they ufc the powder of 
the dried bark of the pom^ranct pounded with 
four grains of pepper in the form of tobacco. For 
the common head-ach, they fmell to a mixture of 
aromatic fait, quick lime and water. Thcfc ver- 
tigos, which proceed from a cold and grofs blood, 
are cured by drinking wine in which fome grains 
of incenfe have been fteeped. For a deafnefs which 
proceeds from a redundancy of cold humours, they 
drop lemon juice into the ear. When the brain 
is loaded and obftruAed with phlegm, they fmell 
to the powder of black cumin. For the tooth-ach, 
a pafte made of the crumbs of bread, and of the 
feeds of ftramonia applied to the aggrieved tooth, 
numbs it fo as to remove the pain. They order a 
perfon labouring under an haemorrhage to fmell to 
feverfeu or bruis’d worm-wood. For the heart -burn 
and fpitting of blood, they cover a giramont (an In¬ 
dian fruit of the form of a gourd and tafte of a citron) 
with a pafte which they bake in the oven, and drink 
the water which comes from it. For the flatulent and 


pituitous colic they give four fpoonfuls of water, 
boil’d to two with anife and ginger. They alfo 
bruife a raw onion with ginger, and apply it to the 
part where they feel the pain. For the lientcry they 
roaft a head of garlick under the alhes, and when 
0^1^ to bed put it into their mouths to fuck out 
m juice of it. They ufc the juice of cucumber 
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leaves bruifed for purging and vomiting. A dif¬ 
ficulty of making water is cured by a fpoonful 
of oil of olives well mixed with an equal quantity 
of water. For fluxes they roaft fome white cumin, 
and a little brais’d ginger, which they fwallow 
with fugar. They cure the fevers which begin 
with /hiverings, by making the patient take three 
large pills of ginger, cumin, and black pepper, bcr 
fore the paroxyfm. For tertian fevers they make 
him take for three days three fpoonfuls of ttu- 
crium, or the greater germainder, with a little fait 
and ginger. 


CHAP. IX. 

fhe majejly and energy of the language of the 
Guaranis ; the charafler oj that nation j a 
defeription of the animals found in their couts- 
try^ and efpecially of a fngular infeSi. 

T O form a judgment of the majefty and energy 
of the language of the Guaranis, a people of 
South-America, it is fufficient to tell the reader, 
that every word of it is an exaft definition, which 
explains the nature of the thing to be exprelTcd, 
and conveys a clear and diftinft idea of it. In 
point of nobility and harmony it yields to none of 
thole fpoken in Europe ; befides it has many 
charms and delicacies; but they require a great 
many years application to become perfcdly ac¬ 
quainted with them. 

The nation of the Indian Guaranis is divided 
into thirty cantons, in which there are more 
than a hundred and fifty thoufand inhabitants. 

H 3 This 
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This country is infefted with wild beafts, and eljpe- 
eially tygcrs. Here we find various forts of ler-f 
pents, and an infinite number of infe.^'s not known 
in Europe. Among thefe infeds, there is a par¬ 
ticular one which the Spaniards call pique and the 
Indians tung. It is ho longer than a fmall fiea, 
and infinuates itfelf between the (kin and the 
flelh, efpccially under the nails, and in parts 
w!\erc there it any callus. There it forms a neft 
and leaves its eggj. If this neft is not quick*- 
ly viOodged, it ipirads itfelf on all fides, and pro¬ 
duces tiie mofl icirible tfi'cifts in the part where it 
is lodg’d i fo that a perfon finds himfelf ail of n 
fudden deprived of the ufe of his bands or feet, ac¬ 
cording to the part where the infed is fituated. The 
remedy is gradually to reach its feat with the point 
of a pin, and extrad it entirely, otherwife fherc it 
danger of the wound’s becoming pufrid, 

Birds arc here very numerous, and widely diffe¬ 
rent from thofe of Europe. Thrrc arc in this coun¬ 
try more than twenty kindsof fparrows, the largcft 
of which is no bigger than the fmalleft of ours. 
1 ‘hcir note is nearly like that of the linnet. They are 
green and blue, and fo cafily tamed, that in eight 
day.s after they arc taken, they come and perch on 
the finger of any one who calls them. 

'Tis principally in the marlhes that we fee birds 
of all kinds, which furprise by the variety of their 
colours, and the diverfity of their beaks, whicl^ 
are of a fingular form. Birds of prey likewiie a- 
bound herci snd Tome of them are of an enonnoui 
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CHAP. X. 

Of the pintade^ whether it is different from the 

meieagride j of the tame and wildpintades. 

f'T^HE pintade is that bird which the Roman* 
A called Afra avis, and which in Europe we 
indifferently call an African, Barbarian, Guinea, 
Numidian, Tunis, or Mauritanian hen, but moll 
generally a pintade. 

Among a confiderablc number of authors who 
have fpoken of the pintade and meieagride •, fomc, 
as Varro, Columella, and Pliny, have confound¬ 
ed and made only one fpecies of them. Others, 
as Suetonius and Scaligcr, have made two diffc rent 
fpccies of them •, with this difference, that Sca- 
liger pretends to have Varro on his fide of the 
queilion. 

We fhall firft give the paffage of Varro on which 
this queftion is founded. This author, in the 3d 
chapter of his book on agriculture, diftinguilhes 
three forts of different fowls, by as many (iiftin- 
guilhing names. He calls the firft Villatica, the 
fecond Ruftica, and the third Africana. In fpe -.k- 
ing of this laft fpecies he expreffes himfclf thus ; 
“ Gallina; ali* funt granges, variae, gibberae, quas 
“ meleagridcs appellant Grseci. Hae noviffimae, 
“ in triclinium ganearum introierunt c culini, 
** propter faftidium hominum vencunt propter 
** penuriam magno.** 

The fingte rea^ng of this paffage, fhowsthat Varro 
could neither more clearly nor prccifely explain 
himfclf to evince, that the pintade and meieagride 
flit of the fame fpecies. Scaliger has however 
H 4 imagined 
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imagined that he iound in it two diftindi: fpecies, 
by fiippofing that there ought to be a full point 
after gibbera:, and that then we ought to read, 
Quas melcagrides appellant Giteci, hae noviffi- 
** me, &c.” But befides, that this pun^uation 
is only the invention of Scaliger, and no mark of 
it to be found in the different copies, it would make 
Varro fall into a palpable contraditftion, becaufe in 
this cafe, after having laid it down as a principle 
that there are three fpccics of hens, he would add a 
fourth to them, which is abfurd. 

Let us now explain this paflage of Varro. Firft 
then, Gallin.'c funt, fays he, the pintade ought to 
be clafs’d tnrdcr the genus of hens. It has all the 
attributes, and all the qualities of them, a creft, a 
beak, plumage, a rooft, a fet of eggs, and a great 
oari- ol her young. In the fecond place, the diffe¬ 
rences of the pintade hens are very well deferibed 
by Varro, in thcic words, “ Grandcs, varia;, gib- 
“ berac. GruHles, they are really larger than com¬ 
mon fowl. V'arix, their pluni.-ige is all mottled ; 
they are of twp colours, Ionic have black and 
white fpots difpofed in a rhomboidal form, and 
Others are pf a cineritious grey colour. Both 
kinds have their bellies, and the extremities of 
rheir wings, wliitc. Gibberje, their back rifes in 
a bunch, and pretty n.'iturally reprefents the back 
of a fmfll tortoife. This bunch, hpwever, is only 
formed by the pofition of their wings j for when 
the fcaljicrs arc pullvd off them, there is no longer 
any appearance of a bunch on their bodies. What 
makes the bunch apjicar more confpicyous, is that 
their tails are fhoft and funk downwards, and not 
tlevatcd like thofe of common fow}s, 

This defeription which Varro give? of the piq- 
tadc is juft, but it is not complete. The pin¬ 
tado’? ptxk is pretty fhort^ (lender, and flightfy 
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covered with down. Its head, is very Angular t for 
it is not covered with feathers, but with a fpon- 
geous, rough, and wrinkled fkin, of a blueifli 
white colour, with a fmall creft, like a crown on 
the top. This creft is half an inch high, and of a 
cartilaginous fubftance. From the inferior part 
of the head, which may properly be call’d the 
cheeks of the pintade. hangs on each fide a red 
and flefliy beard, of the fame nature and colour 
with the creft of cocks. In a word, its head is 
terminated by a beak, three times larger than that 
of common hens, very (harp, hard, and of a 
beautiful red colour. 

The pintade roofts and fits like common fowls. 
Its eggs arc fmaller, and lefs white. They are 
fomewhat of a flefh colour, and mark’d with black 
fpecks. The pintadcs arc with difficulty brought 
to lay in the hen-houfe. I'hey fcarch for the 
thickeft hedges or copfe, where they lay a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty eggs fuccelTively, provided 
fome are only left in the neft. People do not ge¬ 
nerally permit the tame pint.ades to hatch their 
own eggs, bccaufe the mothers do not fit clofe 
enough, and often forfakc their chickens. The 
eggs are oftencr hatch’d by Indian or common 
hens. Nothing is more beautiful than the young 
pintades; they refemble fmall parttidges, and 
their red feet and beak, joined to their plu¬ 
mage ,which is grey like that of a partridge, ren¬ 
der them very agreeable. 

The pintade is an extremely lively, reftlefs, and 
turbulent fowl. It runs with extraordinary fwift- 
pefs, almoft like the quail or partridge, but can¬ 
not fly very high. It delights however to perch 
pn trees, or the tops of houfes, where it remains 
all night, rather than in the hen-houfe. Its cry is 
haflh, difagrecable, Ihrill, and almoft continual. 

Be- 
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Befides, it is quarrelfotne, and wants to be miftrefs 
of the walk. The largcft, and even the Indian 
bens, are obliged to yield to her. The hardnefs 
:of her beak, and the agility of her motions, make 
her refpe£lted. Her method of fighting nearly re- 
fembks that which Sallufl afcribes to the Numidian 
cavalry. Their charges, fays he, are ralh and 
precipitate; if they are refifted, they turn their 
backs, and immediately turn about abruptly. The 
pintades refembling the place of their origin, have 
preferv’d the Numidian genius. The Indian cocks, 
which are very large, flattering thcmfclves that 
they can eafily beat the pintades, advance againft 
them with pride and gravity ; but the pintades 
defeat them by their marches and counter-marches ; 
they hardly make ten turns, and give twenty 
blows, till they force their antagonifb to retire. 

The pintades are not natives of America, bat 
come from Guinea. The Genoefe brought them 
wkh the firft negroes, which they were engaged to 
carry to the Caftilians in 150S. The Spaniards 
have never thought of keying them at home. 
They have left them to roam at pleafure, in the 
woods and thickets, where they have become wild, 
and multiplied incredibly. We cannot walk in the 
Spaniib territories, without finding prodigious 
flocks of them. Tbefe are call'd wild pintades. 

The wild pintades are reckon’d the moft delicate 
food that can be let upon a table. Their flefh is . 
tender, and of a tafte furpalfiog that of pbeafajws. 
The tafle of the Urae pintades is not fo fine, tho’ 
it is better that that of other poultry. 

After thefe difquifitions, we fiiafi ^uire, whe¬ 
ther the pintade ought to be difting^ilhed from 
the meleagride, Suetonius is this opiniob, bat 
his authority is of no importance, when compared 
with that of Varro, ColumciJ®, and Pliay. Thefe 
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were profe 0 »i naturalifts, whereas Suetonius con- 
(Idered chiefly the hiftory and politics of courts. 

The meleagride, fay fome, delights in marflies ; 
and is not the wild pintade found alfo in aqueous 
and marlhy places ? If the meleagride takes little 
care of her young, which ihe often abandons, is 
it not the fame cale with the pintade ? But the pin- 
tade, fay fome, islarger and fatter than the melea¬ 
gride. Some pintades are dry and lean, and fome 
are larger than others. Is not this fame divcrfity 
found in ordinary fowls ? Should we on this ac¬ 
count eftablilh diflferent fpecies among them ? It is 
faid by fome, that the flelhy and cartilaginous ap¬ 
pendices, which hang from the cheeks of the pin¬ 
tades, are red j whereas the mcleagrides have them 
blue. But let us confider the head of the pintade, 
and a part of its neck> which are blue, and we 
fhall fee, that this pretended diflerence is only an 
error, and that, for want of attention, people 
have fometimes confounded the bearded appendices 
with the fkin, and fometimes the Ikin with the ap¬ 
pendices. 

Befides, when the pintades are young, thefe 
beards do not hang down fufficiently to be well ob- 
lerv’d. We only at firft fee the blue Ikin at the 
inferior part of the head. When the pintades are 
old, the flelhy beards alTume a deep red colour, 
whereas the Ikin of the neck b^ing more flirivell’d 
in the young, ftrikes the eye more, *Tis this 
change which has given rife to the miftake of the 
aprhors, who have wrote of the Numidian hen, 
and laid a foundation for the pretended difference 
between the appendices of the pintade apd melea¬ 
gride, of which two Ipecies have very improper- 

been made. 

We Ihall now examine a paflTage of Pliny, which 
%fps not to agree with th^t quoted from Varro. 

• Thi^ 
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This laft, when fpeaking of pintades, fays j 
“ Hsc noviflima:, in triclinium ganearum introi- 

erunt e culina, propter faftidium hominum ve- 
“ neunt propter penuriam magno.” It follows 
from thefe words, that the pintado mcleagrides 
were fometime before introduced into Rome; and 
that people who kept good tables, found nothing 
more proper to excite their appetites, which ren¬ 
dered them extremely dear. This is confirm’d in 
fcveral places of the works of Horace, Juvenal, 
Petronius, and Martial. 

Pliny fays on the contrary, that they were very 
much fought after at Rome, “ propter ingratum 
“ virus.” We ought to conclude from thefe words, 
either that Pliny did not underftand the propter 
faftidium hominum of Varro *, or that thefe 
words, “ propter ingratum virus” have been foU 
fted in, and the text corrupted. 

Varro and Pliny grant, that the pintade and 
meleagride are the fame fowl; both agree, that 
they were very much fought after by the Romans, 
that they were very dear in Italy, and accounted 9 
delicacy at the beft tables. But Varro pretends, 
that they were only fought after by people who keep 
good tables, “ propter feftidium hominum,” that 
is, to relifh their appetite, and procure a ftomach i 
and Pliny thinks, that they were rar^, “ propter in- 
“ gratum virus.” What relation is there here, or 
where is the confequence drawn ? Can food, be 
dear, and much fought after, for no other reafon 
th^n that it is abominable and naufeons ? 
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CHAP. xr. 

Rules obferv'd by the Indians, in the admim-‘ 
jiration of jujiice, qualities which the judge 
ought to have, what the duty of the pleaders 
is, maxims which ferve as laws to the judges. 

T he Indians have neither code nor record, 
nor any book in which thofe Jaws are written, 
which they ought to obferve in determining thof« 
differences which happen in families. They have 
indeed the Vedam, which they look upon as a 
facred book ; but it is not from it that they draw 
the maxims they ufe in regulating their judicial pro¬ 
cedures. They have artothcr book which they call 
Vichna-churam, which contains a great many fine 
fentences, and fome rules for the different tribes 
of the people. In this book is related the inge¬ 
nious manner in which fome of the ancients dif- 
covered truth, when people endeavoured to conceal 
her by various artifices. Tho’ the Indians admire 
the wit and fagacity of thefe judges, they are not 
very folicitous to imitate their example, and obey 
their commands. In a word, we there find a great 
many admirable fentences of the ancient poets, 
who taught a found morality j but it is not from 
this work that they draw the principles of their 
decifions. 

All the equity of their judgments is fupported 
on certain inviolable cuftoms and ufages which pa¬ 
rents tranfmit to their children. They look upon 
thefe ufages as certain and infallible rules for main¬ 
taining the peace of families, and determining the 
differences not only of private pcrfons,- but al- 
fo of princes. When a psrfon can prove that his 
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claim is founded on the cuftom followed in the 
tribes, it is enough for him ; there is no more 
reafoning on the point j and he gains his caufe. 
Tho’ you (hould demonftrate that this cuftom is 
ill eftablilhed, and fubjeft to great inconveniencies, 
you would gain nothing, the cuftom gets the bet¬ 
ter of the ftrongeft reafons. How, (ay they, 
can people a(ft againft ufages eftablilhed by the 
general confent of our anceftors, by thofe who 
have followed them, and by thofe now alive ? 
Would it not be madnefs to contradiA what has 
been regulated by fo many wife men, and autho- 
rifed by continual experience. 

They have not wrote thefe cuftoms, bccaufe, 
fay they, if they were written in books, none but 
the learned could read them, whereas being tranf* 
mitted from age to age by tradition, all the people 
are perfcftly acquainted with them. This, fay 
they, is the ftate of the general laws and univerfal 
cuftoms ; but as for the particular cuftoms, they 
were engraved on plat« of copper, which were 
carefully preferved in a great court at Cangibou* 
ram. The Moors having almoft totally deftroyed 
that city, it was not polfible to difeover what wai 
become of thefe plates. They only know that 
they contain’d wliat related to every one of the 
trilxs in particular, and the order which they 
ought to obferve among each other. 

As for other affairs not relating to the tribes^ 
they are eafily determined. Good fenfe, and the 
light of nature, are fulHcient to guide a man who 
delires to give judgment according to equity. Be- 
fides, there are certain general maxims, which ftand 
tnftead of laws, and which are known by every 
body. The principal rules relating to the tribes, 
are univerlally known. 
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The Indians facredly preferve the remembrance 
of fome of their kings, who have rendered them- 
felves famous by the equity of their judgments. 
The moft celebrated of thefe kings was Mariadira- 
men. The following is a fortence which h^afled, 
and has fomc analogy to that formerly palled by 
Solomon. 

A rich man had married two wives ; the firft, 
tho’ ugly, had a great advantage above the iecond j 
for ihe had had a child by her hufband, and the 
other had none. The fecoiid, in recompence for 
her fterility, was fuch a beauty, that Ihe became 
abfolute miftrefs of the hulband’s heart. The firft 
wife, provok’d at feeing hcrfelf defpifed, while her 
rival was carefied and ador’d, took a refolution to 
be revei^’d on her, and had recoorfe to a ftra>- 
cagem as cruel as k is uncommon among the Indi> 
ans. Before Ihe executed her dcfign, fhe told the 
neighbourhood, that Ihe was fenfible of her huf- 
band’s contempt for her, but that fhe had a Ion by 
him, w1k> Ihould for the future prove her only 
comfort. She accordingly Ihewed all the external 
marks of tendernefs and aifedion to the infant, 
who was then at the bread. 

After having thus convinc’d the world of the 
exceflive love Sie bore her fon, Ihe refolv’d to kill 
him, and accordingly trilled his neck about, 
one night when her hufband was in a diftant town, 
and laid Che inurdcced infant by the fecond wife, 
who w» £ift alleep. In the morning, precendiog 
to feek for her fon, Ihe ran into the chamber of her 
rival, and there finding the child dead, Ihe ifell 
upon the ground, tore her hair, and made the 
moft terrible howling and lamentation. The neigh¬ 
bourhood affembled, and were univcrfelly pre¬ 
judiced againft the other woman i for, faid they,' 
it is no$ polTible, that a mother Ihould kill her 
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own fon *, and tho’ a mother fliould be fo unna¬ 
tural as to do fo, yet this woman -cannot be fuf^ 
pelted, fince llie ador’d her fon, and look’d upon 
him as her only comfort. The fecond wife faid 
in her defence, that no paflion is more crud, vio* 
lent, and capable of producing more tragical ef- 
fefts than jcaloufy. This affair was brought before 
Mariadiramen. A day was appointed for each 
woman to plead her caufe. They did fo, with that 
natural eloquence which paflion generally infpircs. 
Mariadiramen having heard both parties, pafs’d 
the following fcntence. Let the woman who is in- 
pocent, and who pretends that her rival is culpable, 
take a turn thro’ the alTembly in the pofture which 
he Ihould Ihew her. This pofture was fuch as did 
not become a modeft woman. Upon this the mo¬ 
ther of the child faid, In order to convince you 
that my rival is culpable, I not only confent to 
take one turn before this aflembly, in the manner 
you have ordered, but alfo a hundred, if requir’d. 
As for me, faid the fecond, tho’ innocent, yet I 
ought to be condemn’d%o the mpft cruel death, if 
I did what is now requir’d of me. The firft wife 
wanted to make a reply, but the judge ordering 
filcnce, declared that Ihe was guilty, and her an- 
tagonift innocent i for, added he, a woman, who 
at the profpedt of certain death will not do an inde-^ 
cent adlion, could never have committed fo great 
a crime ; on the contrary, a woman, who having 
loft all fenfe of tnodefty, without trouble com¬ 
mits themoft indecent adions, fufHciently declares, 
that Ihe is capable of perpetrating the blackeft 
crimes. The firft wife, confounded to fee herfelf 
thus difeover’d, was forc’d publickly to acknow* 
l^dge her crime. 
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The Indians relate another ftill more furprifing 
example of the fagacity of the fame judge. 

A man, whofe name was Parjen, remarkable for 
his ftrength and extraordinary agility, lived very 
peaceably with his wife for feme time after they 
were married. But one day, falling into a paffion 
at her, he left her, and went into a remote king¬ 
dom. During his abfence, one of the fubaltern 
gods affumed the figure of Prajen, came into his 
houfe, and made up his peace with the father and 
mother-in-law. They had cohabited together 
three or four months, when the true Prajen came 
home. He threw himfelf at the feet of his father 
and mother-in-law, in order to regain his wife, 
confefTing ferioutly, that he was in the wrong to 
fly into a palTion on fo flight an occafion ; and 
begg’d that his firfl: fault might be forgiven. The 
father and mother-in-law were greatly furprifed at 
this difeourfe; for they could not comprehend how 
Prajen fliould fue a feecnd time for the pardon 
which had been granted him fometime before. 
Their furprife was much greater when the counter¬ 
feit Prajen came home. When the two Prajens 
met, they began to quarrel^ and .wanted to banifli 
each other from the houfe. The whole neighbour¬ 
hood affembled, and none could determine which 
was the true Prajen. At laft the affair turned out 
juft like the two Sofias of Plautus. The difpute 
being heard be fore by the king, was ordered to be 
laid before Mariadiramen. This judge was greatly 
perplex’d, when, after hearing the true Prajen 
declare his name, that of his father, of his mo¬ 
ther, and other relations in the town where he was 
born, together with fome remarkable events of his 
life, the counterfeit Prajen faid. The man who has 
fpeken is a counterfeit j he has been inform’d of 
my name, of my relations, of my birth, and of 
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erery thing that relates to me, and for that realoit 
comes here (o declare himfelf the true Prajen. I 
am the genuine man, and for the truth of my af- 
fertion, 1 appeal to all thole here prefent, who- 
have been witneffes to my ftrength and agility. 
Upon this Mariadiramen feeing a large ftoae, which 
leveral men could hardly move, fpoke in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: What each of you lays, puts it 
ewjt of my power to give a decihon, but I have at 
the fame time an infallible method of difcovering 
the truth. The true Prajen has the reputation of 
having great llrength and agility ; let him give a 
proof of them bjt lifting this ftone. The true Pra¬ 
jen did his endeavours, and the fpeffators were 
furprifed to fee him lift it from the ground. The 
counterfeit Prajen tried it in his turn, and lifted 
it as if it had been a feather. Upon this the af- 
fembly cry’d aloud, This is the true Prajen. But 
Mariadiramen pronounced fcntence in favour of the 
former, who had only raifed the ftone from the 
ground, and gave this reafon for his procedure. 
He who firft lifted the ftone, has done what a man 
of extraordinary ftrength can do •, but he who took 
it up eafily, and feemed to be able to tofs it up in¬ 
to the air, is certainly a demon, or one of the fub- 
altcrn gods, who has aflumed the figure of Prajen ; 
for no mortal is capable of doing what he has done. 
Upon this the falfe Prajen was fo confounded, 
that he difappeared in- an inftant. 

Thefe examples fufficiently Ihew the ideas which 
thejndians have of a judge. They triumph when- 
they exprefs the qualities which he ought to have. A 
judge, fay they, ought to be entorly acquainted 
with the cafe difputed. He ought perfeftly to 
know all the maxims which arc fuWervient to law. 
He ought to be a man of fubftance, that he may be 
proof againft bribery and corroptioB. He ought 
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to b« more than twenty years of age, that indif- 
cretion, which is peculiar to youth, may not ren¬ 
der him rafh in his decifions. He ought to be un¬ 
der lixty years of age, becaufe at that period of 
Kfe people begin to lofc fome degrees of their pe¬ 
netration. If he is a relation or intimate acquain¬ 
tance of one of the contending parties, he is nu t to 
appear in quality of judge. He is never to judge 
alone, however upright or knowing he may be. 
His principal care ought to be to examine the wir- 
neiles, who are eafily corrupted, and very dexterous 
in giving equivocal anfwers, an art in which the 
Indians excel ; fo that the judges order their an¬ 
fwers to interrogations to be written ; then they dif- 
mifs the parties, and order them to return two days 
after, when they propofe the fame queftions to 
them in a I'omewhat different manner ; and becaufe 
the judges are generally as artful as the wirneffeSj 
they turn their anfwefs into all the fcnfes they can 
bear, that they may not allow them the liberty of 
explaining what they have faidj otherwife than in 
a natural lenfe. 

Paitience* fviieetrtefs of temper, and efpecially a 
great attention to what is prefcrib’d by cuftom, are 
«5ifo qualities ftriftly recommended to their judges. 

They have a kind of proverb which they often 
repeat i which is, that the judge ought never to 
look cither at the countenances or hands of the 
perfons who plead their caufes. 

With refpedl to witnefles whom a judge is of¬ 
ten obliged to interrogate, they think that he ought 
to be diffident of foch as are yonng, paft fixty 
years of age, or poor As for women, they are 
never to be admitted, except in cafes of abfolutc 
ncccflity. They have a comical notion of the 
t^ftimony given by people who have but one eye, 
a^ t ofs. iio are bump-back’d, or labour under 
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any other deformity. Experience, fay thcy,» 
teaches us, that the teftimony of fuch people is al¬ 
ways ver/ fufpicious,^ and that they are much 
more eafily corrupted than others. 

Every chief man of a town is the natural judge 
of the fuits carried on in the town. And that his 
judgment may be paffed with the greater equity, 
he choofes three or four of the moft experienced 
inhabitants who are like afliftants to him, and in 
conjunftion with whom he pronounces his fen- 
tences. If the perfon condemned is not content 
with his fcntencc, he may appeal from it to the 
maniacarren, a kind of intendant, who has feveral 
to^wns under Jiis government. In a word, he 
may appeal from this fentence to the immediate 
officers of the prince, from whofe fentence there is 
no appeal. If the matter relates to the tribes, the 
head men of the tribes determine it. Relations 
may alfo be affembled on thefe occafions, and they 
generally judge very equitably. The gourous, or 
fpiritual fathers of the Indians, decide a great part 
of the difputes which arife among their difciples. 
Sometimes people at law refer their difference to 
arbitrators, and in this cafe they acquiefee in the 
fentence pronounced, without having recourfe to 
ether judges. 

Among all thefe judges none take money ex* 
cept the maniacarrens, who are not always guilty 
of this praftice. If the fum is an hundred crowns, 
there are ten given to the maniacarren; and the 
perfon who gains the fuit, is generally obliged to 
pay this fum, he who lofes being fufficiently pa* 
niftied, by paying what he owed. 

From the judges let us pafs to the parties. 
Thole who have any plea muft plead their own 
caufe, unlefs fome friend docs them that piece of 
fcrvice. They muft keep themfelves in a pofturc 

that 
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that tcftifies refpeft in the prefence of their judges. 
They do not interrupt each other, but are content 
■with ufing a particular motion of the head, to 
teftify that they can confute what the other advances. 
When the pleaders have done, the parties and the 
witneffes are remov’d, after which, the judge and 
the counfellors confer together •, and when they 
have agreed on what is to be pronounced, the 
judge recalls the parties, and pronounces the fentcnce. 

As moft procelTes in the Indies relate to debts 
and borrowed fums, it is proper the reader lliould 
know the manner in which thefe debts are con- 
tradled. *Tis then the cuftom for him who bor¬ 
rows to give a mourri, that is a bond, to pay the 
•creditor the principal, with intereft. 

The intereft is of three forts, one of which is 
virtuous, another finful, and the other neither 
virtuous nor finful. The virtuous intereft is one 
per cent, every month •, for they fay a perfon who 
takes no more exercifes a great acl of virtue. 
I’he finful intereft is four per cent, every month. 
And the intereft which is neither finful nor vir¬ 
tuous, is two per cent, every month, that is twenty 
four every year. 

When a creditor has waited feveral montlis, or a 
year or two, he has a right to arreft his debtor in 
the name of the prince, and then the debtor is ob¬ 
liged to ftay at home, under pain of being declared 
a rebel. He is not, however, obliged to appear 
immediately before the judge ; but the firft perfons 
who go paft. intercede for him, and oblige the 
creditor to give him fome months refpite. When 
this time is expir’d, the creditor may again arreft 
the debtor in the name of the prince. It is fur- 
prifiag to fee the exadf obedience of thofc who are 
arretted; for they hot only dare not make their 
cfcape, but alfo can neither eat nor drink till the 
I 3 > creditor 
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reditor gives them liberty. Then they are 
rough! before the judge, who alfo gives them 
ome months refpite, during which time the intereil 
runs on. At Jaft, if the debtor fails to pay at the time 
appointed, the judge condemns him to a kind of 
pnlon, and orders his cattle and moveables to be 


fold. The creditor generally abates fomething of 
the intereil due. 


When a man is accufed of a robbery, and there 
are ftrong prejudices againft him, they oblige him 
to prove his innocence, by putting his hand into a 
cauldron of boiling oil. When he pulls out his 
hand, they wrap it up in a piece of ftuflF, which 
they leal on his wrift. Three days after they view 
his hand, and if no mark of the fcald appears, he 
is declared innocent. This fpecics of trial is very 
common among the Indians, feveral of whom can 


take their hands out of boiling oil, as found as 
when they went in. When the Indians require this 
trial, they order the criminal’s hands to be walh’d, 
and his nails pair’d, left there Ihould be feme re¬ 
medy conceal’d, in order to prevent the fcalding. 

They have alfo recourfe to another trial, which 
is very common among them. They take a large 
round veflel, whofe mouth is no wider than is fuf- 


ficient to admit one’s fill. They put into this 
veflel one of thefe large ferpents whole bite is mor¬ 
tal, if not inftantly remedied. They alfo put a 
ring into it, and oblige the perfons fufpedled of 
the robbery to take it out, and the fiiil who is bit 
is declared culpable, 

But before it comes to this extremity, they 
ufe great precaution not to expofe the acculed too 
ralhly to luch trials. ' If, for inllance, ft is a neck¬ 
lace of gold, or any other trt||iiB| 1^ is 
ftolen, they give thirty or forty pwbns round 
Vtljels, almoll like a bowl, that the robber may 

fccrctly 
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Secretly flip the thing'ftolen into his. Thcfc veffels 
jire made of a Alliance which is eaflly diflblv’d in 
water. Every one carries his veffel to a kind of 
ciftern^ where all the veffels are diluted, and where 
the thing wanted is found, without any poffibility 
of difcovering the robber. 

In trials for murder, if the law of retaliation 
takes place in any tribe, it is to be obferv’d with 
the utmoft rigour. Murders are very rare thro’ 
all the Indies j and this perhaps is the reafon why 
there is fo little juftice for fuch crimes. If a mur¬ 
derer gives a certain fum to the prince, a hundred 
pagods, for example, he obtains a pardon -, and 
what is furprifing is, that if one of the king’s 
officers is kill’d, the murderer will be acquitted for 
an hundred crowns. A hufband may, according 
to the law, kill his adulterous wife and her gal¬ 
lant i but he muft kill both, and then there can 
be no adion againft him. 

It is never lawful to kill a bramin ; whatever 
crime he may commit, he can only be punifhed 
by having his eyes pull’d out. This is the method 
in which juftice is adminiftred among the Indians. 
The following are fome of thofe maxims which 
ferve as laws todire<ft their judges in the fentcnces 
they pafs. 


Flap MAXIM. 

IVbtn there are feveral cbilSri n in a familyy the 
male children are the only heirSy and the females 
have no freienfions of heritage. 

This masdm appears unjuft, and contrary to the 
law of nature, fince the girls have the fame father 
and mother with the Tons. But the Indians anfwer, 
that it is cuftotn i and as it has been cftahlilhed by 
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the confent of the nation, it cannot be unjuft. 
They add, that the daughters have no reafon to 
complain, becaufe the fathers and mothers,, or if 
they are dead, the brothers are obliged to provide 
them with hulbands *, that by thus tranfpianting 
them, as it were, into another family, as noble as 
their own (for they cannot marry out of their 
own tribe) the advantages a girl reaps in the family 
into which Ihe goes, are equivalent to a dowry. 
’Tis however true, that the fathers and mothers 
reap almoft all the advantage ariling from the 
marriage of their daughters. ’Tis to them that the 
hufband carries the fum with which he purchafes 
the lady deftin’d for him ; for it is to be obferv'd, 
that among the Indians, to be married, and to 
purchafe a wife, is the fame thing. 

The Indians anfwer, that the fum given by the 
hufband to the father-in-law, has been almoft all 
laid out in trinkets for the bride, that the reft of 
it goes for the marriage-feaft, and that it often cofts 
the father more than he received from the hufband. 

There arc, however, petty kingdoms in the 
Indies, where the princeffes have g eat privileges, 
which place them above their brothers, becaufe the 
right of fucceffion is on the mother’s fide. If a 
king, for example, has a daughter by a wife of 
his own blood, tho’ he have a fon by another wife 
of the fame tribe, the princefs will fucceed to the 
king4om, and may marry whom fhe pleafes. Tho’ 
her hillband is not of the blood-royal, yet her Tons 
are always kings, becaufe they are of the blood 
royal on the mother’s fide, the father being ac¬ 
counted nothing, and this right coming only by 
the mother. 

From this principle we ought to conclude, that 
if tliisprincefs who rcignshasa boy and agirl, and 
if there cannot be a princefs of the blood royal 

found 
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found to be married to the prince, the children of 
the daughter will reign in preference to thofe of her 
brother. 


Second MAXIM. 

It is not always the eldejl fon of the kings, princes, 
paleacarrens, and chiefs of toivns, who fucceeds 
to theJlate and government of bis father. 

The Indians diftinguilh two forts of dignities ; 
thofe which defeend from the father to the fon, 
and thofe which are only attached to fome perfons, 
without necelfarily devolving to their children. 
Thefe laft the prince may difpofe of at plcafure. 
But we here fpeak of hereditary ftates. Cuftom 
has eftablifhed that the eldcft (hould fucceed, when 
their good qualities render them capable of manag¬ 
ing; but when they are dull and improper to go¬ 
vern, and when the younger brother has talents 
for difeharging the office of a prince, the king 
difpofes of things fo as make the ftiites fall to the 
fhare of the younger fon. If he fhould not do fo, 
the relations would affemblc after his death, and 
make choice of the younger. As this cuftom is 
tftablifhed the eldeft does not take it ill. His con¬ 
dition is not the worfe on this account; for with¬ 
out having the chagrin and toils attending royalty, 
he enjoys a ftate equally grand. They omit no¬ 
thing which can alleviate the trouble produced by 
a forced fubmiffion. What is here faid of kings 
and princes, is alfo to be underftood of palleacar- 
rens, and the chiefs of cities. The younger is al¬ 
ways preferred to the elder, when he has more 
merit. 

I'he condufl of the Mogul princes is very diffe¬ 
rent. He w!io has the greateft forces and gains 

the 
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the viftorf over his brothers, fuceeeds to the vaft 
ftates of the Mogul. The vanqoifh’d are always 
either imprifoned or killed. This is a ftrange po¬ 
licy of the Moguls, which induces brothers to a 
kind of neceflity of murdering^each other. 

Third MAXIM. 

When the effects have not been divided after the death 
of a father^ all the riches which one of the children 
has acquired, are added to the common Jlockt and 
divided equally. 

’This,maxim appears ftrange, but it is generally 
followed by the Indians, and according to this rule- 
they terminate a great many law-fuits. An ex¬ 
ample will render the thing more obvious. Let 
us fuppofe an Indian who has five children, to 
leave at his death a hundred pagods, which a- 
mount to five hundred pounds of our money. 
If the divifion is made, each of the fons ought to 
have a hundred pounds 5 but if it is not made, as 
it rarely is, efpecially when any of the brothers are 
unmarried, then tho’the eldeft has acquired ten 
thoufand pagods, he is obliged to put them to 
the common ftock to be equally divided among 
all the brothers. For this purpofe the friends and 
relations are affembled, and if the eldeft makes any 
refiftance, he is furc to be worfted. 

The Indians have another fingular cuftom j for 
when fome of the brothers are dull, and the reft 
men of parts, they make the portion of the former 
a great deal more than that of the latter} bccaufe, 
fay they, he who is dull is incapable of improving 
what is left him, whereas he of quick apprehcji- 
fions, will foon become much. ri<^ Uian ha hro* 

dm-, 
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ther, to whom die greateft part of the heritage ut 
left. 

In fome families there is never any diviiion 
made; the ftock is common, and they live in a 
perfedlly good underltanding. This happens when 
fome one of the family is able to fupporc the reft. 
He is at all the expcnce, and is, as it were, fupc- 
rior to the others, who have no other care but to 
work agreeably to his orders. He provides wives 
for the fons and grand fons of his brothers. Ho 
furnilhes them with the necelTarics of life, deaths, 
and other things requifite i and what is lurprifing 
is, that there are fome women capable of govern¬ 
ing feveral fapilies in this manner. In fome fami¬ 
lies they never make a divifion •, and yet theft m’o 
as rich as the generality of Indian families. 

Fourth MAXIM, 

Adopted children have an equal fbare with the na¬ 
tural children, in the effects of the fathers and 
mothers who have adopted them. 

When a man has no children, he often adopts 
one of fome of his relations. The ceremonies 
ufed on this occafion are very remarkable. In a 
large houfe they alTemble the relations of the per- 
fon who adopts. There they prepare a large cop¬ 
per veffcl of the fame figure with our plates. They 
place it in fuch a manner that the child to be adopt¬ 
ed can put both his feet into it, and (land upright 
if he is able. Then the hufband and the wifefpcak 
nearly to the following purpofe. 

We acquaint you that having no children we ve 
defirous to adopt him whom you fee. We fb make 
ehidceof him for our fon, that henceforth our 
effefts lhall belong to him, as if he was really be¬ 
got 
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got by us. He has no longer any thing to hope 
from his natural father. We are therefore going 
to drink the faffron water, if you confent to it. 
The by Handers give their approbation by a nod 
of the head. After this the hufband and the wife. 
Hooping, pour faffron water into the veffel, and 
after having waflied the child’s feet with it, they 
drink the remainder. Then they take a minute of 
what has paffed, which is figned by the company. 

If the hufband and wife afterwards have chil¬ 
dren, they are the younger brothers of him who has 
been adopted, and he enjoys the privilege of the el- 
deft, fince the law makes no difference between 
adopted and other children. 

There is another kind of adoption which has not 
the fame advantages, but has fomething very lin¬ 
gular in it. If parents have loft a child and fee a- 
nother who refembles him, they defire this other to 
look upon them as his father and mother, to which 
the child readily corifents, and then the adoption 
is made. This adoption is in the language of the 
country called oppari. What is remarkable is, 
that an Indian of a low tribe may, by oppari, take 
a bramin for his fon, il he has features like his 
child, and the bramin will call him father-, but 
they muft never eat together, bccaufe they are of 
different tribes. 

What is faid of the father and mother with re- 
fpeft to the fon adopted by oppari, is alfo to be 
underftood of brothers and fillers, who in like 
manner adopt him or her who refembles a dead 
brother or fifter. They afterwards treat them as 
brothers and fifters, aflift them in their wants, and 
Ibare their happinefs and misfortunes. The In¬ 
dians fay, that by this means they greatly alleviate 
their grief for their relations, fince in <hofc whom 
they adopt they find other children, brothers and 
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fifters. But this fort of relationfhip is terminated 
by the death of the perfons who adopt, and does 
not pafs to their children. 

Fifth MAXIM. 

Orphans are to be treated like the children of tbofe 
to whom they are entrujied. 

One of the wifeft regulations among the Indi¬ 
ans is, that relating to orphans. If they have 
uncles and aunts, thefe are by the 'law deemed 
their fathers and mothers, and obliged to bring 
them up as the other children of the family. The 
reputed father is obliged to marry them when 
they are of a proper age, and to lay out the ex- 
pences neceffary to put them in a way of living. 

In confequence of this cuftom, when a man has 
loft his wife, he endeavours to marry her lifter. 
This maxim appears admirable to them j for, fay 
they, by this means there is no ftep-mother, and 
the children of the dead fitter always become thofe 
of the living one. If this man did not marry his 
wife’s fitter, he muft efpoufe another, who in all 
probability would abufc her hufband’s children for 
the advantage of her own. Whereas, if the fitter of 
the deceas’d marries her brother-in-law,who is a wi¬ 
dower, fhe will always look upon her fitter’s chil¬ 
dren as her own. 

In a word, if orphans have neither elder brother, 
uncles nor aunts, they affemble the relations, who 
make choice of fome one to take care of them. 
They write down what the orphan’s father has left; 
and he is obliged to quit him as foon as he is of 
age. Thofe who bring up orphans, make them 
earn their bread as foon as they are able to work. 

If 
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K chey'are chtldreoofpsuw they put them to fchool 
to karn to read, write, and to manage accounts. 

Sixth MAX I M. 

Whatever crimes cbildren may commit againfi their 
fatbersy they can never be dijir^erited. 

The Indians imagine that this cuftom is very 
wife and equitable Thus, when a Ton ftrikes and 
wounds his father, or even makes an attempt on 
bis life, without fucceeding, the father is obliged 
to pardon him \ and if a father Ihould declare on his 
death-bed, that any one of his fons fliould not have 
a ^are of his heritage, on account of his bad behs'^ 
viour, the brothers who fhould pretend to execute 
the will of their father, would be call in all the 
courts of the Indies. 

When we tell the Indians, that it is contrary to 
common fenfe, to fay that a father cannot detain 
his effeds from an ungrateful fon, who has defpif- 
ed and infulrcd him, they anfwcr, that on the con* 
trary, nothing is more fcandalous than to fee 
a father die with fentiments of hatred to his chil¬ 
dren. A father, fay they, is obliged to pardon his 
fon, however ungrateful and unnatural he may be» 
for, in a word, is not this fon begotten by the fa¬ 
ther ? he is therefore a portion of himfelf j and 
who ever law a man cut his right hand, becaufe it 
had cut his left? 

For the fame reafon children cannot difinberic 
a father, however unreafonable fie has been to 
them. Thus, if an only fon dies very rich, and 
without children, his father is his fuccclTor, and 
nothing can deprive him of the heritage. 
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Seventh MAXIM. 

The father is ehliged to pay all the debts which the 
children have contraSed^ and the children thofe 
contraSedby their fathers. 

This is a general rule, and ferves to decide 
procefTes of this kind. According to this 
cuftom if a debauched fon borrows money every 
where, and gives lawful notes for it, the father is 
obliged to pay his debts. He, in vain, fays, that 
he does not deferve this favour, fince the money 
he borrowed only fervcd to augment his de¬ 
bauchery. They anfwcr, that the goodnefs of a 
father does not permit him to ufe this rigour. The 
fame rule is obferved with refpeft to the debts 
which the fathers contraft, fince the children arc 
obliged to pay them. Tho’ they could prove, 
that the father has fquandered away the money 
borrowed on foolilh,, or perhaps wicked purpofes, 
and even tho’ the fon ihould renounce the inheri¬ 
tance, he is always fentenced to pay the debts ot 
his father. 

The fame holds true of the debts which one of, 
the brothers contracts before the divifion of-the in¬ 
heritance. The eldcft is obliged to pay them, and 
the fquanderer has his ihare of the common flock 
as the other children. The reafon of this conduct 
is founded on this maxim, that after the death of 
the father, the cldeft brother becomes, as it were, 
the father of his brothers. In a word, the others 
throw themfclves at his feet, and he looks upon 
them as his children. Thus, as the father is ob¬ 
liged to pay the debts Of his children, the eldefl 
brother, who is in the place of a father, is obliged 
to pay their debts before the divifion of the inhe¬ 
ritance. 
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ritancc. But this divifion is always made very late. 
This rule does not extend to the fillers, fince nei¬ 
ther fullers nor brothers are oblfgcd to pay their 
debts. 

Thtfc are the general maxims which ferve as 
laws among the Indians, and which are exadly 
followed in the dihribution of juftice. 


C H A P. XII. 

Defeription of California ; chamber^ mannerSy 
and occupations of the inhabitants of that 
ijland ; the remarkable plants, fruits, and 
animals found there. 

I N California, as in other beautiful countries, 
there are fpacious plains, agreeable vallies, and 
excellent pafturage for large and fmall cattle j fine 
fprings of trefh water, rivulets, and rivers whofc 
banks are covered with willows, reeds, and. wild 
vines. 

During the fummer the heats are very intenfe 
upon the coaft, and it rarely rains. But in the 
main-land the air is more temperate, and the heat 
is never exceflave. I'his holds nearly true with re- 
fjied, to the winter. In the rainy fcafons there is a 
kind of deluge, and when it is over, inftead of 
rain, the dew is fo copious every morning, that 
one would think it had rained, which renders 
their grounds very fertile. In the months of 
April, May, and June, there falls with the dews 
a kind of manna, which is congealed and h irdened 
under the haves of the reeds. It is not quite fo 
white as lugir, but is equally fwcet, 

T!-.e 
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The rivers arc full of fifli, and efpecial’y: of 
trabs, which they put into fifh-ponds, to be taken 
out as occafion requires. There is alfo great plen¬ 
ty of a fruit which the Spaniards call xicarncsi and 
which has the fineft tafte of all the fruits in Mexi¬ 
co. Thus, we may fay* that California is a very 
fertile country. During the winter, and at all fea- 
fons, we find on the mountains large piftacho trees 
of all kinds, and among the reft, that which the 
Chinefe, who are the natives of the country, call 
palofanto. It bears a great deal of fruit, and an ex¬ 
cellent incenfe is obtained from it. 

If this country abounds in fruits, it is not lei's 
fertile in grains, of which the natives have four¬ 
teen kinds. They alfo ufe the foots of fever d 
frees and plants, and among others that of yguea, 
to make a kind of bread, tiere are produced ex¬ 
cellent cherries, a kind of red lentils, of winch 
they eat a great deal, citrons, and water-melons of 
an extraordinary fize. 

The country is i'o fertile, that it is common for 
fo.me plants to bear three times a year. Thu^, 
with labour in cultivating the ground, and Ikill 
in diftributing the waters, the country woykl b; 
extremely fertile, fmee without thefe advantages, 
fruits and grains of all kinds arc tuund in grea^ 
plenty; 

Beftdes fcvcral forts of animals known among 
us, which arc found here in great plenty, and arc 
good food, as goats, hares, rabbets and otltcrs, 
there are two forts of fallow bcafts unknown in 
Europe. They call them Iheep, becaufe they have 
fomething of the figure of our fhcep. The firft 
fpeciesisas largeas acalf oneortwo years old. Their 
head has a great refemblancc to that of a ftag, and 
their horns to thofc of a ram. Their tail and hair 
which are fpecklcd, are ftiorterthan thofeof a ftag. 
VoL. I. K But 
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Q|ut their hoob are large, round, and cloven, Ule^ 
of an ox. Their fielh is very good and deli* 
eate. The other fort of Iheep, fome of which are 
black, and others white, are lefs different from 
ours. They are larger^ and have a great deal of 
wool, which is eafily fpun, and proper for making 
cloth. 

Befides thefe animals ofed for food^ there are 
lions, wild cats, and many others like thofe found 
3n New-Spain. They have brought into Califor¬ 
nia cows« and a great number of fmall cattle, 
fuch as Iheep and goats, which have multiplied 
incredibly. They have alfo imported a great many 
horfes and maTes^ in order to ftock the country 
with them. 

As for birds, all thofe of Mexico,- and almoft 
all thofe of Spain^ are found in California. There 
are pigeons^ larks^ turtles, and a great many par¬ 
tridges of an excellent tadle, geefe, ducks, and 
many other fea and frefh-water fowls. 

The fea abounds in filh of an excellent tafte. They 
there catch pilchers, anchoviesy and tunies, which 
fuffer themfelves to be taken with the hand on the 
fea-fhore. There are very often whales feen therev 
and all kinds of tortoifes. The fhores are full of 
ihells much larger than thofe from which the mo¬ 
ther of pearl is obtsuned. 'Tis not from the fea 
that they get their fait, fmee they have falt-mines, 
the fait of which is white and foining like cryftal; 
but at the fame time fo hard, that they are ofiKn 
cA>liged to break it with a large hatchet. 

It is near two centuries fince California was 
known. Its coafls are famous for the (Uhing of 
pearls. This has rendered it the object of the de- 
fires of die Eufopeus, who have often foraied 
fehemea fw eftablwiogthmcfelvcs dieic. 

Th</ 
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Tho* heaven has been fo bountiful to the Cali¬ 
fornians, and tho’ their foil fpocitanieoudv pro¬ 
duces, what docs not grow ellewhere without a 
great deal of trouble and pains, yet they have no 
regard to the riches and abundance of their coun¬ 
try. Content with the neccffaries of life* they are 
little follicitous about every thing clfe. For filh* 
ing they ufe fmall boats^ without any dread of dan¬ 
ger, becaufe they are excellent fwimmers. 

The country is very populous^ efpecially in the 
northern parts) and tho’ there are very few bo¬ 
roughs which do not confift of twenty, thirty* 
forty, or fifty families, yet they have no houfes. 
The trees defend them from the heat of the fun 
by day *, and of the branches and leaves they make 
a kind of bowerj to fcrecn themfelves from the in¬ 
juries of-the nofturnal air. In winter, a confidcr- 
able number of them fhut themfelves ^up in caves 
which they dig in the earth. 

The men go quite naked, and only cover their 
heads with a fort of very fine ftuff, or with a kind 
of net-work. For an ornament they carry about 
their necks, and fometimes in their hands, figures 
of mother of pearl very well cut, and very ele¬ 
gantly adorned with fmall round fruit almoft like 
beads. For arms they have nothing but bows and 
arrows, or javelins, which they always carry in 
their hands, either for hunting or defending them¬ 
felves againft their enemies i for the boroughs fre¬ 
quently make war upon each other. 

The women are cloathed a little moremodeftly, 
wearing from their middle to their knees, a kind 
of cloth made like the fineft mats. They cover 
their Ihoulders with the fkins of beafts, and like 
the men wear very fine nets about their heads. 
Thefe nets are fo fine that the Spanifh officers tie 
uptheirhair with them. The women, as well as 
K 2 the 
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the men, wear necklaces of mother of pearl, rfiix-' 
cd with the kernels of fruits and (hells, which 
hang down to their middle, and bracelets made of 
the fame materials. 

The moll general employment of the men and 
women is fpinning. The thread is made of long 
herbs, which with them ferve inftead of flax and 
wool •, or of a fubftance rcfembling cotton, which 
is found in the barks of certain fruits. Of the fin- 
eft thread they make the feveral ornaments which 
they wear •, and of the coarfeft they make facks 
for feveral ufes, and nets for fifhing. The men 
alfo with feveral herbs, whofe fibres are extremely 
compaff and filamentous, and which they know 
how CO handle dexteroufly, make pieces of kitchen 
furniture of all fixes. The fmalleft pieces ferve for 
cups, the middling for plates, and fometimes as 
bonnets for the women, the largcft for balkets 
for gathering the fruits, and fometimes for bafons 
for TOiling them in. But thefe velTels muft be 
continually mov’d while they are on the fire, left 
the flame (hould lay hold of them, which would 
foon burn them. 

The Californians hare a great deal of vivacity, 
and arc naturally addifted to raillery. We find no 
form of government among them, nor almoft any 
religion, or religious worlhip. They adore thw 
moon, and in honour of her cut off their hair which 
they give their priefts to be employed in various 
kinds of fuperftitions. Every family makes lavrs 
to itfclf at pleafure; and this is probably the reafon 
why they fo often fight with each other. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. xin. 

Of the chi-tfey the lit-chiy the hoarchUy the cot¬ 
tony and of the Jiowers of the ’loillow, their 
virtues, qualities, medicinal properties, and 
the ufes made of them in China ., 

H E chi-tfe or fe-tfe, is not Icfs valuable on 
I account of its beauty, than of the goodnefs 
of its fruit. In the provinces of Can-tong and 
Honan the fields arc all covered with this kind of 
trees, fome of which are as large as nut-trees. 
Thofe which crow in the province Tchc-kiang bear 
better fruit than that produced clfewhere. I'he 
ikin is always green without ever becoming yellow 
orreddilh, like that of the others. Thefe fruits 
continue frefli during the whole winter. 

The leaves of the chi are of the fame colour and 
Form with thofe of the nut-tree, only they are lefs 
pointed and rounder at the extremity. The lhadc 
of it is not unwholefome like that of the nut-tree, 
under which it is dangerous to fall aflccp. A Chi- 
nefe author has thefe trees in fo great efieem, that he 
advifes the literati to have them near their clofccs, 
and to repofe under the (hade of them. 

The lhape of the fruit is not univerlally the 
fame. Some are round, others oblong and oval -, 
fome are flat, and in a manner divided into two, 
almdftUketwoapplesjoinedinthc middle. This fruit 
is as large as an orange or a lemon, and is firft of a le¬ 
mon, and then ofan orange colour. The ikin is tender, 
delicate, fmooth, and even. The fubftance of the fruit 
is firm, and fourifh to the tafte, but becomes milder 
at it ^comes riper. It at laft becomes reddh. 

K 3 and 
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and acquires a fweet and agreeable taile. Before 
its pcrfcft maturity, when the fkin is. taken off, 
the fruit has a certain mixture of acidity and 
fwcetnefs, which is very agreubie, and gives it an 
aftringent and falutary virtue. 

This fruit includes three or four hard and ftony 
pippins, which contain the feed. Some of them 
railed artificially are^ without pippins, and thefe 
are moft efteemed. Thefe fruits rarely become 
ripe on the trees, and are gather’d in autumn. 
When they have arrived at their natural bulk they 
ky them on ftraw, or on hurdles to ripen. 

This account is only true of the tree, which 
they take care to cultivate. As for the wild chi 
it has a crooked trunk, and its branches which are 
interwoven, have fmall prickles. Its fruit is no$ 
larger than a fmall apple. 

The culture of this tree confifts principally in 
the art of grafting it fcveral times •, for when it has 
been thus graffied, the pippins of the fruit become 
much lefs, and the fruit fometimes grows with* 
out any pippin at ail. The peach, or rather the al- 
berge tree, when grafted on a chi, produces large 
yellow fruit of an exquifite tafte. 

The Chinefe botanifts pretend, that the fruit of 
the chi is naturally mild and cola. They fay, firft, 
that when it is eaten immediately after it is pull’d 
from the tree, it renders the hearing and fmell 
acuter. Secondly, that it cures difofders of 
the abdomen, and removes heart-bums. Thirdly, 
that it keeps the mouth cool. Fourthly, that diis 
fruit eaten by perfons drinking their wine^ whijch is 
a kind of bnr made of rice, renden them fooner 
intoxicated than they would otherwife be. A fa* 
mous Chinefe author fays, that this only holds true 
pf warm wine, and that this fruit removes inpiri* 
pitifMi on other occafions. 


The 
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The fame author quotes another more ancient, 
who enumerates feven very confiderable advantages 
in the chi. Firft, it lives a great many years, 
conftantly producing fruit, and decays very flow- 
ly. Secondly, it fpreads a grateful fliade to a 
great didance. Thirdly, the birds dare not build 
their nefts in it. Fourthly, it is free from worms, 
and all other infcAs fo prejudicial to other trees. 
Fifthly, when it has been covered with a hoar froft, 
its leaves adume various and agreeable colours. 
Sixthly, its fruit is not only beautiful to the eye, 
but grateful to the tade. Seventhly, when the leaves 
fall, they enrich the foil, as well as the bed ma> 
nure. 

A tlurd author, after fome encomiums on this 
tree, pretends, that its fruit eaten crude, and too 
plentifully, produces defiuxions ■, and that tho* it 
IS wholfome when dry, yet it will then give rife to 
flatulences, if eaten to excefs. The defire of 
having it foon, often makes them gather it before 
it is ripe, but there are feveral ways of fupplying 
this defeft. If they keep it ten days in a proper 
place, it lofes its natural acidity, and becomes 
fweet like fugar or honey. They alfo forward its 
maturity, by letting it lie two or three days in 
water, which they change often. But they fay, 
that by being thus macerated, it afllimes a cold 
quality. Some, in order to ripen it, bu^ it in 
lut, which is a means of removing its acidity, but 
does not render it the more wholfome. Others 
put it three or four times into a warm lixivium of 
aihes ■, but this forc’d maturity has its inconvfo 
(lienees, efpecisdly with refpeA to fick peribns. 

The Chinefe have a cuftom of drying tlus fruit 
almod in the fame manner in which figs are dried. 
They make choice of the larged, and i^ch at have 
QQ pippins i or, if they have any, they dexte- 
K 4 roufljr 
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TOtiHy cxtraft them : Then they prefs the fruit be^ 
tween their hands, to render them flat j after which 
they expofe them to the fun and dew. W hen they are 
dry, they put them in a large veflel, till they ap¬ 
pear cover’d with a kind of white jelly, which is 
their fpirituous juice, appearing on the lurfacc, 
The juice thus prepar’d renders thisfrujt beneficial 
to thofe who labour under diforders of the lungs. 

We muft not forget a remark made by the fame 
Chinele author, which is, that at the fame meal 
you muft not eat crabs and chit-fe. He pretends* 
that there is an antipathy between them, and that 
by thtfe two aliments there is a reciprocal combat 
produced in the ftomach, which excites violent 
gripings, and often brings on a dangerous flux. 

\Ve fliall now confider another tree, whofe fruit, 
called lit-chi, is not lefs furprifing, fincc in it we 
find a juft temperature of heat, cold, and all the 
other qualities. It gives ftrength and vigour to the 
bodv, and vivacity, fubtilty, and folidfiy tP the 
genius. If it is eaten to excefs, it is heating. The 
kernel gently roafted, rendered friable, reduced to 
a fine powder, and taken in the morning with warm 
water, is a certain remedy againft the infupportr 
able pains of the gravel, and nephritic colic. It is 
find, that before the hand of mw begins to gather 
the lit-chi, no bird nor infcdl dares come near the 
tree; but as foon as any one has touched the 
branches and the fruit, all forts of voracious birds, 
large and fmall, come to prey upon the fruit, and 
do a great deal of damage. Bgt there is nothing 
marvellous in this, fincc they only gather thefc 
fruits when they are ripe j and of this the birds ar? 
as good judges as men. 

When this fruit is intircly ripe, and allow’d to 
remain but one ilay longer on the tree, it changes 
.ts colour. If it is Ifft two ejays, there is a change 
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in its tafte and if we wait till the third day, the 
phange is ftill more remarkable. It is probably 
with this fruit as it is with the beft European 
melons, fmce it muft be eaten in the country where 
thefe trees grow. Could they preferve them freflj, 
and import them into Europe, as they haye done 
fome dried ones, the Europeans could only judge 
imperfedly of their goodnefs. The lit-chi brought 
to Peking for the emperor, and put up in tin 
veffels full of brandy, mix’d with honey, and 
other ingredients, have indeed an appearance of 
frelhnefs, but Ipfe a great deal qf their tafte. 

We fhali now fpeak of another tree more 
known in France, and in the laft age brought 
thither from America. This is the acacia, which 
the Chinefc call hoaichu. They pretend that the 
feeds taken from their codr, are luccefsfnlly ufed in 
medicine, and that the dowers tinge paper with a 
very particular yellow colour. 

With refpeft to the ufe made of thefe feeds in 
medicine, the following is a recipe given by a 
Chinefe author. In the beginning of the winter, 
we muft put the feeds of the acacia into as much 
of the gall of an ox as will totally cover them. 
Then after having dried the whole in a fhade for a 
hundred days, we arc every day to fwallow one of 
thefe feeds after meals. The author allures us, 
that by continuing this praflice daily, the fight 
becomes better, the hemorrhoids are cured, and 
hairs already grey with age arc rendered black. 

The fecond advantage of acacia arifes from its 
flowers, which tinge paper or filk with a yellow 
colour. In order to fucceed in this, take halTa 
pound of the flowers gathered before they are full 
blown, and ready to fall. Toaft them gently over 
a fmall clear fire, ftirring them often in a copper 
pw, in the fame manner as you toaft the little 
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buds and leaves of new-gathered tea. When ih 
toafting and ftirring the flowers, you perceive them 
CO affume a ycl!ow colour, throw three fmail porrin¬ 
gers full of water upon them, and boil the whhlc till 
It is infpilTatcd, and the colour becomes deeper i 
then pafs the whole thro* a piece of coarfe filk. 
When the liquor is exprefs’d, add half an ounce 
of alum to it, and an ounce of calcin’d oyftcr- 
ibclls finely pounded. When the whole is incor¬ 
porated, you will have the yellow tindure. 

The Chinefe dyers ufe the feeds and flowers of 
acacia to dye three different forts of yellow. Hav¬ 
ing firff toailed the acacia flowers, they add to 
fiiem the feeds intifely ripe, and taken from the 
cods i but they ufe much lefs of the feeds than of 
the flowers. If they intend to give the colour 
of ngo-hoang, which is the moft lively, and 
9Xt to dye five or fix yards of filk» they ufe a 
pound of thefe flowers, and four ounces of alum, 
which quantities they augment in proportion to 
the length and breadth of the pieces they have to 
dye. '1 o give the colour king-hoang, that is the 
gtdd-colour’d yellow, they firft give the colour we 
have mention’d, and it being dry, they add a fe- 
cond colour, in which there js a little brafil-wood, 
They make the pale yellow ip the fame manner as 
the firft, with this diference, that inftead of four, 
they only add three ounces of alum. 

Tho’ the river-water is beft for dying, yet all 
the waters of this kind are not equally good. That, 
for inftance, which has a bad tafte, is Icaft proper 
lor the purpofe. However, if none clfc can be 
had, inftead of one dip, the dyer muft give the 
cloth two, before he cap obtain the beautiful co¬ 
lour be wants, 

When the flowers of acacia arc toafted, they 
ipay, as well as the feeds, be kept during a whole 

year. 
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year, and may be employed in dying. But when 
both are thus kept, they muft be longer boil’d 
than if they were recent. When they are old, 
their juice is more difficultly extraifted, and lefs in 
quantity. Befides, the recent flpwers always give 
the mod beautiful colour. 

The Chinefe botanift teaches us the method of 
cultivating this tree, in fuch a manner as to make it 
grow quickly, and keep the better. When,,fays he, 
you have gathered the acacia feeds, dry them in the 
fun, and a little before the dimmer foldice throw 
them into water. When they have budded there, fow 
them in a fat foil, mixing hemp-feed with them. 
Both feeds will rife, but you muft cut the 
hemp in a proper time, and tie the young acaott 
to fmall props. The following year fow hemp 
again, which may be alfo done the third year, in 
order to preferve thefe delicate plants from the in¬ 
juries of the weather. When the flirubs arc be¬ 
come ftrong, they are to be tranfplanted, and will 
^omc very beautiful trees. 

A celebrated Chinefe chymift highly recom¬ 
mends an artificial medicinal ftone, to which great 
virtues are aferibed. Its compofition is as follows. 

Take twenty or thirty pints of the urine of a 
young man, about fifteen years of age, and of a 
found and robuft conftitution. Put it into an iron 
veflel, and hold it over a clear charcoal fire, till 
you fee a white froth on the furfacc i then pour in¬ 
to it, fjrop by drop, fome of the frelh oil of tur¬ 
nips. Into a veflel full of this urine, pour a com¬ 
mon tea-cup-fiill of this oil. The whole is to be 
boil’d till no more yemains than a dry fediment of 
a blackiffi colour. This is to be reduc’d into a 
fine powder, after it is lb fprinkled with oil, that 
yhe oil has penetrated all its parts. This powder 
is put upon a die, over which is laid another, and 
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both ■are covered and Airrounded with burning 
charcoal. But two crucibles would be better, if a 
Tent was left in the fuperior one. When you think 
all the humidity is diflipated, when no fteam ap¬ 
pears, and when what remains is cold, you are to 
take it and pound it in a mortar. When it is re¬ 
duc’d to a very fine powder, it is to be put into a 
large porcelain veffel, which is to be carefully co¬ 
ver’d with a fine and clean mat. Over this there 
muft be anwher covering of cloth, and over both 
a double one of coarfe paper. Then boiling water 
is pour’d, drop by drop, thro’ the coverings, 
which are left flack in the middle for this purpofe. 
•0O finilh the operation, they place the veflel with 
contents in a copper pan, where the matter is 
bak’d again till it is dry and firm. This is the me¬ 
dicinal lione, which they call the autumnal ftone. 

It is ufed in China for the dropfy and the 
phthifis. Their phyficians pretend, that it is an 
excellent remedy for diforders of the lungs. This 
is the reafon why it is called the autumnal ftone, 
not tiiatthe autumn is beft for preparing it; for this 
denomination includes a more myfterious meaning. 
*Tis a maxim in the Chinefe medicine, that the 
noble parts of the human body have a particular 
relation to fome of the four feafons of the year. 
Now' as the autumn is the feafon, which, accord¬ 
ing to the Chinefe, has a relation to the lungs, 
and as this medicine is falutary to thofe labouring 
under pulmonary diforders , if is therefore called 
the artificial autumnal ftone. 

But to return to botany. If we confidcr the 
willow thoroughly, we find, that at the opening 
of its Bowers, there appears a kind qf dry froth, 
with which they arc generally cover’d. No doubt 
the internal fermentation reduces to a froth, that 
glutinous fub^anpe ip whieb the feeds of th^ 
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flowers as it were fwim, in different cods for 
the weather is cold or cloudy, it hinders the buds 
of the willow from putting out their whicifh fub- 
ftance. If we. put a bud, before it is opened, into 
a microfeope, we perceive that the matter coming 
out of its point, refembles the glair of a beaten 
egg put into a froth, with which the whole flower 
Is fucceffively cover’d. It may happen that every 
feed included in its cafe, may fwim in this glairous 
matter, and be nourifh’d by it in the fame manner 
as the chick is in a hen’s egg. After this the moft 
fubtil part of the air penetrating this froth as 
foon as it is detached, gives it the form of net¬ 
work, by infinuating itfelf into the ramous parts, 
feparating and raifing them, and drying the glu¬ 
tinous humour, which united them, by which 
means they lofe the figure of filaments. 

The Chinefe botanift fays, that the flower of the 
willow is cover’d with fmall fcales. When the 
flowers are dry without their feeds and froth, they 
in a microfeope appear like the comb of wafps, 
full of open cellules. What is detach’d from the 
flowers, and floats in the airj is fome times call’d 
their filk, their wool, or their cotton. When the 
weather is hot, fuch a quantity of thefe flakes fall 
from the willows, that they appear like a thick 
fnow covering the ground. When they flip under 
the herbs, or the points of pretty high grafs, they 
make the ground refemble a meadow gently over¬ 
flow’d by the limpid waters of fome rivulet. 

The Chinefe author ingenioufly fports with theflt 
appearances, and gives a lull fcope to his imagina¬ 
tion. It is cotton, fays he, which the willows 
fpread, and yet it is not really fo ; for I am all 
cover’d with it, and yet not cloth’d the warmer. 
It refembles fnow, which darkens the air, and yet 
it is not really fuch > for the fun j w’hen hotteft, 

eannoc 
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cannot melt it. The fwallow, which can E7 in ^ 
pende rain, furprifed by this cloud of white flakes* 
nas her flight fo retarded, that Ihe is obliged io 
{top. She thinks that flie has appear’d before the' 
fpring. Thcfe willows,which yefterday feem’d young 
and verdantj to-day feemold and decayed. So fudden 
a change in a garden gives me a furprifcj equal to 
that which would be produced by my feeing a 
friend ydlerday with yelbw bair^ and a florid 
comple:doa, come to me to-day, with hit counte¬ 
nance pale* and his hairs grey. 

But pairing thefe trifles of our Chinefe author, 
kt us come to fomething more ferious. It is only 
the willow which cafts burrs full of ramous parts^ 
refembling cotton. Thefe burrs are gathered, and 
preferv’d as well as thecotton. But it does not feem 
to be eafy to card this fpurious cotton, to feparate 
the feeds from it, which are fmall and flat, and to 
fpin it fo as to render it fit for fluffs. Some Chi¬ 
nefe authors, however, aiiert* that it was formerly 
us’d for childrens beds; and that when the cotton 
was fcarce, they lin’d the winter-boots with it; as 
alfo mats, cufhions'fand coverings. They alfo 
fay, that near China, the people* of the flowers be¬ 
fore they are blpwn, make a liquor which foon in¬ 
toxicates. In times of famine* the poor people ga-^ 
ther the dried bodies of the flowers, without the 


cotton and the feed* reduce them to a powder, and 
make broth of them for their fupport. 

The Chinefe phylicians pretend, that by apply¬ 
ing the dry flower, which is very combuftible, and 
fetting fire to it, they have an excellent remedy 
againft the jaundice* and convulfions of the limbs. 
This, according to them, is equally proper for 
the cure of all ulcers, when apply’d in fotm of a 
deficcative and abforb^t powder. 
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As for the cotton detach’d from it, and carried 
by the wind, the Chipefe phyficians alfert* 
that it cures all forts of tetters, callofities, wounds 
made by iron, and the moft obftinate chancers : 
that it accelerates the fuppuration of woundsy ftops 
hemorrhages and the lochia in women after difficult 
labours ; that it is good againit the hardnefs of 
the fpleeoy and is moderately cold. 

’Tis the common opinion in China, that there is 
a double tranfmutation of the cotton of the willow. 
The phyficians fay, and the vulgar believe, firft, 
that if this fpecies of cotton falls in a lake or piond, 
it is in a night’s time chang’d into the herb leou- 
ping, which is fecn floating on ffagnant waters^ 
and whofe roots do not reach the bottom. Second¬ 
ly, that every little flake come from the willow, 
and falling upon furs, or habits made of fktn, w 
transform’d into a maggot or fmall worm. They 
quote many authors who affert the fame thing, for 
which reafon, when the willows are’in flower, the 
Chinefe are very careful not to expofe their habits 
lin’d with fkins. 

Tho’ the Europeans are far from believing a fi- 
milar metamorphofis, yet they have the fame ex¬ 
perience, and ufe the fame precaution with the 
Chinefe, which proves the truth of the fad!:. But 
it is probable, that this flake is impregnated with 
fmall eggs of butter-flies, or fmall wcwms, which 
live upon the willows ^ or it may happen, that the 
feed ferves as aliment to the worms, or as a Ihekcr 
to themy Which moft contribi«e greatly to mul¬ 
tiply them in a Ikin. 

As to the aquatic and floating plants, it is pro¬ 
bable, that their time of blowing happens juft 
with the falling of the willow flowers, and that 
thefe laft only ferve to unite feveral of thefe fmall 
plants, and render them fcnfible to the eye. 


The 
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The Chinefc botanift docs not forget the mari¬ 
ner of planting and cultivating thcfe trees, in order 
to have them beautiful, and make them grow to a 
certain height. The willows are fubjedt to be da¬ 
maged by large worms, or to be'blafted by a kind 
of caterpillar. He gives the following direftions 
to prefcrve them from thefe I'nfefts. When a 
branch of willow is planted, we muft make a hole 
two or three inches from the part which is to fend 
off the roots. Thro’ this hole we are to put a piece 
of fir long enough to extend two or three inches 
over each fide. This kind of crofs fct in the ground 
has a good efFcft, fince it will be more difficult to 
pull up ncw-fet plants, becaufe the crofs-wood 
keeps them better than their roots would do. 
Some, in order to defend thefe new-planted trees 
from worms put into the holes in which they are 
planted a quarter of a head of garlick, and a piece 
of liquorice an inch long. 

Another manner of planting thefe flips, is to turn 
the large end uppermoft, and fet the top in the 
ground. By this means a k»nd of willow will be 
produced, which they call the hairy willow,, be¬ 
caufe its branches, except fome of the largeft, are 
final], and hang down like hairs. The literati love 
to have thefe in their fmall gardens before their 
ftudies. 

It is furprifing that the willow, tho’ naturally 
light, porous, and fubjeA to rot, is nourifhed 
and preferved in water, as well as piles of the 
hardeft wood. This is what they conftantly expe¬ 
rience in Peking, where the wood of the willow is 
ufed in building the wells made in the gardens for 
watering flowers and pot-herbs. This Invention 
of the Chinefe may, perhaps, be reliflacd in Eu¬ 
rope. 


When 
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When they are determined to make a well* 
they chufe a place where they think they can 
find water. They dig a round hole about three 
feet deep, and when the bottom is made very even 
they lay the bafis of the well, on which they are 
to credl the malbnry. This bafis is made of flat 
pieces of the wood of the willow, at leaft fix inches 
thick, and taken out of the trunk of a large and 
frefli tree. Thefe pieces are jorned to each 
other in a round form, and leave a large vacuity. 
On thefe large planks they build the mafonry of 
the well, and in proportion as they raife it, they 
cover all the outfide with the earth they have dug 
up. Then they dig in the middle, and in propor¬ 
tion as they advance they take all the earth equally 
from under the wood-work which fuftains the ma¬ 
fonry. This laft gradually fubfides, and is aug¬ 
mented above ground. This labour is continued 
and the workmen dig in the fame manner, till 
they have found a fure and copious fpring. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Difeovery of the Caroline ijlands ; fyjlem of the 
religion, and articles of faith of the inhabi¬ 
tants j their policy, governmejit, and dexte¬ 
rity in JiJhing for whale. 

I N 1721, a foreign bark little different from 
thofe of the Marian iflands, arrived in a defart 
place in the ifle of Guahan on the eaftern coaft, 
which they call Tarafofo. In this bark there 
were twe-nev - four perfons, eleven men, feven 
women, and fix children. A Marian Indian fifh- 
1. L ing 
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ing on that coaft, went and told the head of the 
borough, who forthwith went to the afliftance of 
thefc poor iflanders, and his- good ufage engaged 
them to come on fhore* 

Their bark was of a remapkabk buHt. Her 
fail was a mat made of the leaves of the palm- 
tree. The ftem and ftern were of the fame figure^ 
and terminated in a point rifing ia form of a dol¬ 
phin’s tail. There were four fmall apartments in 
her, for the accommodation of paffengers. The 
one was at the ftem, the other at the ftern, and the 
other two on the fides of the maft to which the 
fail was fixed, but they 'ftood our from the baric 
like two wii>gs. Thefe apartments had roofs 
made of palm leaves in form of a canopy^ to de¬ 
fend paffengers from the rain and the heat of the 
fun. In the hold of the bark were feveral divifi- 
«ns for tlw: ftowage of the cargo and other provi- 
fions. What was furprifing in this bark was, 
that there was no nail in her,, tho’ the planks were 
lb tied together witlv cords that no water could get 
between them. 

This bark was in company with four others be¬ 
longing to the ifle of Farroilep, and bound for 
chat of Ulcea, but in their palTage tliey were by a 
north-weft wind dilpcrfcd, fome one way, and 
fome another. 

The iflanders have no other cloathing than a 
piece of ftuff which they tie about their loins, and 
between their legs. Their chiefs have a kind of 
robe open on- the fides, which comes as low a» 
their knees. The women beftdes their girdle have 
a kind of petticoat which, comes almoft to their 
knees. 

The nobility painc dieir bodies, and pierce their 
ears, in order to fix in them flowers, aromatic 
IierbSi cocoa feeds, or glafe, if they can get it. 

In 
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111 general the people are tall and well pro¬ 
portioned. Moft of them have curled hair, large 
nofes, full and piercing eyes, and thick beards. 
They arc of different colours, fince fome have that 
of the genuine Indians, while others feem to be 
tnungrels, begot between the Spaniards and the 
Indians. There aTe alfo mulattos among them, 
and thefe are the offspring of the negroes and the 
Indians. 

The Caroline Iflands lie between the fixth and 
eleventh degree of north latitude, and thro* thirty 
degrees of latitude run to the eaft of the cape of 
the Holy Ghoft. Thefe iflands are divided into 
five provinces, fpeaking different languages, each 
of which feems to be derived from one, which is 
probably the Arabic. 

The iflanders have almofl: no ideas of religion. 
They liye without any publick worfhip, and are 
generally deflitute of the knowledge of reafonable 
beings. They, however, acknowledge the exiftcnce 
of good and bad fpirits j but according to their 
opinion thefe fpirits are corporeal, and have each 
two or three wives. They believe them to be cc- 
kftial beings, different from thofe which inhabit 
this world. 

This is the foolifh fyftem traditionally handed 
down from their fathers. The oldeft of thefe fpi-* 
rits Sabucour, whofe wife is called Halmecul, who 
had a fon, whom they call Eltulep, which in their 
language fignifies the great fpirit, and a daughter 
called Ligobund. The fon married Lctenhieuel, 
who was born in the ifle of Ulcea. She died in the 
flower of her age, and her foul forthwith afeended 
into heaven. Eltulep had a fon by her, called 
Lugueileng, which fignifies the middle of heaven- 
He is rever’d as the great lord of heaven, of which 
he is prefumptive heir.. 


Elnilcp, 
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Eltulep, however, not fatisfied with one xhild, 
adopted Refchahuileng, a very accompliftied man, 
and a native of Lamaree. They fay, that being 
difgufted at this world he afcended into heaven, in 
order to enjoy the pleafures of his father -, that his 
itiother is now in Lamaree, in a decrepit old age 
and that he defcended from heaven to the middle 
region of the air, in order to converfe with his 
mother, and comtpunicate the heavenly myftcries 
to her. 

Ligabiind, fifter of Eltulep, finding herfelf in 
the middle of the air, defcended to the earth, and 
brought forth three children. She was furprized to 
find it parched and barren i but at her powerful 
command it was covered with herbs, flowers, 
and fruit-trees. She enriched it with all kinds 
of verdure, and peopled it with rational crea¬ 
tures. 

In this infancy of the world death, according 
to them, was unknown, fince it was only a fliort 
fleep. People quitted life on the laft day of the 
decreafe of the moon, and as fooil as fhe again ap¬ 
peared on the horifon, they wak’d, as it were, 
from a pleafant fleep. But one Erigiregers, an 
evil fpirit, who fported with the happir.efs of m.en, 
procured a kind of death, againft which there was 
no remedy, fo that when people died, they re¬ 
mained for ever dead. They alfb call him Elus- 
melabut, which in their language fignifies a male¬ 
volent fpirit; whereas they caff the other fpirits 
Elus-melatus which fignifies benevolent fpiritS; 
Among the number of bad fpirits they place one 
Merogrog, who being banifhed from heaven for 
his miibehaviour, firft brought fire into the world. 

Langefcileng, Son of Eltulep, had two wives, the 
one in heaven, by whom he had two children, 
Carrer and Melibiau, and the other on this earth, 
burn at Folalu, in the province of Kougolcu, by 
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Whom he had a fon called Oulefta. This young 
man knowing that his father was a cekfUal fpirit, 
and being impatient to fee him, like Icarus, took 
flight to heaven but he had no fooncr mounted 
into the air, than he fell down. Tho’ this fall 
difeouraged him fo much as to make him bitterly 
lament his fatal deftiny, yet he did not defift from 
his attempt. He kindled a great fire., by the 
fmoke of which he was a fecond time carried up 
into the air, and conveyed into the arms of his 
father. 

The fame Indians fay, that in the ifland of Fo- 
lalu there is a fmall trefli-water pond in which the 
gods bath themfelves ; and out of refpeift to this 
facred .bath, none of the iflanders dare approach it, 
far fear of incurring the difpleafure cf their gods. 
This ftory is not unlike that of Diana and Adteon, 
who incurred the difpleafure of that goddefs by 
his defire of feeing her in her bath. They think 
that the fun, moon, and ftars have reafonable 
fouls, and are inhabited by numberlefs celeftial 
beings. This notion favours of the fable? of Ho^' 
mej, and the errors of the Origenifts. 

This is the dodtrineof the inhabitants of the Ca¬ 
roline iflands, but they are not diftradledly fond of 
it; for tho’ they acknowledge all thefe, fabulous 
deities, yet they have neither temples, idols, fa- 
crifices, offerings, nor any external worfhip. They 
only pay a fuperftitious worlhip fo fonae of their 
dead. They throw their carcalTcs as far as they can 
into the fea, to ferve as food to the tibur/ons and 
whales. But when.any perlbn of dillindlion dies, 
or any one whom they loved, they perform his 
iObfequies with pomp, and great demonftrations of 
grief. 

As foon as the perfon dies, they paint all his 
.Jjody The friends and relations flock 

L 3 ^boni: 
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about the corpfe to bewail the common lofs. On 
this occafion nothing but hideous cries and groans 
arc heard. Thefe are fucccedcd by a profound fi* 
lence, and a woman with a voice interrupted by 
fighs, pronounces the funeral elegy of the deceas’d 
She extols his beauty, his nobility, his agility in 
dancing, his ikill in hfhing, and all his other va¬ 
luable qualities. Thofe who want to give more 
fcnfible proofs of their grief, cut off their hair and 
their beard, and throw them upon the corpfe. 
They obferve a rigid faff all that day, but eat 
heartily at night. 

Some of them bury the dead in a fmall ftone 
building in their own houfes, while others in¬ 
ter them far from their habitations, and in- 
clofe the grave with a ftone wall. They place fe- 
veral kinds of aliments near the deceaft, being per- 
fuaded that his foul fucks and is nouriftied by 
them. 

They believe that there is a paradife, where 
the virtuous are rewarded, and a hell where the 
wicked are punifhed. They fay that the fouls of 
thofe who go to heaven, on the fourth day return 
to the earth, and remain invifible among their re¬ 
lations. 

There are priefts and priefteffes among them, 
who pretend to have a commerce with the fouls of 
the deceaft. Thefe priefts with full authority de¬ 
clare who go to heaven, and who to hell. They 
honour the firft as beneficent fpirits, and call them 
'I'ahupuf, which fignifies holy patron. Every fa¬ 
mily has their Tahuput, to whom they addrefa 
themfelvcs in their exigencies. If they are fick, 
undertaking a journey, going to filh, or employed 
in the. culture of their lands, they invoke their Ta- 
hupur, and of him afle for the reftitution of their 
health, the fuccefs of their journey, the abundance 
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©f-their fifli, and the fertility of their ground. They 
tnake prcfents to him, which they fufpend in the 
houfe of their Tamoles, either from intereft to ob¬ 
tain the favour they afk of him, or from gratitude 
to thank ‘him for the kindneffes he has done 
them. 

The inhabitants of the ifle of Yap have a more 
ridiculous and barbarous worlhip, fince a kind of 
crocodile is the objeft of their veneration. There 
are among them inchanters who pretend to have a 
commerce with the evil fpirit, and by his means 
procure difeafes and ewen death to thofe they want 
to get rid of. 

The plurality of wives is not only permitted to 
ihefe iflanders, but is alfo look’d upon as a mark 
of honour and diftin6fion. They fay that the Tamol 
of the ifland of Huogolen had nine wi vej. Tho’ they 
abhor adultery as a great crime, yet he who is 
guilty of it obtains a pardon by making fome 
prefent to the hulband of the woman with whom 
he committed it. 

The hufband may -divorce the wife when file vio¬ 
lates the conjugal ties. The wife may alfo divorce 
the hulband, when he ccafes to be agreeable to her. 
In this cafe they have certain laws for the difpofal 
•of the effefts. When a man dies without ilTue his 
widow marries his father. 

When they go a fiflaing they take no provifion 
in their barks. Their Tamoles afiemble in Febru¬ 
ary, and judge by way of lot whether the filhing 
will be happy and plentiful. This lot confifts in 
certain knots which they make on palm-tree leaves. 
Thefe they count one after another, and the odd or 
even nuniber determiuts the good or bad fuccefs of 
the encerprize. 

Notwidiftanding the rudenefs and barbarity of 
thefe iQanders, they have a certain policy which 
L 4 Ihew* 
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Aiews them to be more rational than moft of the 
other Indians, who have little more than the hu¬ 
man form. The authority of the government is 
divided among feveral noble families, the chiefs 
0 /which are called Tamols. There is alfo in 
each province a principal Tamol, to whom all 
the reft are fubjedt. 

Thefe T.imol3 let their beards grow very 
long in order to procure the greater rcfpcft. 
They command in an arbitrary manner, 
fpeak little, and affect a grave and feriousair. 
When a Tamol gives an audience he fits on a 
high table. Tiie people as foon as they come in 
fight of him walk with their heads as low as their 
knees, and when they are come quite to him they 
fit down on the ground, and with down-caft eyes 
receive his orders with the moft profound re- 
fpeft. 

When the Tamol difmiffes them they retire 
bending their bodies in the fame manner, till they 
are entirely out of his prefence. His words are 
rever’d as fo many oracles. A blind obedience is 
paid to all his orders; and people kifs his hands 
and feet when they alk any favour of him. The 
ordinary houfes of the iflanders, are only low huts 
covered with palm-tree leaves. Thele of the Ta¬ 
mols are built of wood, and adorn’d with fuch 
paintings as the natives can prouucp. 

They do not punifti crimes either by imprifonr 
ment, or the infliftion of corporal puniftiment, but 
only banilh the criminals into another ifland. In 
every town there is a hoiife tor the education of 
boys, and another for that of girls j but they only 
learn fome vague principles of aftronomy, on ac¬ 
count of their ufe in navigation. The mafter has 
# t lobe on which the principal ftars are marked, and 

teaches 
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teaches his fcholars the point of the compafs by 
which they ought to fteer. 

The principal occupation of the meii is build¬ 
ing barks, fiihing, and tilling the ground. The 
employment of the women confifts in the ma¬ 
nagement of the family, affifting their hufbands 
when they fow the ground, and preparing a kind 
of wild plant, and a tree call’d balibago for mak¬ 
ing fluffs. As they have no iron, they make ufc of 
wedges and hatchets of ftone to cut down the wood i 
if by chance any foreign veffel fhould leave any 
pieces of iron, they belong to the Tamols, who 
order utenfils to be made of them in the befl manner 
poffible. Thefe utenfrls are a fund from which 
the Tamols reap a confiderable advantage, fines 
they lend them out at a very high rate. 

They bath themfelves in the morning, at noqn, 
and in the evening. They go to reft at fun-fet, 
and get up early in the morning. Tire Tamol 
never goes to fleep without a concert of mufic 
form’d by a croud of young people, who aflemble 
round his houfe, and in their manner fing certain 
longs, till they are ordered to defift. 

During the night, they from time to time af- 
femble, and dance and fing before the houfe of 
their Tamol. They dance to the voice, for they 
have no inftrumental mufic. 7’he beauty of their 
dancing confifts in the exafl uniformity of the mo¬ 
tions of the body. The men place themfelves op- 
pofite to each other. After this they move their 
heads, their arms, their hands and their feet in 
concert. The ornaments with which they adorn 
themfelves, give, in their opinion, a new beauty 
to this kind of dance. Their heads are cover’d 
with feathers or flowers. They have aromatic 
herbs hanging from their noftrils, and palm leaver 
jcurioufly interwoven, fix’d to their ears on their 

arms. 
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arms, hands and feet, they have other ornameot^ 
proper to them. 

The women have a kind of diverfion more fuited 
to their fcx. They fet themfeves down, and look¬ 
ing on each other, begin a pathetic and mov¬ 
ing fong, accompanying the found of their voices 
with the motions of their heads and arms, for 
which rcafon, this diverfion is in their language 
call’d tanger-ifaihl,'which figailies the complaint of 
the women. 

At the end of the dance, when the Tamol affefts 
to be liberal, he holds up in the air a piece of 
fluff, which he ftiews to the dancers, and which is 
given to him who firft lays hold of it. 

BcQdcs dancing, they have feveral other diver- 
fions, in which they give proofs of their dexterity 
and ftrength, in handling the fpear, throwing 
ftones and balls up into the air, and each feafon 
has a diverfion peculiar to itfeff. 

■Whale-fifhing is a charming fpeflacle to thefe 
iOanders. Ten or twelve of their illands difpos’d 
in a circle, form a kind of harbour where the fca 
enjoys a perpetual calm. When a whale ap¬ 
pears in this gulph, the iflanders.forthwith getting 
into their canoes, and- keeping toward the main 
fea, advance gradually, frightning the animal, and 
driving it before them, till they have got it into the 
lhallow water, not far from land. Then the moft 
fkilful of them throw themfelves into the fea, and 
llrike their fpears into the whale, while others in¬ 
tangle him with large ropes, which are fix’d on the 
land. Then there gre loud acclamations of joy, 
among a numerous crowd of people, whofe xu» 
riofity has brought them thither. They drag 
the whale to land, and the labour of the day is 
concluded with a great feaft. 

When there are any enmities among thefe ifland¬ 
ers, they generally appeafe each other by feme 

pre- 
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prefents. ’Tis thus that (ingle men determine their 
quarrels > but when the enmities are public, be¬ 
tween two boroughs, for inftance, nothing but war 
can put an end to them. They have no other 
arms but ftones, and fpears arm’d with iifh-bones. 
Their method of fighting refembles a duel, (ince 
only one man engages with another. 

When the differing parties refolve to come to a 
decifive action, they aiTemble in a large held, where 
the troops on both hdes form a fquadron of three 
ranks. The youth compofe the firft rank, the fc- 
cond confifts of thofe of a higher ftature, and thofc 
moft advanc’d in years form the third. The combat 
begins in the firft rank, where they fight man to 
man with ftones and fpears. When any one is 
wounded fo as to retire, his place is fill’d by one 
of the fecond rank, and if he is alfo difabled, by 
on of the third. The war is terminated by trium¬ 
phal arches, rais’d by the viftors, who infult over 
the vanquilh’d. 

The inhabitants of the ifle of Ulcea, and of the 
adjacent iflands, are more civiliz’d and reafonable 
than the others. Their air and manners denote 
greater decency. They have a certain gaity of 
Ipirit, but are referv’d and circumfpedl in their 
words. They are extremely compaffionate, and 
ready to commiferate the infirmities and miferies of 
their neighbours. 

They have a great many mungrels, and fome 
mulattos and negroes, whom they employ as their 
fervants. It is’probablc that the negroes come 
from New Guinea. As for the whites, their origin 
in this part is as follows. 

Martin Lopez, commander of the firft vei&l, 
which fail’d from New Spain to the affiftance of 
the Philippine iflands in the year 1566, confpired 
with twenty eight more, to put the reft of the 

crew 
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•crdw into a dcfart ifland, make themfelves mafteiss 
of the fliip, and go a pyrating on the coafts of 
China. 1 he plot, however, was difcover’d, and, 
to prevent the defig-n of thefe ruffians, the crew 
left them on an ifland of Barbary, fituated to the 
eadof the Marian illands. It is not to be doubted, 
but thefe rebels were convey’d into one of the Ca¬ 
roline iflands, where they married the Indian wo¬ 
men, who brought forth a fet of mongrels who 
liave multiplied extreme-ly in thrfe iflands. 

Thefe iflanders live entirely on fruits, roots, and 
fifh. They have hens, and other birds, but no 
quadrupeds. The foil produces neither rice nor 
wheat, nor barley, nor Indian corn. In thefe 
iflands there are many woods, the timber of which 
is excellent for building fliips. 


CHAP. XV. 

Of the liiminota particles obferv'd on the furface 
of the fea j of the fea-rainboWy and the ex¬ 
halationsform'd in the night-time. 

W HEN a flilp is under full fail, we often 
fee a great light in her rake, that is in the 
water, (he has run thro’, and, as it were, broken 
in her pallage. Thofe who do not look narrowly 
at this light, often attribute it to the moon, the 
liars, or the lanthorn on the ftern. But by a little 
attention, this miftake is eafily r(jftified, fmee the 
light is greateft when the moon is under the ho¬ 
rizon, when the ftars are cover’d by clouds, when 
the candle in the lanthorn is extinguifh’d, and 
when no other light appears on the furface of the fea. 

This light is not always equal, fince, on fome 
iQCcafions, it is hardly difccroiblc ^ fometimes.it. is 

clear* 
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dear, and at others languid ; fometimes it is far 
extended, and at others not. 

This light is fometimes fo great, that we may 
read by it, nine or ten feet above the furface of the 
water. As for its extent, fometimes the whole 
rake appears luminous for the fpace of thirty or 
forty feet ; but the light dccreafes in proportion 
as it is farther from the fhip. 

Sometimes we may in the rake eafily diftinguifli 
the luminous from the obfcure parts •, on which 
occafion the rake appears like a beautiful river of 
milk. 

When we can diftinguilh the luminous from the 
other parts, we perceive that they are not all of tlte 
fame figure, fince fome are only fparks, while 
others appear as large as the ftars do to us. Some 
are globular, arvd one or two lines in diameter. 
Others are globes as large as a man’s head. Thefe 
luminous bodies, are often form’d into fquares, 
three or four inches long, and one or two broad. 
Sometimes thefe bodies of different figures are 
feen at once. Sometimes the rake of the velfel is 
full of luminous vortices, and oblong fquares. At 
other times, when the motion of the velfel is flow, 
thefe vortices fuddenly appear and difappear like 
lightning. 

Not only the rake of a fhip produces this light, 
fince the motion of fifh affords a light fufficient to 
diftinguilh their bulk and fpecies. Sometimes a 
numerous Ihoah of thefe fifh, when fporting in 
the fea, excite a kind of artificial, but very agree¬ 
able fire; Very often a rope oppos’d to the mo¬ 
tion of the waves, is fufficient to render them lu¬ 
minous. 

If fea-water is but ftirr’d in the dark, we find 
an infinite number of fhining particles in it. If 
we dip a piece of linen in it, and wring it in the 
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dark, we fee the fame thing, and alfo perceive a 
number of fparks flying out of it, when we but 
fljake it after it is half dry. 

When one of the fparks is form’d, it lafls a' 
long time \ and if it falls on any folid body, fuch 
as the edge of a veffel, it will laft for feveral 
hours. 

It is not always when the fea is moft agitated, or 
when the fliip goes fafteft, that moft of thefe 
fparks appear. Neither is it the Ample (hock of 
^ waves againft each other, which produces them, 
lince the aftion of the waves on the fhore fome- 
fimes generates a great quantity of them. At 
Brafil the ftiore fometimes appears all on Are with 
theie fparks. 

The produftion of them depends in a great 
laeafure on the quality of the water, and, generally 
fpeaking, this light is greateft, when the fea is 
moft foaming; for at full fea the water is not every 
where equally pure. Sometimes a piece of Anen 
dip’d in the fea comes out all over glutinous. It is 
obfervable, that when the rake is moft Ihining, the 
water is moft viftid and fat. A cloth dip’d in this 
water gives moft Aght when it is mov’d. 

In fome parts of the fea there are parcels of mat* 
ter of different colours, fometimes red and fome* 
times yellow, floating on her furface. It appears 
like the fawings of wood, and the failors fay it is 
the fry or feed of the whale \ of this however we 
cannot be certain. When water is drawn out of 
the fea in thofe parts, it is found to be very vifeid. 
The failors alfo fay, that in the northern fcas there 
are large fhoals of this fry, which fometimes ap¬ 
pear quite luminous in the night-time, even when 
they are .not agitated by the motion of any fliip or 
Afli. 
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To prove that the water is the more luminous in 
proportion to its vifcidity, the following experi¬ 
ment has been made. They one day catch’d s 
fifti, which fome took to be a bonite. The infide 
of the throat of this fifli, in the night-time, ap¬ 
peared like a live coal; lb that without any other 
light, a perfon could have read as well as by the 
moft luminous rake. The throat was full of a 
vifeid matter, with which, when a bit of wood 
was befmear’d, it forthwith became luminous > 
but as foon as the humour was dried, the light waa 
extinguifli’d. 

Let us now examine whether all thefe particu¬ 
larities may be applied to the fyftcm of thofe who 
take the principle of this light to be the motion oS 
the fubtil matter, or of gli^ules occafion’d by the 
violent agitation of the falts. 

Let us add fome obfervations on the iris, or 
rain-bow of the fea. 'Tis principally after violent 
tempefts that fuch rain-bows appear with greateib 
fplendor. 'Tis true theceleftial has this advantage 
©ver the fea iris, that its colours arc more lively, 
diftinA and various. In the fea iris there are hard¬ 
ly more than two colours, a dark yellow towards 
the fun, and a pale green on the oppolite fide. 
The c^her colours are not lively enough to be di- 
ftinguifh’d. In recompence for this, the fea rain¬ 
bows are much more numerous, fince at mid-day 
we fometimes lee twenty or thirty of them at a 
time, in a lituation oppofite to that of the celeftial 
iris, that is, with their arches turn’d towards the 
bottom of the fea. 

We muft not forget thefc exhalations, which be¬ 
ing inflam'd in the night-time, form a ftreak of 
light in the air. Thefe exhalations in the Indies 
leave a much more extenlive ftreak than in Eu¬ 
rope. Some of them feem to be real rockets.. 

They 
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They appear very near the earth, and diffufe i 
light like that of the moon on the firft days of heS 
Increafe. Their fall is flow, and they defcribe 
in a curve line falling. 


CHAP. xvr. 

Of the origin of mujky where it is form'and 
of the miirifoment of the aoiimal which pro¬ 
duces it. 

H itherto people have talk’d differently of 
the origin of muflc. Some authors pretend, 
that it is form’d in the navel of the animal; but 
they are certainly miftakcn, fince it is form’d in 
the bladder. This animal is a fort of fmall goat, 
which the Chinefe call hiang-tchang-tfe, that is to 
fay, the odoriferous or mulk-goat. Tchang-tfe fig- 
nifies goat, and hiang properly fignifies odour. 

On the call of Peking is a long ridge of moun¬ 
tains, where there are gp’eat numbers of thefe mulk- 
goats. The people who kill them fometimes fell 
the flelh by itfelf, and difpofe of the muflc to thofe 
who deal it it. They cut out the bladder of this 
animal, and left the mufk fhould evaporate, tie it 
tight about the neck, and when they want to pre- 
ferve it for a curiofity, they dry it. 

The muflc adheres to the internal coat of the 
bladder, in form of a fait. That in 'grains is the 
moft valuable, and is call'd theou-panhiang. The 
other, which is call’d mi-hiang, is lefs efteem’d, 
and much fmallcr in the grain. The female bears 
no mufk, or at leaft what in her refembles that 
fubftance has no fmell. 


Ser- 
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Serpents are the moft common food of thefe 
goats i and tho' thefe ferpents are of an enormous 
bulk, yet the goats eafily kill them, becaufe as 
foon as a ferpent is within a certain diftance of a 
goat, the former is by the fmell of the mulk fo 
ftupified, that it can move no more. 

This is fo evident, that the country people who go 
to feek for wood, 6r make char-coal on the moun¬ 
tains, have no better fecret to prefcrve themfelves 
from the ftings of thefe ferpents, which are very 
dangerous-, than to carry two or three grains of 
mulkjdjouc them. In this cafe they fleep fecurely 
after dinner, and if any ferpent fliould come near 
them, it is forthwith laid ailcep by the fmell of the 
mufk, and tan go no farther. 


CHAP. XVII. 

’The meibdd of giving a hftre to the gold laid on 
porcelain ; the different kinds of Varnijhts 
and colours given to dbe porcelain j the method 
of preparing thefe vad^nifhes and colours j 
new deigns of porcelain works ^ manner of 
emboffing porcelain^ 

A S gold laid upon porcelain is, in procefs of 
time, effac’d, and lofes a great deal of its 
luftre, they reftore its fplendor, by wetting the 
porcelain with pure water, and rubbing it with an 
aggate ftone j but they muft take care to rub the 
veffcl in the fame diredion, for example, from the 
r^ht to the left, . 

The lips of the porcelain are principally fubjeft 
tofeale off. To remedy this inqonvcniency, they 
VoL. I. M ' fortify 
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fortify thtm with a cerudo quantity of bamboo- 
coal pounded, which they mix with the varnifh 
that is laid on the porcelain, and which gices it a 
grey or cineritious colour. Then with the pincers 
they make a border of this mixture round the por¬ 
celain already dry, putting it on the wheel. When 
it is time they apply the varnifih to tlie border as 
they do to the reft of the porcelain, and when it is 
bak’d, the edges arc extremely white. As there 
is no bamboo in Europe, its place may be fnpplied 
by willow coal, or rather that of elder, wiilch 
more approaches to bamboo. 

It is to be obferv’d, finft, that before the bamboo 
is reduc’d to coal, its green &in muft be taken oflv 
bccaufe the aihes of that ikip make the porcelain 
break in the furnace. Secondly, That the work¬ 
man ought not to touch the porcelain with greafy 
or oily hands, finceby this means the part touch'd 
would infallit 3 ly crack in the baking. 

In the fourth chapter, when fpe^ing of the co¬ 
lours laid on tlic porcelain, we have Paid, that there 
was a red one blown upon the porcelain, and ex¬ 
plain’d the manner of applying that colour. But 
we did not there obferve, that there was alfo a blue 
one blown, in which it is eafier to fucceed. The 
Chrnefe workmen agree, that if it was not too 
cxpcnfivc, they could alfo, blow gold and lilver 
upon porcelain, of a black or blue ground, that is, 
diffufe gold or filver equally all over it. This 
ibrt of porcelain of a new tafte could not fail to 
pleafe. 

They blow the varnifli as well as the red. ,They 
have for the emperor made works fo delicate and ' 
fine, that they were oblig’d to place them on cot¬ 
ton, bccaufe they could not handle pieces Ib tender, 
without danger of breaking them i and as it is not 
pclTible to .plunge them in the varnifh, without 
. . touching 
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oUchir^ them with the hand, they blow the var- 
niOi upon them. 

’Tis to be obferv’d, that in blowing tlw blue, 
the workmen take a precaution to prcferVc the co¬ 
lour, which does not fall on the china, and to iofe 
as little of it as polTible. This precaution is to 
place the velfcl on a pedeftal placed over a large 
piece of paper, which fcrves for fome time. When 
the azure is dry, they take it off, by rubbing the 
paper with a fmall brulh. 

They have found a new fbbftance proper to en¬ 
ter the compofition of porcelain. This is a ftone 
or fpecics of chalk called hoache, which the Ghi- 
nefe phyficians ufe in a ptifan, which they fay re¬ 
move wearincfs, is aperient and refrelhing. They 
take fix parts of this ftone, and fix of liquorice, 
which they pulverife. They put half a fpoonful 
of this powder into a large draught of frefh water, 
which they order the patient to drink. They pre¬ 
tend, that this ptifan refreflies the blood, and tem- 
perates internal heats. The workers in porcelain 
have thought fit to employ this ftone inftead of the 
kaolin before - mentioned. Perhaps fuch parts 
pf Europe, where kaolin cannot be found, may 
furnifh the ftone hoache. It is call’d hoa, becaufe 
it is gl utinous, and refembles foap. 

The porcelain made with the hoache is rare, and 
much dearer than the other kinds. It has an ex¬ 
tremely fine grain, and with refpedl to the work 
of the pencil, if we compare it with the ordinary 
porcelain, it is almoft what vellum is to paper. 
Befides, this porcelain is extremely light, which 
furprifes a perfon accuftom’d to handle other por- 
cekios. It is alfo more brittle than the common 
fort, and the true degree of faking it is very hard 
to be guefs’d .it. Some workmen do not ufe the 
hoache for the body of their work, but make a 

M 2 tbki—.. 
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thin glue of it, in which they dip the porcelain 
when dry, before it receives the colours and the 
varnifh, by which means it acquires fome degree 
of beauty. 

They ufe the hoache in the following manner. 
Firft, when they have taken it from the mine, they 
walh it wirii river or run-water, to feparate it from 
the yellow earth which adheres to it. Secondly, 
they break it, and put it into a veffel to diffolvc, 
after which they prepare it in the fame manner 
with the kaolin. They affirm, that porcelain may 
be made of the hoache alone, without any other 
mixture. Some Chinefe workmen however fay, 
that to eight parts of hoache they put two of pe- 
tunfe, and that in other refpeds they proceed in 
the fame manner as in making ordinary porcelain 
with petunfe and kaolin. In this new ipecies of 
porcelain the hoache h in place of the kaolin, but 
it is much dearer than the other. The load of kao¬ 
lin cofts only menty pence, whereas that of hoache 
^omes to a crown. Thus it is not furprifing, that 
this fliould be fold deafer than the common porce¬ 
lain. 

There is another obfervation to be made on the 
hoache ; when they prepare it, and form it into 
fmall fquares like the petunfe, they diffolvc in wa¬ 
ter a’certain quantity of thele fquares, of which 
they form a very clear glue or cement. In this 
they dip the pencil, and draw various defigns on 
the porcelain, and when it is dry they give it the 
varnilh. When the porcelain is bak’d we perceive 
thefc defigns to be of a different white from the 
reft. They feem to be a delicate fteam fpread on 
the furface. The white of the hoache is call’d fia- 
myariei or ivory white. 

They paint figures on porceluns with chekao, 
as wtli as with hoache, which gives it another 

• fpecics 
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fpscies of white colour; but the chelcao has this 
peculiar to itfelf, that before it b prepar’d like 
die hoache, it mull: be toafted on the hearth, after 
which it is broken, and prepar’d in the fame man¬ 
ner with the hoache. They throw it into a veflel 
full of water, and agitate it there. They at diffe¬ 
rent times take off the cr«un which floats upon it} 
and when ail this is done, they find a pure mafs, 
which they employ in the fame manner as the puri¬ 
fied hoache. The chekao cannot fcrvc as the body 
of the porcelain. Hitherto nothing hut the haoche 
has been found to fupply the place of the kaolin, 
and give folidity to the porcelain. If, according 
to the Chinefe workmen, they were to put more 
than two parts of the petunfe to two parts of the 
hoache, the porcelain would infallibly be deftroy’d 
in baking, becaufe its parts are not fufliciently 
united. 

We have not as yet fpoken of a kiod of varnilh 
call’d de-kin-yeou, that is, bumiib^d varnilh of 
gold.- We might rather call it varnilh of a bronze, 
or coffee-colour, or of the colour of a wither’d 
leaf. This varnilh is of a late invention, and in order 
to make it, they take common yellow earth, and 
manage it in the fame manner they do the petunfe. 
When it is prepar’d they employ only the moft de¬ 
licate pare of it, which they throw into water, and 
which fornis a glue as liquid as the ordinary var¬ 
nilh, call’d jpeyeou, which is made of pieces of 
rocks. Thete two varnilhes, thepeyeou, and the 
tfe-kin are mix’d together, and tot this purpofe 
they ought to be render’d equally liquid. Of this 
they make a tryal, by plunging the petunfe into 
both; and if each of the varnilhes penetrates its 
petunfe, they judge them equally liquid, and pro¬ 
per to incorporate with each other. Th^alfo mix 
with the tfe-kin varnilh or oil of quick lime, 

M 3 , and 
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and alhcs of ferns, prepared in the fame manner as 
direfled in the fourth chapter, and of the fame Hf 
quidity with the peyeou j but they mix more or left 
of thefc varniihes with the tfc-kin, according as 
they want it deeper or fainter. This may be known 
by feveral tryals *, for example, mix two cupfuls 
of the tfe-kin, with eight of the peyeou ; then 
to four cupfuls of this mixture add one cupful-of 
the varnilh of lime and fern, 

'Tis not long fince they found the fccret of 
painting the porcelain.with the tfoui, which is of a 
violet colour, and gilding it. They have tried 
to make a mixture of gold leaf with the varniflt 
and powder of flints, which they applied in the 
fame manner as the red, with oil ; but this varnMH 
does not fuccccd, and they have found that the 
varnilh of the tfe-kin had more beauty and fplcn^ 
dor. 

Formerly they made cups to which they gave 
the outftde a gilded vamifti, and the infide the 
pure white varnilh. They afterwards varied, and 
to a cup or vcffel they intended to varnilh, they 
in one or two parts applied a fquarc or circle of 
paper ; and after having laid’on the vamifh, they 
rais’d the paper, and painted the unvamilh’d fpace 
red or blue. When the porcelain was dry, they 
gave it the ufual varnilh, whether by blowing or 
otherwife. Some fill thefe empty fpaces with a 
ground of blue or black, in order to apply the 
gilding after the firft baking. In this refpeft we 
may imagine feveral combinations according to 
our fancy. 

They have alfo invented a new fort of porce¬ 
lain which is of an ofive colour, and whicn they 
call long-diven. This fpecies was formerly 
Called tfinko, the name ttf a fruit among 
them, whole colour refemWes that of olives. This 
colour is given to the porcelain, by mixing feven 
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cops of the varnifli call’d tie-kin, with four cups 
of peyeou, two cups, or thereabtuits, of the oil 
of quick-lime and ferns, and one of tfouyeou, 
which is an oil obtain’d from flints. The tfouyeou 
makes a large quantity of veins appear on the por- 
celaifl. When they ufe it alone, the porcelain is 
brittle, and without found when ftruck j but when 
it is mix’d with the other varnilhcs, it is varie¬ 
gated by beautiful fmall veins, and neither renders 
the porcelain lefs fonorous nor more brittle than 
the common fort. 

We muft not omit one thing, which is, that 
before they give the varailh to the porcelain, they 
polilh it, and fmooth all its fma’left inequalities^ 
This is done by a pencil made of very fine feathers, 
which they moiften with water, and gently 
pafs it over the whole 4 but it is principally with 
the fine china that they ufe fo much pains. 

The Ihining or refle< 5 fing black is given to the 
porcelain by plunging it in a liquid mixture com¬ 
pos’d of prepar’d azure. In this cafe it is not ne- 
ccflary to employ the fined azure, but the compo- 
fition mud be a IhtJe thick, and mix’d with the 
varnilh of peyeou and tfe-kin, adding a little of 
the oil of lime, and of the alhcs of fern. For ex¬ 
ample, with ten ounces of azure pounded in a 
mortar, we mud mix one cup of tfe-kin, one [cup 
«f peyeou, and two cups of the oil of ferns, burnt 
wkh quick-lime. 'I'his mixture carries its varnifh 
with it, fo that k is not ncceflary to give it another. 
When they bake this fpecics of black china, they 
place it in the middle of the furnace, and not near 
the vault where the fire has the greatcd force. 

It is not true, that the red laid on with oil, 
called' the ycou-ci-hunc, is drawn from the red of 
Copperas, fuch as that which is employ'd in paint¬ 
ing the rcbak’d porcelain red. TIms red lad 00 
with oil is made of the grains of red copper, and of 

M 4 tiK 
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the-powdcr of a ceruin ftone ot flint of a redi/h 
caft. *Tis thought that this ftone is a kind of 
alum employed in medicine. The whole is pound-- 
ed in a mortar, along with the urine a young 
man, and the oil of peyeou. This mixture is ap¬ 
plied to the porcelaiOi before it is bak’d, and they 
give it no other varnilh. They mufl; take care 
during the baking, that the red colour fail not to 
the bottom of the \ c(rrl. The Chinefe worknoen 
fay, that when they want to give this red to the 
porcelain, they do not make ufe of the pepinfe to 
form it, but chat in its ftead, they employ together 
with the kaolin ■ a yellow earth, prepar’d in the 
fame manner with the petunfe. It is probable that 
fuch an earth is more proper to receive this kind of 
colour. 

Perhaps the reader will be glad to know how the 
grains of copper arc prepar’d. In Cfhina there is 
no filvcr coin, fincc in commerce they ufc it in 
lumps, and there arc a great many pieces bad, 
I'here are however certain occaflons on which it is 
ncccffary to refine ihefc bad -pieces, when, for ex¬ 
ample, taxes or finiitar contributions are to be paid, 
Then they have recourfe to workmen, whofe only 
bufinefs it is to refine the filver in furnaces made 
for that purpofe, and to ieparate it from the copper 
and lead. Before the melttd copper is harden’d 
and cong^l'd, they take a fmaUbroom, which 
tliey dip (lightly in water-, then by linking on the 
handle of the broom, they fprinkle the melted 
copper with water. Apellicule is form’d on the 
furface, which they takeoff with iron pincers, and 
plunge it in cold water, where the grains are 
form’d, and multiplied in proportion as they re¬ 
iterate the operation. It is evident, that if they 
employ’d aquafortis to diflblve their copper, the 
npwdcr would be more proper for making the cq- 
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lojurpf which we ipeak. But.tbe Chinefe tue un¬ 
acquainted with aquaforus and aqua ria, and 
their inv^oons are all extremely fimple. 

They have executed defigns which were thought 
impraiflicable. Thcfe ate urns three feet high and 
more without the cover* which rifes a fixa 
like a pyramid. Thefe urns conTift of three di^ 
rent pieces, fo elegandy join’d, that they feem to 
make but one. 

There are alfo pieces of porcelain which they 
call yao-pien, which Tignihes tranfmutation. This 
tranfmutation is caus’d either by the defe 61 or ex- 
cefs of the heat, or by other caufes which are not 
cafily difcover’d. Thefe pieces which have not 
fucceedcd agreeably to the intention of the work¬ 
man, and arc the pure effefts of chance, arc not 
lefs beautiful and valuable than the others. 

A workman intended to make vcffels with 
red flowers blown; a hundred pieces were entirely 
while only one came out of the furnace, per¬ 
fectly like a fpecies of aggate. 

If they would run the rilk, and be at the ex¬ 
pence of different tryals, they might effectually 
ftifeovrr the art of i^ing what chance at that 
time produced. For this mlbn they have thought 
fit to. make porcelain of a Ihining black, which 
they call oukom. The caprice of the furnace has 
determin’d them to this refearch^ in which they 
have fucceeded. 

When they want to give a varnifti, which renders 
porcelain extremely white, they add to thirteen 
cups of peyeou, one cup of the oil of fern alhes as 
liquid as the peyeou. This varnilh is ffrong, and 
ought not to be given to the porcelain which is to 
^ painted blue, becaufe after baking, the colour 
would not appear thro* the vamift. The porce- 
j|«n which has got the ffrongeft varnilh| may with¬ 
out 
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eitt floy dread be expos’d to the greatdt heat of 
the furnace. Thus they bake k all white, either 
with a view to keep k in that colour, or to gild it, 
or paint it in different colours, and then Uke it a 
fecond time. But when they want to paint porce¬ 
lain blue wkh a defign that the colour feould ap¬ 
pear after the tKdcing, they only take feven cups of 
peyeou, with one cup of varnifh, or of the mixture 
of lime and fern alhes. 

'Tis to be obferv’d in general, that the porce¬ 
lain whofe varnifh contains a great deal of fern 
alhes, ought to be bak’d in the moft temperate 
part of the furnace, that is, either after the three 
firft ranks, or at the bottom, about a foot or a 
foot and a half high. If it was bak’d at the top 
of the furnace, the fern alhes would be fus’d with 
precipitation, and fall to the bottom of the 
porcelain. The cafe is the fame with the red laid 
on with oil, the blown red, and the long-tliven, 
on account of the grains of copper contain’d in 
tlicfc varnilhes ; on the contrary, in the top of the 
furnace they bake the porcelain^ to which they have 
only given the tfoui-yeou, which is the varnifh 
that gives the porcelain lb many veins, that it 
fcems to confift pieces join’d together. 

The red of copperas, Iwdon the rcbak’d porce¬ 
lains, is made in the manner mention’d in the 
fourth chapter, with copperas called tfao-fan. But 
before wc give the method of compofing this co¬ 
lour, we lhall lirll explain the proportion and mca- 
furc of the Chinefe weights. 

The kin or Chinefe pound conlifts of fueteen 
ounces, which they call learns or taels. 

The learn or tael is a Chinefe ounce. 

The then or mas is die tenth part of the learn tk 
tad. 
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' The fuen is the tenth part of the tikn or mas. 

The by is the tenth part of the hien. 

The ho* is the tenth part of the by. 

To a learn or tael of cerufs they add two mas of 
this red. They pafs the cerufs and the red thro’ a 
iicve, and mhe them together dry. Then they in¬ 
corporate them with water impregnated with com¬ 
mon glue, reduc’d to the confiftence of mouth- 
giue. This glue fixes the red to the porcelain, 
and prevents its melting. As the colours, if laid 
on too thick, would produce inequalities on the 
furface, they now and then dip the pencil in water, 
and then in the colour which they intend to ufc. 

In order to obtain a white colour, to a learn of 
cerufs they add three mas and three fuen of the 
powder of the moft tranfparent flint calcin’d, after 
having luted them in a vcflel of porcelain, which 
they bury in the fand of the furnace before they heat 
it. This powder ought to be impalpable. They 
ufc Ample water without any mixture of glue, in 
order to incorporate it with the cerufs. 

In order to make the deep green, they add to one 
tael of cerufs three mas and three fuen ot the pow¬ 
der of flint, with eight fuen, or near a mas of tom- 
boa-pien, to make the green. They muft walh it 
well, and carefully feparate the grains of copper 
which are mix’d with it, and which arc not proper 
for the green. They only employ the fcoriae, that 
is to fay, the parts of the metal which are feparated 
when they work it. 

As for the yellow colour, it is made by adding 
to a tael of cerufs three mas and three foen of 
powder of flint, and one fuen and eight by of red, 
which has not been mix’d with cerufs. To make a 
beautiful yellow, you mufl add two foen and a 
half of this primitive red. 


i 


A tael 
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A tael of cerurs, three mas and three fuen of 
powder of flint, and two by erf" azure, form a 
deep blue of a violet caft. ^me workmen add 
eight by of azure. 

The mixture of green and white, for example, 
one part of green added to two of white, maket 
the water-green which is very clear. 

The mixture of green and yellow, for example, 
two cups of deep green added to one of yellow, 
produces the colour, which refembles a leaf Ibme- 
what laded. 

In order to produce black, they dilute the azure 
in water, but the iblution muft be very thin. They 
mix with it a little common glue macerated in 
lime water, and boiled to the confidence of mouth- 
glue. When with this black they have painted 
the porcelain which they intend to bake a fecond 
time, they cover the black parts with white. 
In the baking, this wliice is incorporated with the 
black, juft as the common vamilk is with the blue 
of the common porcelain. 

There is another colour called tlin, which is 
prepared of a ftone or mineral refembling Roman 
vitriol. It is probable that this fubftance is taken 
from fome lead mine, and that carrying imper¬ 
ceptible particles of the lead along with it, it in- 
finuates itfelf into the porcelain wiibout the help 
of the ccrufs, which is the vehicle of the other co¬ 
lours given to the rebak’d porcelain. 

'Tis of this tfin that they make the deep violet. 
It b found at Cantong and at Pekin, but that found 
at the lall: of thefe places is by far the beft. It is 
fold at feven fhillings and fix pence a pound. The 
tdn is fus’d, and when it is fo, lilver-finiths by 
way of enamel lay it upon filver works. Th^ 
will put, for inftance, a fmall circle of tftn 
about a ,ring, or tiiey will cnchafe it by way of a 

ftone. 
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ftoM. This fpecies of enamel comes off at laft, 
but they endeavour to prevent this by laying it on 
a flight ground of mouth or common glue. 

The tfln, as well as the other colours we have 
mentioned, is only ufed for the rebaked porcelain. 
The tfln is prepared in the following manner. 
They do not t(^ it as the^ do the azure, but 
break it and reduce it to a very fine powder. 
Then they put it into a veflcl full of water, whidh 
they agitate a Kttle. Then they pour out the wa¬ 
ter, in which there is fome naftinefs, and keep the 
cryftal which has funk to the bottom of the veflcl. 
This mafs thus diluted lofes its beautiful colour, 
but the tfln recovers its violet colour when the por¬ 
celain is bak*d. The tfln may be kept as long as 
they pleafe. When they want to paint any porce¬ 
lain veflel with this colour, they muft dilute it 
with water, mixing a little commion glue with it, 
which by fome is thought unneceflary 5 but this 
muft be determined by experience. •' 

In order to gild or filverize the porcelain, they 
add two fuen of ccrufs to two mas of diflblved 
gold or filver leaf. The filver upon the varnilh 
tfe-kin has a beautiful fplcndor. If they gild fome, 
and filverize other;, they do not leave the filveris’d 
work fo long as the gilt in the fmall furnace, 
otherwife the filver would difappear before the 
gold obtains the degree of baking neceffary to give 
it its luftre. 

There is another fort of coloured porcelain, 
which fells dearer than thofe painted with the co¬ 
lours we have mentioned. Perhaps the account I 
am to give of it may be of fome ufe for perfefting 
the Dutch ware, tho’ we cannot obtain the pcrfefti- 
on (rf' the Chinefe porcelain. 

To make thefe kinds of work', it is not ncceflk- 
ry that the fubftance employed fiiould be extreme¬ 
ly 
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y fine. They take cups which have been already 
bak’d in the large /urnace, without being varnilh^ 
ed, which are confequently all white* and have no 
luflre. They colour them by plunging them in 
the veffel where the colour is prepared, when they 
want them of the fame colour. Ikit if they want 
them of different colours, fuch as the works called 
hoan-tou-houan, which are divided into a kind of 
Iquares, fome of which are yellow and otliers green, 
they apply thefe colours with a large pencil. This 
is all the ornament they give to this fj^cies of por- 
celam, only after the baking, they lay a little ver¬ 
milion on certain places ; as for example, on the 
beaks of certain birds; but this colour is noit 
baked becaufe the fire would deftroy k, for which 
rcalbn it does not laft long. Wki they have ap¬ 
plied the other colours they rebake the porcelain in 
the large furnace, with other porcelains which have 
not been bak’d before. It muft be pkeed at the 
bottom of the furnace, and below the air-vent, 
where the fire has lefs a£livity ; becaufe an intenfe 
fire Would deftroy the colours. 

The colours proper for this fort of porcelain 
are prepared in the following manner. In order 
TO make the green they take tam-^hoa-pien, falt- 
petre, and powder of flint. When they have 
reduced them fepacatcly into an impalpable pow¬ 
der, they dilute and mix them together with 
water. 

The moft common azure together with falt- 
petre, and powder of flint, forms theviokt. 

The yellow is prepared by adding three mas 
of the red of copperas to three ounces of the pow¬ 
der of flint, and three ounces of cerufs. 

For producing the white, to four mas of the 
pOsWder of flint they add a tael of cerufs. AD 
thefe ingredients arc to be diluted in water j and 

ibis 
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this is tke whqk of what fdAces to die cokurs 
of tWs fort of porcelain. 

fpcaking of the furt^ces where they re- 
bake the palleted porcelain* we have obferved* 
that they make piles of porcelMn vefleU* put^ 
ing the fmaUer'into the larger* .and thus rang¬ 
ing them m the fi^piace. Care muft be: taken* 
that; the ve£Eels do not touch each, other in the 
parts which ha,ye been painted 1 for in this caif 
all the veilels would be loft. The foot of one 
cup may be fvvpported by the bottom of ano¬ 
ther, tho* k be Rioted ; because the edges of the 
bottom of the ftnaller cup are not painted; but 
the Tides of one.cup-muft not touch thofe of ano¬ 
ther. Thus, when they have cups which do not. 
eahly enter into each other, foch as the long cho>* 
colate cups, the Chinefe workmen range them in 
the following manner. 

Upon a bed of thefe porcelains laid in the bot¬ 
tom of the furnace, they lay a covering either of 
plates made of the earth with which the furnaces 
are built, or of the pieces of cafes for the porcelain^ 
for in China every thing is ufed to the beft -advan¬ 
tage. Above this covering they lay another bed 
of thefe porcelains, and continue to do fo to the 
very top of the furnace. 

It is not true, as we have before obferved, that 
they know that the painted or gilt porcelain ia 
baked when they fee the gold or colours fparkle 
with all their luftre. The colours are not diftin- 
guiihed* till the rebak’d porcelain is become cold. 
They judge that the porcelain baked in the fmaU 
furnace is ready to be taken out* when looking 
thro’ the aperture at the top, they to the very bot¬ 
tom fee all the porcelains red with the fire* when 
they diftinguilh the pil’d cups frbm each otheiV 
when the porcelain has no longer thofe inequali¬ 
ties 
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^ fortn^ by the colours i and when tht colodi^ 
arc incprpora^*^ in the body of the porcelan, irt 
the fame manner that the varnilh laid upon the 
beautiful azure, is incorporated with it by the heat 
of thc.largc furnace. 

'Ast for the porcdain febak*d in the large fur^ 
nacie^ they judge that it is Ti^cieddy bak*d, ift. 
Whin the fUme which coidea out is not of a very 
red, but rather of a whialh coteur. Zdly, When 
looking thro* one of the apertures, they perceive 
that the cafes are all red. gdly^ Wheii after hav¬ 
ing opened a cafe at the top^ and taken a piece of 
porcelun out of it, they percciVc when it is cold^ 
thar the varnilh and colours are in the ctHiditiOn in 
which they want them. And 4thly, When look¬ 
ing in at the top of the furnace, they perceive the 
gravel in its bottom to be Ihining. By all thefe 
marks, a workman judges whether the porcelain is 
perfectly bak’d. 

When they would have the blue intirely to 
cover the veflel, they ul'c leao or azure prepared 
«nd diluted in water to a due confiftence, and in 
dds they plunge the vclTcl. As for the blown blue 
tfui-tfim i they in it ufe the moft beautiful 
azure prepared in the manner before mentioned. 
They blow it upon the velfcl, and when it is dry 
they lay on the ordinary varnilh either alone, or 
mixed with tfoui-ycou, if they would have the 
porcelain veined. 

Some workmen upon this azure, whether blown 
or otherwife, draw figures with the point of a long 
needle. The needle removes as many fmall grains 
of the dry azure as is necellary to rcprCfcnt the fi¬ 
gure, after which they lay on the vimilh. When 
■the porcelain is bak’d, the figures J^pear painted 
In miniature. 


There 
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There is not fo much labour as may be imagin¬ 
ed, in making the porcelains on which flowers, 
dragon®, and other fimilar figures are cmbofs’d. 
They firft trace them with the graver on the body 
of the vefTei; then they make fmail incifions 
rodnd them, which raife them ; and laftly they 
apply the varnilh.' ' 

‘The following things are to be 'obferved in the 
mkrtner of preparing the leao, or azure. 1 ft, Before 
burying it in. the gravel of the furnace, where it is to 
be toafted, it tnuft be well walh’d, in order to re¬ 
move the earth which adheres to it. zdly. It 
muft be included in a cafe of porcelain well luted. 
3dly, When it is toafted it muft be pounded, and 
pafs’d thro’ a fieve. Then they put it into a well-var- 
nilhed veflel, and pour boiling water upon it. Af¬ 
ter having agitated it a little, they take clF the froth 
on the furface, and pour out the water by inclining 
the velTcl to one fide. This preparation of azure 
with boiling water is to be repeated twice. After 
this they take the azure thus moift and reduced in¬ 
to a kind of thin pafie, and putting it into a mor¬ 
tar, pound it for a confiderable time. 

The azure is found in the mines of rock-coal, or 
in the red earths adjacent to thofe mines. It fome- 
times appears on the furface of the ground, and 
this is an infallible fign, that by digging farther, 

■ more of it may be found. In the mine it prefe.nts 
itfelf in pieces as large as a man’s thumb, buc 
flat, and not round.' The coarfe azure is pretty 
common, but the fine is very rare, and not eafily 
difeerned by the eye •, and we muft make tryal of ic 
before we can judge of its value. This tryal con- 
fifts in painting a porcelain velfel with it, and then 
baking the veffcl. If Europe produced beautiful 
leao or azure, and fine tfin, which is a kind of 
violet colour, thefe would among the Chinefe, be 
VoL, I. N com- 
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Commodities of great value, and eafily tranfport- 
ed, fo that we might bring back the moft beauti¬ 
ful porcelain in exchange for them. We have al-. 
ready obferved that a pound of tfin is fold for a 
tael and eight mas, that is, for feven ftiillingjs and 
fix pence. For two taels they fell a box of beauti¬ 
ful leao, which contains only fix ounces, and this 
amounts to twenty pence an ounce. 

They have try’d to paint fome porcelain vef- 
fcls black with the fineft of the Chinefe ink ; but 
this attempt had hb fuccefs; for when the porce¬ 
lain was baked it was found to be very white. As 
the parts of this black have not a fufficient body, 
they were difiipated by the aflion of the fire, or 
rather they had not force enough to penetrate the 
bed of varnilh, and produce a colour different 
from it. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Deferipiion oj rhubarb and Jeveral other aro¬ 
matic and medicinal plants, their virtues and 
ufes 5, the manner of preparing and ujing 
them ; the fill of the Chinefe phyficians. 

T he moft fingular plant produced in China, 
is the hia-tlaa-tom-chom, which fignifies 
that this plant is an herb during the fummer, but in 
the beginning of winter becomes a worm. If the 
matter be duly confidered, it will be found that 
this name has not been given to it without reafon. 
Nothing better reprefents a worm three quarters 
of an inch long, and of a yellowifh colour. We fee 
the head, the body, the eyes, the feet on each fide 
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of the belly, and the foldings on the back dlftinft- 
ly formed. Thefe things are beft obfcrved when 
the plant is recent; for in time, cfpecially when it 
is expofed to the air, it becomes blackiih, and is 
foon corrupted, becaufe its fubftance is foft. This 
plant paffes in China for one of the exotic kind, 
and is very rare, fince few are to be feen except at 
the palace. It alfo grows in the Thibet, and is 
found, tho’ in a fmall quantity, on the frontiers 
of the province of Tfe-tcheouen, which borders on 
the kingdom of Thibet. 

The virtues of this plant nearly referable thofe 
aferibed to the gen-feng, with this difference, that 
the frequent ufe of it does not produce hemorrhages, 
as the gen-feng does. It fortifies and reftores parts 
weakened either by excefs of labour, or long pro- 
trafted difeafes. It is ufed in the following man¬ 
ner. 

They take five drams of it whole, with its 
tail, and with thefe they fluff the belly of a tame 
duck, which they roaft before a flow fire, and 
when it is fufficiently roafted they take out the 
medicine, whofe virtue has pafled into the flefh of 
the duck •, of this duck the patient eats fo much* 
morning and evening, for ten days •, but this reme¬ 
dy is not much ufed, except at court, on account 
of the great rarity of this precious medicine. 

The fantfi is more eafily found, becaufe it is a plant 
which grows without culture in the mountains of 
the provinces of Yunnam, Quoecheou, Sfetchouen. 
It fends out eight flalks which' have no branches. 
The ftalk in the middle is the longeft and round- 
eft. It bears three leaves, which are like thofe of 
mugworf, and are fixed to the ftalk by pretty 
large tails. They are not rough, butfhining, and 
of a deep green colour. The feven other ftalks, 
which are only a foot and a half high, and whofe 
N 2 bodies 
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bodies are triangular, rife from the principal ftallc, 
three on one fide, and four on the othrr. Thefe 
have each but one leaf at the fuperior extremity ; 
for which reafon it is called fantfi, which fig- 
nifies three and feven, becaufe the ftalk in the 
middle has three leaves, and the feven others but 
feven among them. 

All thefe ftalks arife from a round root four 
inches in diameter. This root fends off feveral 
others which are oblong, as large as a man’s little 
finger, and have a hard and rough bark, but their 
internal part is of afofterfubftance,and of a yellowifli 
colour. Thefe fmall roots arc prilicipally ufed in 
medicine. The ftalk in the middle is the only 
one which bears white flowers, which grow at 
its point in form of grapes, and blow towards the 
end of the feventh month, that is, in the month 
of July. ' 

"When they intend to multiply this plant, they 
cut the large root into flices, which they put into 
the earth about the fifteenth day of the fpring. A 
month after, it fends forth ftalks; and at the end of 
three years it is as large and high as ever it will 
be. 

The Chinefe ufe it in the following manner. 
About the fummer folftice, they take the ftalk and 
leaves, and beat them in a mortar, in order to 
prefs the juice from them, which they mix with 
common lime reduced to powder. Of thefe they 
form a mafs^ which when dried in the fun, they ufe 
for the cure of wounds. They ufe this fame juice 
mix’d with wine, to cure fpittings of blood. But 
this remedy has no virtue except in the fummer, 
and to thofe who are on the fpot; for which reafon, 
towards the end of autumn, they pull up the 
large roots, cut oft' the fmall oblong ones, and 
dry them in the air, in order to be tranfported in¬ 
to 
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to other provinces. The heavieft of thefe fmall 
roots, which are of a blackifli grey colour, 
and grow in a dry foil on the coafts, are reckoned 
the beft. Thofe which are light, of a yellowilh 
colour, and grow on the edges of rivers, have 
little or no virtue. A dram of the powder of 
thofe roots cures hemorrhages and fpittings of 
blood. If we were to make an analyfis of it, we 
Ihould perhaps find it polleffed of other no lefs 
valuable qualities. 

The tai-hoam, or the rhubarb, grows in feveral 
parts of China. The beft is that of Sfe-tchouen ; 
but that which grows in the province of Xenfi, and 
the kingdom of Thibet, is far inferior to it. 
What grows elfewhere is of fo little value, that it 
is not ufed. The ftalk of the rhubarb is like the 
fmall bamboos, or Chinefe canes. It is hollow 
and very brittle three or four feet high, and 
of a dark violet colour. In the fecond moon, 
that is, in the month of March, it fends forth long 
and thick leaves, which grow four and four on 
the fame tail, looking towards each other, and 
forming a chalice. The flowers are of a yellow, 
and fometimes of a violet colour. In the fifth 
moon it produces a fmall black feed, as large 
as a millet. In the eighth moon they pull 
it up, and find the root large and long. 
That which is heavieft, and moft marbled in the 
heart, is the beft and moft efteemed. This root is 
of fuch a nature, as renders it very difficult to be 
dried. 

The Chinefe, after having pulled up and clean’d 
the roots, cut them in pieces about two inches 
large, and dry them on plates of ftone, under 
which they kindle fires. They turn thefe pieces 
tail they are thoroughly dry. If they had 
‘ N 3 ovens 
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ovens like thofe in Europe, they would not make 
ufe of thefe plates. As this operation is not fuffi* 
cient to draw out all the humidity, they make a 
hole in each piece, and fufpend them in the great- 
eft heat of the fun, till they are in a condition to 
be kept, without being corrupted. 

As to the ufe of rhubarb, the Chinefe are near¬ 
ly of the fame opinion with the Europeans. How¬ 
ever they rarely ufe rhubarb crude and in fub- 
ftance j for they fay it tears the bowels, and pro¬ 
duces gripes*, and as the Chinefe generally love 
better not to be cured, than to be relieved by great 
pain, they more chearfully take rhubarb by way 
of decodion, with a great many other fimples, 
which they combine according to the rules of their 
art; but if it is neceflary to take it in fubftance, 
they prepare it in the following manner. 

They take as many pieces of rhubarb as they 
have occafion for, and fteep them twenty-four 
hours in rice wine (that of grapes would be better 
if they had anyj till they are very foft, and can be 
cut into thin flices. Then they put upon a fur¬ 
nace a kind of kettle, whofe mouth is two feet in 
diameter, and which diminifhes gradually to the 
bottom in form of a cap. They fill this kettle 
with water, and cover it with an inverted fieve 
made of fmall flips of bark. Upon the bottom of 
the fieve they lay the pieces of rhubarb, covering 
the whole with a piece of wood, over which they 
throw a felt^ that the fteam of the water may not 
come out. Then they heat the furnace, and 
make the water boil, fo that the fteam raifed thro’ 
the fieve, penetrates the flices of rhubarb, and de- 
ftro^s their acrimony. At laft this fteam refolv- 
ing, as in an alembic, falls down into the boiling 
kettle, and rend " ■ water yellow, which the 

Chinefe 

J 
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Chinefe keep for cutaneous diforders. Thefe dices 
rouft remain at leaft eight hours in this circula¬ 
tion of the fteam, after which they take them out, 
and dry them in the fun. They repeat this opera¬ 
tion twice, and then the rhubarb is prepared, and is 
of a blackifli colour. It may be pounded and form¬ 
ed into purgative pills. Five or fix drams at leaft 
make a dofe, which purges gently, and without 
gripes. The urine is that day more copious and 
red than ufual, which, according to the Chinefe, 
denotes, that an unnatural heat is diffipated in that 
way. They who have an averfion to fo many 
pills, take the fame quantity of the dried dices, 
and in an earthen or filver velfel, boil them in 
nine ounces of water to three, which they drink 
warm, but fometimes they mix fimples with it. 

This manner of preparing rhubarb produces 
the moft falutary effedls. An obftinate conftipa- 
tion had reduced a mandarin to the greateft ex¬ 
tremity, and no remedies could procure him a ftool *, 
the patient vomited them up as foon as they were 
fwallowcd, as he alfo did rhubarb, whether taken 
in pills or decodlion. A Chinefe phyfician made 
him take a decodtion of a double dofe of this pre¬ 
pared rhubarb, with which he had mixed fome 
virgin honey, by which means the patient had no 
naufeas, and was freed from his diforder, without 
any pains or gripes. 

Some European phyficians fay, that a dram of 
the powder of that part of the rhubarb where they* 
firing it, given in the morning failing, in a glafs 
of rofe or plantain water, is an infallible remedy 
for fluxes. The Chinefe phyficians think quite 
otherwife •, and fay, that the rhubarb always be¬ 
gins to corrupt at that hole •, that the powder 
found there is of no ufe ; that it ought to be 
thrown away j and that only the internal part of 
N 4 tlic 
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the root, which is weighty and well marbled, 
ought to be us’d. It may happen, that in China 
they undervalue this part of the rhubarb, be- 
caufc it is there worth no more than four pence 
a pound ; or becaufe, being much dearer in Eu¬ 
rope, the natives are unwilling to lofc any of 
it. 

There is a fourth root, which on account of its 
aromatic nature, feems to deferve our attention. 
The Chinefe phyficians who ufe it, do not know 
all its virtues, becaufe they are unacquainted with 
the method of analyfing it. They call it tam- 
coue. It is always moift, becaufe it is oleous. Its 
virtue, they fay, is to nourlfli the blood, and to 
promote and ftrengthen the circulation It is an 
cafy matter to have a large quantity of it at a 
fmall price. It may be tranfported without any 
fear of corruption, provided we ufe the fame pre¬ 
cautions with the Chinefe, who from the province 
of Sfc-trlioueu tranfport to other provinces whole 
roots of it, which they keep in large llorc-lioufes. 
Out of thefe the petty merchants v^ho keep fliops 
furnilh themfelvTS. They cut this root, as well as 
othe rs, in fmall flices, and fell it by retail; for which 
rtalbn, if the European merchants want topurchafe 
Chinefe drugs at Cantong, they ought to take them 
from the ftorc-houfe, and not from the fliops where 
the roots are fold in fmall flices. 

There is a fifth drug much eftcemed and ufed 
in China, called ngo-kiao, whicii ought to be 
prepared in the following manner. 

The province of Cantong has feveral metropo- 
lifes, one of which is call’d Yentcheoufou, in whofe 
diftricl is a town of the third order, call’d Ngo- 
hicn. Near this town is a natural well, or a hole 
in form of a well, near feventy feet deep, which, 
as the Chinefe fay, communicates with feme fub- 

terraneous 
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terraneous lake or colleftion of water. The water 
drawn from it is extremely clear, and heavier' than 
common water. If it is mix’d with turbid water, 
it renders it pure at once, by precipitating the 
foulnefs to the bottom of the veflcl, juft as alum 
does. The water of this well is us’d to make the 
the ngo-kiao, which is nothing but the glue 
made of the fkin of a black afs. 

They take the Ikin of this animal juft kill’d, 
fteep it five days fucceffively in the water drawn 
from this well, after which they take it out to 
ferape and cleanfe both fides of it. They after¬ 
wards cut it in fmall pieces, and boil it in the wa¬ 
ter of the fame well, till the pieces are reduc’d to 
glue, which they pafs hot thro’ a cloth, in order to 
feparate the coarfer parts, which could not be 
melted. Then they diffipate the humidity of it, 
and every one gives it the form he pleafes. The 
Chinefe caft it into moulds, with charatfters, and 
put the feals or figns of their Ihops on it. 

This well is of great importance in China, and is 
Ihut up, and feal’d with the governor’s feal, till 
they make the glue for the emperor. This opera¬ 
tion is generally begun after the autumnal harveft, 
and continued till the beginning of March. Dur¬ 
ing this time, the neighbouring people bargain 
with the keepers of the well, and the workmen are 
employed in making the glue for the emperor. 
They make as great a quantity of it as they can, 
with this difference, that they prepare fome of it 
coarfer, and are at lefs pains to provide affes, 
which are fufficiently fat and black : however, all 
the glue made here is as much efteem’d at Peking 
as that fent by the mandarins of the place to the 
court and to their friends. 

As this drug is in great repute, and as the 
quantity prepared at Ngo-hicn is not fufficient 

for 
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for the whole empire, they prepare a fpurious kind 
of it clfewhere, of the Ikins of mules, camels, or 
horfet, and fometimes of old boots. They give 
it the fame form and ftamp as near as poflible, 
and expofe it with fome of the genuine kind in 
the large and beautiful ihops ; and as there are al- 
moft as many fools who buy, as villains who fell 
it, there is a great demand for it in the provinces. 

It is, however, eafy enough to diftinguifh the 
genuine from the fpurious kind. The former 
has neither a bad fmell nor difagreeable tafte ; it is 
brittle and friable, and is only of two colours, ci¬ 
ther entirely black, or of a blackilh red, like Pe¬ 
ruvian balfam. 

The fpurious kind has a bad fmell and tafte, 
even when made of the fkin of a hog, which 
approaches neareft to the true kind ; befides, it is 
not brittle, and is never very like the other. 

The Chiticfc aferibe a great many virtues to 
this remedy, and affirm that it rcfolves inflam¬ 
mations, is friendly to the breaft, facilitates the 
motion of the lungs, removes opp.effion of the 
fpirits, and reftores a free refpiration to thofe af- 
flided with a fhortnefs of breathing ; that it re- 
frefhes the blood, and keeps the inteftines in a fit 
condition for performing their fundlions j that it 
ftrengthens the foetus in the mother’s belly, difll- 
pates wind, expels heat, flops bloody fluxes, and 
provokes urine. 

This medicine taken fading, is good for dif- 
cafes of the lungs, as experience has often evinc¬ 
ed ; for patients who have us’d it, have found 
themfclves furprifingly reliev’d : It is flow, and 
therefore ought to be long continued ; it is us’d, 
in decodlions with fimples, and fome times alfo in 
pow^dcr, but more rarely. 
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In China there are vaft numbers of aromatic and 
medicinal plants j but the beft and moft fought after, 
only grow in the provinces of Quamfi, Yunnam* 
Sfe-tchouen, and Quou-tcheou. 

On the mountains of the provinces of Tartary 
we find beautiful angelica, tho* not cultivated. Wc 
alfo fee large tracks full of white dittany, parfnips, 
wild afparagus and fennel, celandine, cinque¬ 
foil, agrimony, pimpernel, penny-royal, and the 
greater and leffer plantains. In the fmall valUes 
between the mountains, there are fields of beauti¬ 
ful mugwort and wormwood, different from that 
of Europe. The fern is only feen upon the tops 
of the highefl: mountains, and there are no fuch 
things to be found there as kermes, gentian, ma- 
fter-wort, juniper or afh-wood. 

The mountains of Tartary, for the moft part, 
have trees only on one fide, which is generally 
thefouth. This rule is not univerfal, but generally 
one or both fides are bare, and only cover’d with 
a few herbs, and fome parched hay, without ei¬ 
ther flowers or fhrubs. We may readily conjec¬ 
ture, that there are mines, and what confirms it is, 
that the labourers near Gehe often find gold in the 
bottoms of the torrents, which they carry to the 
pmperor, who rewards them for their pains. 

The trees on thefe mountains are fmall and low 
ill-nourifh’d, and with few branches, 
.•1-CTWih.^elms, and nut-trees fo clofe, that they 
m a thIcISt. They, however, abound in nuts, 
and draw the wild boars in troops for their food. 
Thofe trees are intermix’d with wild rofes and 
thorns. Wc there find none of the wild fruits 
obfervable in moft of the European mountains. 
The Mogul Tartars who inhabit thefe territories, 
cultivate no fruit trees, and are content with 
two kinds of wild fruit, which they have but in 
fome parts of Tartary. 


The 
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The firft is in their language call’d oulana, 
which rcfembles a large red cherry. It grows on 
a fmall ftalk three inches high, which fprings 
up among the grafs in the vallies, or on the fidcs 
of the mountains. The fecond grows in clufters, 
on a beautiful tree twenty five or twenty fix feet 
high, and in fize rcfembles fmall Corinthian gHapcs. 
When the firft froft falls upon them, they become 
red, and arc of a tartilh, but very delicate tafte. 

In the Chinefe gardens we find neither hyffop, 
nor fage, nor marjoram, nor borrage, nor fennel, 
nor thyme, nor creffes, nor bafilicon, nor laven¬ 
der in the plains, nor lilly of the valley in the 
forefts. Neither do we there find tulips, nor jon¬ 
quils, nor tuberofes. In the fpring the fields arc 
lull of violets, which however have neither tafte 
nor fmcll •, but in rccompence, the Chinefe have 
fo many plants, roots, irccj and flowers, not found 
in Murope, that they may lx- very well fatisfied 
with the want of tliofc wincli they have not. 


C H A P. XIX. 

Regulations ohfef'Sd in examining the Chinefe 
graduates and mandarins ; the particular 
manner in n'ljicb they are puniJI/d or reu'ard- 
ed ; the formalities cbferv'd in criminal 
affairs. 

I T is the cuflom in China for the court to fend 
every three years an cxami iator into each pro¬ 
vince. I lls bufincfs is carefully to examine the 
compofitions which every graduate is oblig’d to 
prefent him with. Me punifhes thole whole com- 
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pofition is indifFerent, and breaks thofe intircly 
whofc compofition is extremely bad. 

Every graduate who does not appear at this 
triennial examination, is from that time de¬ 
priv’d of his title, and plac’d in the rank of the 
people. There are only two cafes in which the 
law excufes him ; namely, when he is fick, and 
when he is in mourning for his father or his mo¬ 
ther. The old graduates, after having in their lall 
examination given proofs of their (kill and age, 
are ever after freed from thefc examinations ; but 
retain the habit, the bonnet, and the prerogatives 
of honour, annexed to the ftate of a graduate. 

The examination of the mandarins who govern 
the people, is much more fevere than that of the 
graduates. They examine whether they arc infirm, 
whether they are fevere in their chaftifements, whe¬ 
ther they are too indulgent, or negligent in exe¬ 
cuting bufinefs ; whether they are fo attached to 
their duty, as punctually to obey the commands of 
the fuperior mandarins ; whether they exaft mo¬ 
ney un juftly of the people ^ and lallly, whether 
they have extraordinary or indifFerent talents for 
governing. This examination is call’d the laft or 
general examination. During this examination, the 
viceroy, and general mandarins of the province, 
neither pay nor receive vifits till the catalogue and 
notes they have made on the fubaltern officers arc 
fent to the court. On thisoccafion there are feve- 
ral mandarins propos’d and recommended as ex¬ 
cellent oflRccrs of grt*at merit, with whom no fault 
can be found. 

Upon the teftimony and informations of the 
viceroy, the emperor gives orders to bring thefc 
excellent officers to court, where they arc examin’d 
a fecond time. Since they arc taken from fuch a 
province, and propos’d by the viceroy, he ought 

to 
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to know them, and anfwer for their extraordinary 
taknts. In this choice be is not permitted to a^t 
by intercft or friendfhip, nor to follow his particu¬ 
lar views and inclinations. However, if the em¬ 
peror does not find them fuch as they had been rc- 
prefented, or if it Ihould be afterwards found, 
rhat fuch an officer behav’d ill in his government, 
or hod not been at the pains to exaft the tribute 
for lome years ■, or that fuch another officer, after 
being rais’d to a more confiderablc poll, has com¬ 
mitted crimes in his preceding charge, the vice¬ 
roy is always judg’d culpable •, for he either knew 
the faults of his iubaltern, or he was ignorant of 
ti>eni. If he knew them, why did he not accufc 
him, inflcad of propofing him as a man of rare 
meeit. If he did not know them, he is looked 
upon as a weak man, without either vigilance or 
penetration. If the fubaltcrns do not dread him, 
and can only deceive him, he is judg’d unworthy 
of fo high a rank. 

For this rcafon the emperor ordered, that they 
fhould more clearly determine and explain the pu- 
nifhment due to thefe viceroys, when they ihould 
be found faulty in this refpeft. The firft of the 
Jixfovereign tribunals, whofebufinefs it is totranfadf 
all the affairs relating to the mandarins of the em¬ 
pire, affcmblcd, and made the following regula¬ 
tions. 

Firft, That the viceroys fliould be ftridly ob¬ 
liged to watch over the conduct of their fubaltcrn 
officers, to make it their bufinefs to know them, 
and to be careful in choofing and diftinguifhing 
thofc whom they propoie as excellent. Secondly, 
That if in their choice they fufter’d thcmfclvcs to 
bt iniluenced either by avarice, recommendations, 
or other felfifh views, they Ihall be broke, and de¬ 
clar’d incapable of ever bearing another office. 
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Thirdly, That if after the examination of thefe 
officers at court, they ihould be found to have 
little merit, or to have committed faults during 
their mandarinlhip, the viceroy who propos’d 
them Ihould be broke. Fourthly, That if before 
any thing is difeover’d, notice fhould be given by 
the viceroy himfclf, of any fault he found out af¬ 
ter he propos’d them, tliis notice fhould be attend¬ 
ed to, and he fhould not be punifh’d. Fifthly, 
That if thefe excellent officers being rais’d to a fu- 
perior mandarinlhip, fhould behave ill, it fhould 
a fecond time be examin’d how they had behav’d 
in the preceding mandarinlhip and if it be found 
that they have before committed the like faults, 
the viceroy fhould be degraded to a mandarinlhip 
of the third order. Sixthly, That if after ex¬ 
amining and finding that the officer bt haved well 
in his preceding charge, but became corrupted 
when he was rais’d to a fuperior mandarinlhip, 
the viceroy lliould not be moleftcd, but judg’d to 
hav'e fulfill’d his duty. 

To thefe regulations of the fovereign tribunal, 
the emperor added his own. He declar’d, firll. 
That the fubaltcrn officers who lliould be found 
greedy extorters of money from the people, or too 
fevere in their chaftifements, Ihould be forthwith 
depriv’d of their charges, without any hopes of 
ever being rc-cflablilhcd. Secondly, That all 
the other officers whom the fovereign tribunal, 
according to the notes of the viceroy, lhall have 
broke or degraded for any rcafon, for example, 
becaufe they were negligent in termin.iting alfairs, 
or too weak and cowardly in the manner of their 
government, Ihould be by the emperor permitted 
to come to court to jullify ihemfelves, if they 
thought the information unjuft ■, that the fove- 
reign tribunal fhould hear their rcafons, and that 

his 
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his majcfty himfclf would grant them a hearing. 
Thirdly, 1 liat for the execution of fuch orders, 
thofe who come to juftify themfclves before they 
leave the province where they have been manda¬ 
rins, fliould obtain a pafs from the viceroy, cer¬ 
tifying that fuch an officer has been broke or de¬ 
graded for fuch a fault, and that becaufe he wants 
to make rcmonftranccs to the court, this attefta- 
tion is granted him. Fourthly, That tlic viceroy 
being alk’d by the faid officer, cannot refufe him 
this atteftation or if fearing left his error or in- 
jufticc fliould be difeover’d, he ihould refufe it, 
the faid officer ftiall return into the province where 
be was born, that he (hall declare to the viceroy of 
that province, that having been broke or degraded 
in fuch a province, the viceroy has refus’d him a 
parent to go to court, to reprefent the rcafons 
which jiiftiiy him. and he ffiall demand one of the 
Ciul viceroy, which cannot be refus’d to him. 
Fifthly, Tfiat if after having examin’d the rcafons 
of the faid officer, and the refponfes of the vice¬ 
roy, it ffiali be found that he has been unjuftiy 
broke or ilegr.idcd, he fltall be ic-eftabliffi’d into a 
charge of tlic fame degree with that which he had 
bt-fbre •, but if, on the contrary, it ffiall be found 
that he is culpable, and impofes on the viceroy, 
by accufing iiim of injufticc, to the lofs of his 
charge, they add a corporal punifliment, accord¬ 
ing to the bafenefs of his crime. Sixthly, That if 
the viceroy is conviclcd of injuflicc or error, he 
ffiall lie cit'hT broke, or degraded to an inferiorem- 

plovmtnr. 

For underfianding rhe third and fourth article, 
it is necciVarv to apprife the reader, that withcuc 
a fpecia! order of tlie emperor, which is rarely 
grant; d, a man cannot be a mandarin of the peo- 
pk in his own province, nor cs'cn in the corifiiu-s 

t f 
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of a contiguous one. The mandarinfliip granted 
to an officer to govern the people, muft be at leaft 
fifty leagues dtfiant from the fkiits of his own 
province, that the foiiciutions of relations and 
friends may not difturb him in the difeharge of his 
office, nor hinder him from executing juftice in 
his fentences. 

The fuperior mandarins of each province have 
orders to diftinguilh all the mandarins of their fe* 
veral diftridfs into three claiTcs. The firft confifts 
of thofe who have polite and engaging manners, 
who do not want to become rich, who are men of 
learning, and acquainted with the laws and cuf- 
toms of the empire, who are young, and full of 
firength and health: The fccond contains thofe 
who are pofTefTcd of the fame talents, but who 
have either an infirm ftate of health, or arc ad¬ 
vanc’d in years; The third confifts of thofe who, 
tho’ found and robuft, have yet but indifferent 
talents. 

Nothing is more remarkable, nor better calcu¬ 
lated for good government, than the means us’d 
in China, to prevent the emulation between the in¬ 
ferior and fuperior mandarins. For thofe who dif¬ 
eharge their duties well, there arc honourable dif- 
tinftions, allotted as the rewards of their diligence. 
Thcfc marks arc in the Chinefe language call’d ki¬ 
lo, that is, to be mark’d upon the catalo^e, or 
to have a good mark. Thcfc marks arc given to 
the firft mandarins by the fovcrcign courts of Pe¬ 
king, and to the fubaltcrn mandarins by the gover¬ 
nors and viceroys, who arc oblig’d to acquaint the 
fovcrcign coarti with it, that they may confirm the 
marks granted. Thcfc diftinftions were inftituted 
as a recompcncc to thofe, who in the difeharge of 
their office have done fome aftion which deferves a 
fmall reward j lor example, if they have iuftly 
Voi,. L O de- 
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determin’d a difficult and embarrafs’d caufe ; if 
they have exadlJy colleAed the king’s taxes if they 
have with equity and fidelity executed the com¬ 
mands of the fuperior mandarin. Thefe marks 
are both honourable and ufeful to them ; honour¬ 
able, bccaufc they are fpecified in all the public 
writs, in all the orders or advertifements which 

they publilh to the people ; for example, I-, 

lirfb mandarin of fuch a town, honour’d with fix 
(or twelve) marks of my diligence, by order ofthc 
viceroy, my fuperior, acquaint the nobility, the 
literati, and the people, that, &c. They are ufe¬ 
ful to them, becaufe, if they have committed fome 
flight fault, inftead of depriving them of their 
office, the governors only erafe from the catalogue 
one or more of thefe honourable marks. 

But as there are honourable marks to recom- 
penfe fuch aftions as deferve a flight reward ; fo 
there are marks of lazinefs and negligence to pu- 
nilh thofe who are guilty of flight faults. Thefe 
confift in depriving the mandarin of a fmall part 
of the faiary he receives from the emperor for 
example, if a mandarin has committed a flight 
fault, if lie has marks of diligence, they are ef¬ 
fac’d j if he has none, they deprive him of one, 
two, or more months faiary, which goes to the 
emperor. If a viceroy, or any great mandarin, 
has prefented a memorial concerning any affair, if 
be is mift^ken in a letter, if he has omitted fome 
words, if he has us’d an improper or obfeure ex- 
preffion, or if what he fays is not clearly under- 
llood, the emperor remits the memorial to a tri¬ 
bunal, which judges of thefe negligences. This 
tribunal examines, judges, and prefents its fentence 
to the emperor, which generally confifts, according 
to the law, in depriving this viceroy of three, and 
fometimes fix weeks falar-y. The emperor either- 

-abfelutcly 
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abfolutely fubfcribes the judgment in thefe terms, 

I approve of this determination, or he fays, I for 
this time grant, that he lhall not be depriv’d of his 
falary, but let his memorial be fent back, to him to 
render him more attentive for the future. 

Six months after a robbery has been committed 
in any part of a province, the viceroy enquires 
whether the robber is taken •, if he is not, he in¬ 
forms the court, that on fuch a night one robber, 
or more, enter’d into the houfe of fuch a mer¬ 
chant i that fuch of the mandarins of the people, 
and fuch of the mandarins of war, are fpecially ob¬ 
lig’d by their charge to hinder robberies, and to 
fearch for robbers ; that for fix months the robber 
has not been taken, and that thefe mandarins 
ought therefore, according to the law, to be de¬ 
priv’d of fix months falary. The fovereign court 
examines this reprefentation, and makes a report 
of it to the emperor, who fubfcribes it ; At Can¬ 
to, for inftance, a place four hundred leagues 
from court, if a prifoner breaks theprifon, and 
faves himfelf, this faft is communicated to the 
emperor, as w'ell as the affairs or the firft confe- 
quence, and the mandarin who has fhe charge of 
the prisoners, is depriv’d of fome months falary, 
and has orders to feek for the prifoner till he find 
him : if, however, it can be prov’d, that there has 
been coilufion, he will be broke, and fubjefted to 
a corporal punilhment. If a prifoner dies of any 
difeafe in the prifon, before the officer calls the 
jffiyfician to give him remedies, the court being 
apprifed of it, deprives him of three months fa.- 
lary, and often the firft governor of the town is 
depriv’d of three months falary. It is the fault 
of the fuperior, fay they ; if he went often, ac¬ 
cording to his dutji?, to vifit the prifons, the fub- 
altern officers would not be fo negligent, nor fo 

O 2 cruel 
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Cruel to fick prifoners. But if thefe officers had 
fomc marks of diligence, the court, after having 
agreed, that, according to the law, luch a manda¬ 
rin ought to be depriv’d of fix weeks felary, yet 
becaufe he had formerly obtain’d fuch a number of 
marks of diligence, only they efface two or three 
of thefe honourable points. By this explication, 
the reader fufficiently fees the ufe of thefe marks. 
Let us now confider the manner in which they rife 
to a more honourable charge. 

There is another method in the Chinefc govern¬ 
ment, of recompenfing or punilking the great 
and fmall mandarins, without either fhedding 
blood or fpending money. To have the right of 
being elevated to a more honourable rank, is 
call’d in Chinefe kia-kie, that is, to add one de¬ 
gree j and to deferve to be degraded to an inferior 
degree is call’d kiang-kie, to be degraded one de¬ 
gree. We muft conceive of this addition of 
one, two, or three degrees, as we do of the marks 
of diligence. The ufe of them is the fame, and 
they only differ in point of their being greater and 
fmaller; for if the degrees added are much more 
efteem’d than thefe marks of diligence, four of 
fuch marks are only equivalent to one of thefe 
degrees, for which re^onthey arc only beftow’d on 
aftions which deferve them ; for example, if in 
a time of famine a viceroy takes care, by his vigi¬ 
lance and good condudl, to obtain rice from the 
other provinces, and fupply the wants of the peo¬ 
ple I if a mandarin purchafes rice at his own ex¬ 
pence fqt a confidcrable fum v if he has fo well re¬ 
pair’d the moles, that notwithilanding the violence 
of the waters, there lhall be no inundation ; one 
of the fovereign courts being inform’d of thefe 
fcrvices, affembles, deliberates, and grants him 
two or three of thefe degrees. They arc ffig- 

nified 
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irified with this honour in all the edi(fts and adver¬ 
tisements, which they intimate to the public. I 

•-, firft governor of this city, honour’d with 

three degrees, intimate, that, &c. If they are 
afterwards elevated to a more illuftrious mandarin- 
fhip, thefe degrees follow them ; or if they have 
fallen into fome fault, the fovereign court, wliicli 
judges of thefe matters, examines the faft, and de¬ 
clares, that for fuch a faft, according to law, they 
ought to be degraded to an inferior charge, but 
that fince, by their paft merits, they have obtain’d 
three degrees, they will efPkce two of them. If, 
however, the fault is great, they break them ab- 
folutely, without any regard to the degrees they 
had acquir’d. All thefe deliberations and judg¬ 
ments are prefented to the emperor, who with his 
own hand confirms them, or pardons the guilty, 
as he pleafes. The fovereign court ought always 
to be conformable to the law, without having re¬ 
gard to the friendfliip, the paft ferviecs, the 
quality or the rank of the criminal but if he is a 
great mandarin, for example, a viceroy, who has 
been long ferviceable, or who has uncommon abi¬ 
lities, the emperor, to fhew that he does not for¬ 
get his p^ fervices, or that he may not lofc aman 
of fo much merit, conforms himfelf to the law, 
breaks him from his charge, but, without appoint¬ 
ing him a fucceffor, leaves him in the cxercifc of 
it. He is no longer thought to have the charge, and 
yet he performs all the furwftions of it, as if he 
held it for a time in the abfence of another. By 
this means they furnilh the criminal with the means 
of repairing his paft fault. This is a n^thod left 
to him of returning into favour, without fudden- 
ly depriving the public of an excellent officer •, for 
if he commits a fecond fault, he is irretrievably 
lo^, whereas if he difeharges his duty with equity 
O 3 and 
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and cxaftnefs, the emperor, after one or two 
years, and fometimes alter fix months, reftores him 
to the charge of which he has been depriv’d. 

By the explication of the degree added, it is 
eafy to underftand what it is to be degraded a de¬ 
gree. It is not al ways to be tranflated to an inferi¬ 
or charge, but to have merited to be fo. Some¬ 
times the change is not made on the fpot, and a 
governor of a town of the fecond order is fent to 
a town of the third order. One may, by diiferent 
faults, deferve to be dejgraded three or four times, 
or for one fault be degraded three or four degrees, 
without being depriv’d of his office. Thefe kinds 
of degradings are alfo, to the fcandal of the man¬ 
darin, inferred in all the writs which he publiffies. 

I --, firft governor of fuch a town, who 

have deferv’d to be thrice degraded, &c. If by 
any diftinguiffi’d adfion, he has merited the addi¬ 
tion of two or three honourable degrees, they re¬ 
trench a number of the difgraceful degrees, and 
the fovereign courts deliberate and judge of thefe 
matters upon the report of the fupeiior manda¬ 
rins ; but not finally ; for all deliberations and 
judgments are prefented to the emperor, who, with 
his own hand, confirms, changes, or even rejects 
the determination, and orders the tribunal to af- 
femble and deliberate a ftcond time : For this rea- 
fonthe firft preficknts of the fovereign courts, and 
the counfcllors, are very attentive to what they ex¬ 
amine, and to the judgment they pafs on each af¬ 
fair ; tor they are fure that their judgment will be 
read by his majefty, who olten reprehends, pu- 
niffies, and fometimes breaks them, as officers ig¬ 
norant of the laws, and incapable of difeharging 
their duty. 


The 
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The Chinefe government i« no lefs admirable in 
the forms obferved in all criminal aflFairs. It is 
firft to be obferved, that except in fome extraordi¬ 
nary cafes, which are fpecified in the body of rhe 
Chinefe laws, no mandarin nor fuperior tribunal 
can definitively pronounce a fcncence of death. 
All judgments in crimes worthy of death muft be 
examined, decided, and fubferibed by the empe¬ 
ror. The mandarins fend an account of the pro- 
cefs to the court, pointing out the article of 
the law, which has determined them to pronounce 
in fuch a manner. For example, fuch a man is 
guilty of fuch a crime the law fays,that thofe con- 
vifted of it lhall be ftrangled I therefore condemn 
fuch a man to be hanged. Thcfe informations be¬ 
ing come to court, the fuperior tribunal of crimi¬ 
nal affairs examines the faft, the circumftances and 
the decifions. If the faft is not clearly laid down, 
or if the tribunal requires new informations, it 
prefents a memorial to the emperor, containing the 
account of the crime, and the decifion of the infe¬ 
rior mandarin and adds, “ In order to judge 
“ rightly, it is neceffary to be farther acquainted 
“ with fuch a circumftance. Thus we think it ex- 
“ pedient to remit the affair to fuch a mandarin, 
“ that he may give us the informations we want. 

The emperor orders what he pleafes, but his 
clemency always induces him to remit the affair, 
that when a man’s life is at flake they may not de¬ 
cide raffily, and without the moil convincing 
proofs. When the fuperior tribunal has received 
the informations wanted, they again prefent their 
deliberation to the emperor, who either fubferibes 
it, or mitigates the rigour of the chaftifement, 
and fometimes even fends back the memorial, 
writing thefe words with his own hand, “ Let the 
‘‘ tribunal deliberate once more on this affair, and 
O 4 “ make 
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make their report to me.” We may fay, that 
the Chincfe government ufes a fcrupulous atten> 
tion, when a man is to be condemn’d to death. 
This is the ftate of juftice in China. 


CHAP. XX. 

Hoe manner of travelling in the plains ofBuems- 
ayres, and ‘I'ucuman j the multitude of flocks 
found there j the manner of catching the 
game ; the order obferved in the fecular ad- 
mini fir ation } the herb paraguai much efleem- 
ed j the revenue it produces to the Indians. 

T hose who take long journies in the vaft 
plains of Buenos-ayres, and in the defarts 
of Paraguai, generally ufc carriages. Of thefc 
they take three or four, more or lefs, according to 
their baggage, and the number of their fervants. 
Tf^efe carriages are covered with the fkins of 
oxen, and that of the mafter is the moft beautiful, 
fince there is in it a chamber, which contains a bed 
and a table. The other carriages are deftineH for 
the fervants and provifions, and each carriage is 
drawn by large oxen, the prodigious number of 
which in that country is the reafon why they do 
QOt fpare them. 

Tho’ thefe carriages are heavy, yet they go ten 
or twelve leagues a day. They take with them 
fcarce any other provifion than bread, bifeuit, 
wine, and faked meat ■, as for frelh victuals, they 
never want them on the road. There ace thirty, for¬ 
ty, or fifty thoufand oxen and cows wandering 
up and down in thefe immenfe plains. It is un- 
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lucky for a traveller to get into the midft of them. 
Cnee it is often three or four days before he can 
difengage himfelf. 

The Clips which come from Spain to Buenos* 
ayres, take in hides for their cargo. On this oc- 
cafion, the grand mantanea, as the Spaniards call 
it, is made. They kill a hundred thoufand oxen, 
or perhaps more, according to the burthen and 
number of the fhips. It is furprizing, that if a 
few days after we go into the parts where this great 
flaughter has been made, we only find the bones 
of thefe animals. The wild dogs, and a kind of 
ravens different from thofe of Europe, deftroy 
them fo foon, otherwife they would infedl the air 
of the country. 

If a traveller wants game, he can eafily obtain it 
with a flick, to which he has tied a firing with a 
loop or nooze. He may, without going out of 
his carriage, or flopping on his journey, catch as 
many partridges as he pleafes. They do not fly 
away when the carriages pafs by them, and they 
think themfelves fafe when they are hid under the 
grafs but they are far from having fuch a good 
tafte as thofe of Europe. They are dry, have but 
little tafle, and are almofl as fmall as quails. 

The vafl extent of thefe forefls is fome- 
times interrupted by tracks of barren and I'andy 
grounds, which require two or three days to tra¬ 
vel over them. When travellers are obliged to 
pafs thefe tracks, the heat of the fun, thirft and 
wearinefs, make them regret the want of the woods 
out of which they came, and the woods into which 
they enter again foon make them forget the fandy 
plains. Sometimes, in the midft of thefe defart woods 
they find the moft delicious fpots, fince all that 
the art and induftry of man can invent to render a 

place 
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place agreeable, comes not near the beauties which 
ftmple nature produces in them. 

But it is dangerous to travel in this vaft extent 
of country. I'he Guaycarus are greatly to be 
dreaded, who continually fcour the fields, and 
have fcvcral times attempted to furprize the town 
of Santafe. They never give any quarter, and thofe 
who fall into their hands have their heads forthwith 
cut off. They tear off the fkin and hair, and 
cred thefe as fo many trophies. They go intirely 
naked, and paint their wliole bodies, except their 
face, with different colours. They adorn their 
heads with a cap of feathers. Their arms are bows 
and arrows, a (pear and a dart, which is four or 
five ells long, and fharp at both ends. They throw 
it with fo much force, that they (trike it thro’ a 
man’s body, i'luy fix this dart to their wrift, 
that they may puii it out alter they have thrown 
it. 

Theft- barbarians are not naturally brave, and 
only attack their enemies by laying fnares for them; 
but before they engage, they make terrible bowl¬ 
ings, which fo frighten thofe who are unaccuftom- 
cd to them, that the moft courageous are intimi¬ 
dated, and remain defencelefs. They are extreme¬ 
ly afraid of fire-arms •, and as foon as they fee one 
of their men fall, they all take flight. But it is 
not eafy even for the moft dexterous markfman to 
hit them, becaufc, when on horfeback, they do 
not remain one moment in the fame pofture. They 
lie fometimes flat, and at others are on the fide, 
or under the belly ot the horfe, whofe bridle they 
fix to their great toe, while with a whip, con- 
fifting of lour or five thongs of leather, they 
make the dulleft horfe run. When they fee them- 
fclves clofely purfued, they abandon their horfe 
and arms, and cither throw thcmfclvcs into the 
i river. 
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river, where they fwim like fifh, or betake theni- 
fclves to chick forefts, from which they rarely or 
never venture far. In procefs of time their Ikin is fo 
hardened, that they become infenfible to the prick¬ 
ing of briars and thorns, thro’ which they run with¬ 
out any concern, 

Thefe barbarians made frequent incurfions into 
the villages of Paraguai; but they have been fo 
often repuHed and defeated, that they dare not 
now fliew themfclves. The form of government 
in thefe villages is fofingular, that it ought care¬ 
fully to be related. 

The Indians of that country have a peculiar ge¬ 
nius for the mechanick arts; fo that there are a 
great many trades in which they excel. They 
make all the cloths and (luffs for which they havz 
occafion. In fummer they arc cloathed with cot¬ 
ton, and in winter with woollen garments. As this 
manufafture is very confidcrablc, when the inha¬ 
bitants are fuiliciently provided, they i'end the fur- 
plus to Buenos-ayres, Corduba, and Tucuman. 
The money arifing from thefe commodities ferves 
to buy feveral things which come trom Europe, 
and are not to he found among them. They alio 
traffic confiderably in a certain herb which grows 
in Paraguai, and whifh is much ufed in Chili and 
Peru, jull as theChinefc tea is in Europe. 

It is to be obferved, that it is only on the moun¬ 
tains of Maracayu, near two hundred leagues from 
the villages of Paraguai, that the trees which pro¬ 
duce this fo much efteem’d fruit grow naturally. 
The Indians of Paraguai (land in abfolutc need of 
it, both for their drink, and an exchange for ali¬ 
ments and other commodities. It was formerly 
ncccflTary for them to fpend feveral months of the 
year in travelling to thefe mountains. By this 
means the villages were often expofed tothcincur- 

fions 
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fions of their enemies Of feveral thoufands who fet 
out, a great many never returned, bccaufe a change 
of the cJimate, and the vaft fatigues of the jour- 
jiey, deftroyed incredible numbers. Others, wea¬ 
ried with the toil, fled into the mountains, and 
were never afterwards feen. In order to remedy 
thefe inconveniencies, they brought young trees 
from Maracayu, and planted them near the vil¬ 
lages. Thefe plants fucccedcd very well and of 
the feeds, which rcfcmble thofc of ivy, they form¬ 
ed nurferies ; but the fruit produced by thefe cul¬ 
tivated trees has neither the fame ftrength nor vir¬ 
tue with that which grows on thofe that are wild. 
The king of Spain has allowed the Indians of the 
villages of Paraguai every year to bring to the 
town of St. Foi, or to the Trinity of Buenos-ayres, 
twelve thoufand arobes (an arobe weighs twenty- 
five pounds) of the fruit of the Paraguai, but they 
can hardly bring above fix thoufand. Befides, 
what they bring is not the fineft fort, called caami- 
ni, which is very rare, but that called pabos, 
which is the moft comnron. The current price of 
this commodity at St. Foi, Buenos-ayres, and the 
royal receipt where the tributes are colleded, is 
four piafters for each arobe j fo that what the In¬ 
dians bring every year amouMs to about one thou¬ 
fand pounds. The money or commodities got 
for this piece of merchandize, are equally divided 
among the inhabitants of each village. 

Their houfes are only one ftory high ; and tho* 
they are firong, yet they have none of the orna- 
itaments of architecture, becaufe the inhabitants in 
building them have no other view than to defend 
themfclves from the injuries of the air. Their 
church is large, magnificent, and extremely rich. 
All the inhabitants are fuppiicd with provifions in 
the following manner. 


Thofc 
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Thofe who reap arc obliged to lodge all the 
grain in public nnagazines taken care of by per- 
fons who keep a regifter of all that they receive. 
In the beginning of each month, the officers who 
have the care of the grain, deliver to the chiefs of 
the quarter, the quantity neceffary for all the fa¬ 
milies of their diftri(£fs *, and thefe chiefs forthwith 
diftribute more or lefs, according to the greater or 
fmaller number of each family. 

The fame cuilom is obferved in the diftribu-' 
tion flelh. Every day a certain number of oxen 
and Iheep are put into the hands of perfons appoint¬ 
ed to kill them ; who, after the animals are kill¬ 
ed, inform the chiefs of the quarter, who take 
what is necelfary, and give each family a quantity 
proportioned to their number. 

In confequence of this regulation, they have no 
poor nor be gg ars ; but all enjoy an equal abun¬ 
dance of the things neceffary to life. There are 
in each town feveral large houfes for the lick, Ibme 
for the men, and others for the women. In thefe 
different houfes there are perfons appointed to take 
care of the fick, and to fee that they want nothing 
which may be neceffary for them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

Jhe extreme tnifery oj the Indians of Madura. 
7be means they have of enriching tbemfehes ; 
their avarice ; their delicacy with reJpeSl to 
the precedence of their tribes their employ¬ 
ments and government ; the occupations of 
their women j the fruits^ herbs, and ani¬ 
mals of the coentry. 

A t Madura wc find, as in other places, fomc 
people who are poor, and others who are 
ijth. 'I'lic number ot the former is very great, 
and many of them arc lomctinies obliged to fell 
their children, and t vtn themfi lves, for fubfiftence. 
,^omc ol them labour the whole day like galley- 
flaves, and hardly earn what is jull: fufficient to 
fupport tliemfclvcs and their families. There are 
multitudes of widows, who have nothing to fup- 
ply their wants, befidcs a kind of fjiinniog wheel. 
Such is the extreme indigence of many others, 
both men and women, who have nothing to cover 
their nakednefs, except a fmall piece of ftufF all 
in rags, and who have not fo much as a mat to 
lie upon. The houfes of the country people in 
Europe arc palaces, in comparifon of the miferable 
hovels in whicli thefe Indians lodge. Three or 
four earthen pots make up all the furniture of 
their cottages. 

There arc, however, rich men in the Indies. 
Agri'ulture, commerce, and employments, are 
there the oniinary means of becoming rich •, but 
the pool'have a great deal of difficulty to preferve 

them- 
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themfelves from oppreflion. Fraud and ufury pre¬ 
vail in commerce 1 and the excrcife of the public 
offices is a true robbery. Theft is another and 
fhorter means of becoming rich. It is very com¬ 
mon in the Indies, and there is perhaps no country 
in the world where petty robbers arc more deteft- 
cd, and where great ones arc better fereened from 
punifhment. Among the Indians, there is a whole 
tribe who do not blufh at the name of robbers, 
and publicly profefs to be highwaymen. The 
labourers muft be very careful, cfpecially in the 
night, left their cows and oxen fliould be carried 
oft'. But notwithftanding all their care and cir- 
cumfpciftion, their lolTes of this kind are very fre¬ 
quent. They thought to prevent thefe noffurnal 
robberies, by eftablifliing guards in each village, 
who are fupported and paid by the labourers; but 
the remedy is become worfe than the difeafe, fince 
thefe guards are themfclvcs the worft of all rob¬ 
bers. 

The kings and great lords, by their oppref- 
fion, amai's great riches •, but the common ufe 
they make of their treafures, is to bury them un¬ 
der ground, otherwife gold would be very com¬ 
mon in the Indies. It is faid, that thofe who thus 
bury their riches, facrifice human victims to de¬ 
mons, that they may take the charge of them, and 
not permit them to fall into other hands than their 
own. Many, however, fearch for thefe treafures, 
and that they may difeover them, make other fa- 
crifices of children and pregnant women to the 
demons. 

Generally fpcaking, it is a crime at Madura to 
be rich. There is no accufation more willingly 
heard, and no fault more fcvcrcly punilhed. They 
forthwith put the accus’d perfon on the rack, to 
force him, by the violence of the torments, tp dif¬ 
eover 
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cover where he has hid his moncf^ Hence it hap¬ 
pens, that the rich conceal,their fubftance careful¬ 
ly, and are neither better cloatlied, nor lodged, 
nor fed, than the mod indigent. Hence it alfo 
happens, that tho* there are vaft numbers of really 
pour people, there are alfo a great many others 
who affeft to appear fuch, when they arc very 
rich. 

If, on the one hand, they in the Indies aSed; to 
be poor in the midft of riches, they are, on the 
other, very jealous of diftin^tions, a.nd of the rank 
which their hitth gives them- There is hardly 
any nation which has fo much delicacy with re- 
fpecl to thefe kinds of prerogatives. 

'I'hc Indians arc divided into feveral clafies of 
perfons of the fame rank and birth, and who 
kivc their particular ulages, tuRouis, and laws. 
*1 here a’C three principal clafles, that of the bra- 
inins, which is that of the firft nobility j that 
of the kchatrys or rajas, which coirefponds to 
what in England we call gentry •, and that 
of the choutres, which fignines tiie common 
people. Befides tliefc three tribes or clafies, which 
arc of great extent, there is a fourth called the 
clafs of the pai jas, which is compofed of the 
vileft and bafefi of the people. It is by all 
others looked upon as an infamous tribe, with 
which they cannot have any commerce, without 
lofing their honour. The horror they have at 
a praja goes fo far, that every thing he touches 
is thought defiled, and unfit to be ufed. They 
only fpeak to them at a great diftance, and do 
not permit them to dwell in the towns, from 
which they mufl remove, and build their habi¬ 
tations at the diftance preferibed to them. 

Each of thefe principal claftes is divided into 
others, fame of which arc more noble than the 

reft. 
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feft. The clafs of the choutres contains moft of 
the fubordinate clafles, fuch as that of the mer¬ 
chants, that of the lal^urers, the filvcr-fmiths, the 
carpenters, the mafons, the painters, the wea ¬ 
vers, &c. Every trade is included in the fame 
clafs, and only thoic of that clafs can be employ¬ 
ed in it. 

Thus a carpenter would be feverdy punifh’d 
for working at the buHnefs of the filvcr-fmith. 
There are, however, certain profefllons, to which 
every one belonging to any of the clafles of the 
choutres may apply himfelf, fuch as thofe of the 
foldier, the merchant, and the labourer: but 
there are other occupations which greatly vilify 
thole who follow them. For example, in feveral 
parts of the Indies they place in the rank of the 
prajas, filhers, Ihepherds, Ihocmakers, and gene¬ 
rally all thofe who work in leather. 

The fecond thing to be obferved, is, that an 
lindian cannot, without being degraded, eat with 
a perfon of a clafs inferior to his own, nor even 
cat the aliments prepared by a perfon of that clafs. 
Thus it mull be a bramin, and not achoutre, who 
drefles the viftuals of another bramin. The fame 
holds true with refpeft to marriage, which no one 
can contrad out of his own clafs. He who fhould 
edntrad an alliance with an inferior clafs, would be 
dilhonoured for ever, looked upon as infamous, 
and totally expelled from his clafs. When the 
Portuguefe firft came into the Indies, they m.ide 
no diftindion of clafles, and mixed themfclycs in¬ 
differently with the prdas, fome of whom they 
ev’en took into their fcrvice. From that time, 
the contempt which the Indians had’ for the pra¬ 
jas paired alfo to the Europeans, and has continu¬ 
ed ever fince. 


VoL. I. 
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It is to be obfenred, that tho’ honour and 
riches may be acquir’d by great aftions, yet nobi¬ 
lity cannot be attainedi n the fame manner, but is 
the pure gift of birth. The king can neither bc- 
ftow it, nor private perfons purchafe it. The king 
has no power over the claffes, nor can he himfclf 
pafs to a fuperior one. 

The men have Various employments; fome 
ferve the prince, others cultivate the land, fome 
apply to commerce, and others labour at the me¬ 
chanic arts. In the Indies, there are neither ux- 
gatherers nor lawyers. The intendants or gover¬ 
nors are charged with the adminiftration of juf- 
tice, the raifing of the taxes, and the military go¬ 
vernment. 

Juftice is difpenfed without any noife or tumult, 
andmoft caufes.cfpccially thofe of fmall confequence, 
arc determined in the town. Every one pleads his 
own caufe, and the principal men are the judges. 
They do not often appeal from their fentence, efpe- 
cially if thefe judges arc, as it generally hap¬ 
pens, the leading men of the clafs. When they 
have rccourfc to the governor, the procefs is ter¬ 
minated almoft in the fame manner, except that 
he generally fines both parties j for he knows the 
means of finding both guilty. Prefents often caft 
the balance on one fide, but it becomes equal when 
the judge is bribed by both parties. 

As for the military government, the governors 
from time to time raife foldicrs according to the 
exigence of the ftate. The king fometimes fends 
detachments into the provinces i but this is gene¬ 
rally to fubduc fome of the rebellious lords who 
refufe to pay the tribute, or to chaftife thofe who 
have committed fome terrible piece of injufticc. 
Thcybcfiegc their forircffes, on which occafion 

tte 
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the cannon play, but very weakly, and there is 
very little blood fhed on cither fide. Provided the 
peribn in fault has money, and is willing to make 
* a reafonable compofition, they give him good 
quarta’^ and he is perpitted to defend himfelf by 
new taxes which he lays on the poor. Thefe lords 
arc, as it were, petty fovereigns, who govern their 
territories abfolutely, and whofe whole dependance 
confifts in the tribute which they pay to the king.' 
They are hereditary, whereas the governors and 
intendants are difplaced at the pleafure of the 
prince. Some governors continue only four days, 
and yet become rich in that time, if they are cun¬ 
ning. Thefe governors are often put to the rack, 
in order to make them give up what they have 
acquired, after which they are re-eftablifhed in 
their charges, whatever oppreflions they may have 
been guilty of. 

Criminal law is not exercifed with a great deal 
of feverity. If we have laid that a man was al¬ 
ways criminal when he was rich, we may in like 
manner fay, that as foon as he is rich he is inno¬ 
cent. The raifing of the public taxes is the office 
of the intendants, who, as the fubfidy is real, make 
an eftimate of the lands, and tax them as they 
pleafe. But they generally find fo many expedi¬ 
ents to cheat the labourer, and pillage him, fomc- 
times under one pretext, and fometimes under 
another, that he often reaps no benefit from his 
toil, and the harveft on which he grounded his 
hopes, paffes into the hands of others. 

As for the women, they are Icfs the companions 
than the flaves of their hulbands. It is cuftomary 
for the hufband to fpeak contemptibly to hrswife, 
and for her to fpeak to him, and of hum, with the 
greateft refpeft. A wife muft never pronounce 
Ujc name of her hufband, but muft ufc periphrafes 
Ft ' and 
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and circumlocutions to exprds her refpeA. It 
is no furprifing thing to feC them beat their 
wives, and abufe them in the moft terrible man¬ 
ner. If they commit faults, lay they, why Ihould 
not they be correfted for them. The wife is ne¬ 
ver admitted to the table of the hufband, but ferves 
him like a flave, and the children, as if flie was 
their fcrvant. Hence it happens, that the children 
are gradually accuftomed to look upon her as fuch, 
to treat her with contempt, and even fometimes 
to ftrike her. The ftep-mother is a rigid miilrefs, 
always lays the burden of the houlhold labour on 
the ftep-daughter, and continually gives her or¬ 
ders in a harlh and imperious manner. Very of¬ 
ten, however, the wives reduce their hulbands to 
good behaviour, by making an elopement to their 
friends, who take their part; and on thefe occa- 
fions reproaches and imprecations are not fpared. 
The wife docs not return till the hufband, or fome 
of his relations, come for her j and fhc fometimes 
obliges them to a great many ufclefs jour- 
nies. When flie confents to return, they give a 
fumptuous feaft to the husband, and reconcile him 
to his wife, who follows him home. 

The women employ thcmfclvcs in dome- 
ftic affairs, in gathering wood, pounding rice, 
making oil, and other things of that nature. The 
oil is made of a fhrub, by fome European botanlfts 
called palma chrifti. They boil the fruit gently, 
and expofo it two or three days to the fun. Then 
they pound it and reduce it to pafte, which they 
dilute in water, pouring two meafures of water on 
two meafures of the pounded fruit, after which 
they boil the whole. When the oil fwims on the 
furface, they take it off with a fpooo, or by inclin¬ 
ing the vcffel to one fide. Then they wafli the fe- 
diment in water, and draw a little more oil from 
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The manner of pounding the rice is very fingu- 
iar. The rice grows with a hard rough Ikin 
like barley, and in this condition it is called nel- 
ion. They boil it gently in water, dry itin the fun, 
and pound it ftveral times. By the firft pound¬ 
ing it is freed from its coarfc’flcin,and by thefecond 
from the red pellicule below it, fo that it appears 
more or Icfs white according to the fpecies of the 
nellon, of which there arc more than forty forts. 
When it is thus pounded, k is called arifi. Two 
meafures of good nellon yield one of arifi. It is 
not mealy and broken like that of Europe. It docs 
not fwell in boiling, neither can it be kept long. 

If the women have any leifure time, they em¬ 
ploy it in fpinning ; for they never work at the 
needle, and do not fo much as knowhow to handle 
it. There are fome tribes in which the women 
are not permitted to fpin, others in which they arc 
only employed in making balkets and mats, 
and thefe cannot pound the rice, and others 
in which they cannot go for water, which is the 
bufinefs of a (lave, or of the husband. In gene¬ 
ral, it is not cuftomary for the women to learn to 
read and write ; they leave the charge of this to 
the flaves of the pagods, that they may fing the 
praifes of the demons. 

The following are the aliments of the Indians. 
Water is their common drink, not bccaufe they 
want intoxicating liquors, but becaufc thefe arc 
only ufed by the dregs of the people, and are 
ahhor*d by the better fort. The principal of thefe 
liquors, is that which flows from the branches of 
the palm-tree into a veflel fixed to receive their 
juice. With a certain bark and the powder of the 
palm-tree, they make a brandy which burns like 
that of Europe. Others ferment certain grains, 
.and from them obtain a wine which intoxicates. 

P 3 Rice 
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Rice is the moll c6mmon food, and thofc who can 
afford it, boil it with flclh, filh, or pot-herbs. 
Sometimes they eat it with herbs, boil’d like fpin- 
nage, or with a kind of fmall beans which their 
country produces. They alfo eat it with milk, 
and the vulgar and poor eat it with boiled herbs, 
whey, or limply with a little fait. 

They have not rice in every part of the country, 
fince in fome they have only millet. They have 
very beautiful wheat on fome of the mountains, 
but very few except the Turks and Europeans ufe 
it. The Turks form it into thin cakes, and the 
Europeans make bread of it, and bifeuits like thofc 
ufed by failors. 

In the Indies there arcalmoft no European fruits 
except fome oranges and lemons, which they do 
not allow to ripen. They gather them and pre- 
ferve them in fome ftrong pickle, in order to pre¬ 
vent their fpoiling, and cat them with rice. 

The molt ordinary fruit is the banana, or In¬ 
dian fig. There are alfo mangos, efpecially to¬ 
wards the mountains. Their kitchen gardens 
produce gourds of various kinds, cucumbers, 
and other herbs peculiar to the climate. They 
have no forrel, the want of which is made up by 
tamarinds. They have onions ; but cabbage, tur¬ 
nips, and lettuce, arc foreign plants, tho’ they 
grow very well when they fow them. 

As to the animals, there are in the mountains 
elephants, tygers, wolves, apes. Hags, boars, 
hares, and rabbits. They leave the game pretty 
much at reft, tho’ hunting is permitted to every 
body. The lords fometimes go a hunting or fowl¬ 
ing for their diyerfion,. but they do not purfuc 
thefe amufements with kcennefs 

Some princes havedomcftic elephants andhorfes. 
The horfes produced in the country, arc fmall and 

weak. 
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weak. Thofc ufed in the armjr are brought from 
other countries, and are very dear. Incredible pains 
is requifite to preferve them ; fince every day it is 
neceffary to give them fome drug or other. Before 
they drefs them, and when they make the leaft 
ftop on the road, they muft rub them down, in 
order to ftrengthen their flelh and nerves. If this 
care is not taken, their nerves are Ihrivelcd up, 
and they in a Ihort time become good for nothing. 
Inftead of oats they give them a kind of lentils 
which they boil. 

The oxen are of great ufe in the Indies, and a 
man’s riches are judged of by the number of his 
oxen. They are ufed for tilling the ground, and 
for drawing carriages. Moft ol them have a large 
bunch on their necks. When they yoke them in 
the carriages, they put a cord about their necks, 
to this cord they fix a pole crofs the breafts of the 
two oxen, and to this pole the beam of the car¬ 
riage is fixed. 

Their pioughs have no wheels, and the iron 
which ferves inftead of a coulter, is fo narrow, that 
it onlyfcratches the place where they fow the millet. 
The rice requires much more toil and culture. 
The fields where it is fown arc always on the edges 
of ponds, made on purpofe to keep the rain water, 
with which they moiften the ground 'in times of 
drought. 

They have a great many chariots which are 
genteelly enough made. The wheels are very 
final], and made of large planks joined to each 
other. They have no other nave* than a hole in 
the middle of thefe planks. The body of the cha¬ 
riot is very high, and adorned with carving, 
Iculpture, and all forts of figures. Thefe cha¬ 
riots are of no ufe, but to contain the idols which 
they carry about the ftreets in proceflion. ^ The 
P 4 great 
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great lords are carried in chairs, but not without 
the prince’s permiffion. 

At Madura there are a great many buffaloes, 
which they employ in tilling the ground, and 
which they yoke in the fame manner with the 
oxen. It is a capital crime to kill an ox, a cow, 
or a buffalo. The Indians have as great a horror 
at the flelli of thefe animals, as the Europeans have 
at that of horfes. None but the moft contemptible 
claflcs dare cat thefe animals when they die of thcm- 
fevcs. 

They are not of the fame opinion with refptft 
to bald mice, rats, lizards, and even certain white 
ants. When thefe ants become winged, and tak¬ 
ing flight fall in the niarfhes, the Indians there ga¬ 
ther them, and reprefent them as a very delicious 
food. Goats, fheep, and fowls arc the moft ordi¬ 
nary food. There is a fpccics of fowls, whofe 
fkin and bones arc entirely black, but they are as 
good as the others. The Indians alfo love fifti, 
which they dry in the fun, but they do not ge¬ 
nerally cat them till they arc fpoiled and corrupt¬ 
ed. They then think it beft, becaufe it gives a 
relifh to the rice, which is infipid. 

The affes are ufed in the fame manner as in Eu¬ 
rope : But ’tis Angular, that there is a whole 
clafs or tribe who pretend to be defeended from 
an afs in a direft line, and boaft of it. This clafs 
is one of the beft, and is even that to which the 
king belongs. Thofe belonging to this dais treat 
aflTes like their brothers. They Hand up in defence 
of them, and do not permit too heavy loads to 
be laid on them *, nor do they fuffer any one to 
beat them exceffively. If they faw any pcrlbn 
ufing thefe cruelties, they would forthwith bring 
him to juftice, where he would be fined. They 
arc permitted to lay a fack on the back of that 
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anitnal, but if they lay any thing above the fack, 
the cavaravadouquer (the name of this clafs) 
would make him fuffer for raking fuch a liberty. 
They have lefs charity for men than for thefe 
creatures •, in rain, for indance, they will give 
flicltcr to an afs, and refufe it to his driver, unlcls 
he belongs to a good ttibe or clafs. 

In the indies there are fevcral kinds of rats, and 
the Indians go in quell of thefe animals juft as the 
I'luropeans do in fearch of rabbits ; fome of them 
greatly rcfemble moles in the fmoothnefs of their 
Ikins, but they are not altogether fo black. The Por- 
tuguefe call it thcfcented rat, which is faid to attack 
and deftroy the fcrpents. There is another fpecies 
which digs into the earth like the mole, but thefe 
are generally found only in houfes. 

There J are alfo cats which yield mulk, and 
produce this odoriferous fubftance by rubbing 
ilienifelvcs againft a ftakc, and from this Hake they 
take the mufk. As for fcrpents they are very nu¬ 
merous, and fome of them fa venomous, that a 
pcrfon bit by them drops down dead before he can 
walk fcvcn or eight pact s, for which reafon they arc 
call’d fcrpents of eight paces. There is another 
\vhich the Portugucfe call cob'a dc capclo, the 
hooded ferpent, bt-caufe, when it is provok’d, it 
raifes the half of its body, and creeps on its tail 
its neck is enlarg’d in form of a domino, on which 
are three black fpots, which, in the opinion of the 
Indians, add a beauty to this ferpent, for which 
reafon they call it the good or beautiful ferpent. 
They have fo great a rcl'peft for it, that if they 
Ihould kill it, they wcnld think thcmfelves guilty 
of facrilegc. 

Among other infefts there are green flies, 
which (hine in the night, and delight in moift 
place?. When there is a great many of them, and 

when 
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when the night is dark, they make a very beauti« 
ful appearance, like fo many fmall fluttering ftars. 
There are ants of feveral kinds, but the moft perni¬ 
cious is that call’d caria. This infeft is the ordi¬ 
nary prey of fquirrels, lizzards, and fome birds. 
To fecurc itfclf from fo many enemies, it has the 
cunning to form a bank of earth almoil as high as 
a man. For this purpofe it brings together mor¬ 
tar, which it moiftens, and compacts fo firmly, 
that a ftrong and almofl continual rain is necelfary 
to give it a fenfible fliock. The fields are full of 
thefe banks, and the labourers do not beat them 
down, either becaufe they are extremely firm, or 
bccaufc in a few days they would be built again, 
Thefe banks are full of apartments, in form of 
irregular canals. The caria comes out at certain 
hours to go a foraging, cuts-the grafs very 
quickly, and carries it into its habitation. 

There is another fmallcr fpecies of caria, which 
generally (belters itfelf in houfes. In the center of 
its habitation there is a comb almofi: like that in a 
bcc-hivc. Hence this infeft climbs to the roofs of 
the houfes, but only advances in proportion, as it 
covers itlelf, and by forming with the earth 
which it brings, a certain pipe, which ferves as a 
road to it. It gnaws the leaves of the palm-tree, 
and the draw and ftubble with which the houfes 
are thatch’d. They have bees, but are not at the 
pains to make hives for them ; however, they 
neither want wax nor honey, both of which they 
take from the hives w’hich the wild bees have 
made for thcmfclvcs on the mountains. 

We (hall conclude with confidering the manner 
in which the Indians arc cloath'd. Their , (hoes 
are a kind of pattins, not unlike thofe us’d in 
France by fome of the religious of the order of 
it. Francis. They are only kept on by a peg of 

wood. 
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wood, which is put between the great toe and that 
new to it. The king and the great lords ufe filver 
pattins. The (ndians pretend that flioes of this 
kind are the moft proper and commodious for 
their country. They are the moft proper, fay 
they, becaufe they can wafli them at all times, and 
waih their feet in them, which is very neceflary, 
on account of the heat they fay they are the moft 
commodious, becaufe nothing is more eafily put 
off and on. ’Tis not reckon’d genteel to wear 
findals, for which reafon they always throw them 
off before they approach any perfon who merits rc- 
fpedl. 

As for the Indian modes, they are almoft always 
the fame, fince that people rarely vary their 
ufages, efpecially in their manner of cloathlng 
themfclves. The common people give themfclvcs 
little trouble about it, for they cover their body 
only v, itli a piece of cotton ; and it often happens 
that the poorer fort have fome difficulty to pro¬ 
cure a piece of this ftuff to cover themfclves. Tht; 
great lords cloath themfclves very elegantly, ac¬ 
cording to their tafte, and the heat of the climate, 
'They cover themfclves with very white, fine, and 
rranfparcnt cotton, which defeends to their heels. 
They have red breeches and ftockings all of a 
piece, which come no farther than the inftep. 
They wear a kind of red leather pumps em¬ 
broidered, whole quarters behind fold under the 
heel. They wear ear-rings of gold or pearls. 
Their girdle is a piece of filk embroidered with 
gold, and their bracelets are filver. They wear gold 
chains or gold beads about their necks. 

The ladies have nearly the fame drefs, and are 
only to be diftinguifh’d from the men, by the 
different manner in which they adorn their heads. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

lie Jhruh tvhich produces cotton •, manner oj 
carding, Jpinning, •working, and bleaching 
it. 

C OTTON grows in the Indies, on a Ihrub 
three or four feet high, which when full grown, 
bears a green fruit, of the bignefs of a young 
walnut} and when this fruit begins to ripen, it 
opens in the form of a crofs, at which time the 
cotton begins to appear. When it is quite ripe, 
it divides itfelf into four equal parts, which are 
fupported only by the ftalk. They then gather 
the cotton mix’d with the feed. 

But as this feed adheres clofely to the cotton, 
they feparate it by means of a finall and pretty cu¬ 
rious machine, about thirteen or fourteen lines in 
diameter, and four inches in length. Two axes 
enter into two pieces of wood, which are in 
height about a cubit, and two, inches in thicknefs. 
Thefc two cylinders or axes are placed immedi¬ 
ately over each other, at the diftance of a line, or 
a line and a half at moll, in fuch a manner that the 
feeds of the cotton cannot pafs betwixt them. But 
what is mod ingenious in this machine is, that by 
by the motion of the handle, which holds the cy¬ 
linder above, thefc two cylinders move in acontrary 
diredlion : This is perform’d by means of the two 
pieces of wood, which communicate with the two 
axes, on the lide oppolite to the handle, and be¬ 
ing in the form of ferews, grapple in each other, 
whence it happens, ‘ that the ^ndle making the 
higher cylinder turn in a certain direftion, the 
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end of the fame cylinder grappling in the end of 
the other) makes it turn in an oppofite direction. 

Hence it happens, that the cotton applied to 
thefe two cylinders is drawn through, and drops 
the feeds that were mixed with it in its pailage. 
Thefe feeds are prefenr’d to fow the lands that are 
proper for cotton. 

They then card the cotton, which is firft done 
with the fingers, much after the manner of mak¬ 
ing lint ; afterwards they fpread it on a fort of 
mat, and finifh carding it with a pretty long 
bow, which they lay upon it, and draw the cord, 
fo that the vibrations falling frequently and ftrong- 
ly upon the cotton, whip it, as it were, and make it 
very fine and delicate. 

They then give it out to be fpun, to men and 
women, which is perform'd with a wheel, fmaller 
than thofe us’d in Europe. The beauty and good- 
nefs of the thread depend almoft intircly Vi the 
(kill of thefe artifts there is a fine and a coarfe 
fpecies, and between thefe extremes there are many 
forts and degrees. 

Befides, they do not walh the thread, but after 
having given it to the weaver, he immediately 
chufes the laigeft thread for the woof, and re- 
ferves the fineft for the weft, which fuppofes 
plainly, that in thread of the fame kind there is 
always a difference. They boil fome time in water 
the thread defign’d for the woof, and when it is 
very hot, they plunge it in cold water j which is 
all the preparation ncceffary, before they put in 
the (huttle. 

The thread which ferves for the weft is pre¬ 
par’d in the following manner : They fteep 
it well in cold water have diluted a fmall 
quantity of cows dung, firain out the water, 
and fo leave this thread wet for three days, 

in 
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ia an open veffel, and then dry it in the fun ; wheil 
it is fufHcienriy dry^ they divide it in thefollowing 
manner. 

I'liey in a ftrait line, and in a clean place, jrflant 
little laths of bamboo, of the height of three feet, 
and at the diflance of a cubit from each other, in 
a fpace equal to the length of the web they defign 
to make •, afterwards children interlace the thread 
in the little la^hs of bamboo j the number of 
threads being complete, they take care to iniint 
new laths among the former, to keep the thread 
even, and to prepare it the better i after this, 
they roll up the thread and laths, which form, 
as it were a long hurdle, and thus they car¬ 
ry it to a pond, where, having let it fteep a 
quarter of an hour, and trampling it under foot, 
that the water may penetrate more eafily, they dry 
it. After this they examine the threads to put 
them in order j for which purpofe they replant the 
hurdle upon the ground by the ends of the laths, 
and the weavers fcated near the hurdle, look over 
the threads one after another, and range thofe that 
are out of their places. 

After this operation they think of giving the 
thread the neceflary preparation for working it. 
Then they pull up the hurdle, and ftretch it upon 
horfes or fupports placed at equal diftances, of the 
height of the laths, and give it what they call the 
cangc. This cange or cleanfing is nothing elfe 
but the liquor- of boil’d rice, which having 
been kept a long time, is become very acid. They 
rub the thread with this cange, firft with their 
fingers, and afterwards more thoroughly with a 
kind of brufli, the hairs of which infitnuating be¬ 
twixt the threads, cleanle them pcrfcdly, unite 
them, and prefs together all the pxuts. This ope¬ 
ration requires fomc time •, for, firft, they cover 

the 
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the thread with a glue made of boil’d rice, and, 
to fpread it the better, ufe the brufli a fecond 
time. They then allow this thread to dry in this 
condition, and for the laft operation oil it, which 
is done by brulhes dip’d in that liquor. We muft 
obferve, that thefe different preparations of the 
tlnread muft be applied to both fides of the hurdle, 
in fuch a manner, that after ha^g prepar’d one 
fide, they turn the hurdle on the other, to give it 
a like preparation. 

When the thread thus prepar’d is very dry, it 
is fo beautiful, fo neat,, clean, and equal, that it 
refembles filk. Without this cange, and other 
preparations, the cotton would not have near the 
beauty it has; for the cange being acid, unites 
and clofes at once the minute filaments, which 
compofe the thread, and the glue being put upon 
it, holds and binds them in this condition, by 
giving them more body and more confiftcncy, in 
order to be work’d. Laftly, the oil ferves to 
foften and render the thread more flexible. When 
it is thus prepar’d, they put it to the loom, make 
muflins, falempores, and, in general, all thofe 
beautiful fluffs which we meet with in the Indies, 
the difference of which depends on the thread, and 
the Ikill of the weaver. 

The manner the weavers have of making thefe 
cotton fluffs, is nearly like that followed in 
Europe. When the web is finilh’d, they muft 
bleach it, and give it that pleafing luftre for which 
cotton is fo famous. 

They therefore put it into the Itands of the 
bleacher, who fteeps it firft fome time in cold wa¬ 
ter *, then taking it out, and prelfing out the wa¬ 
ter, he fteeps it again in a fecond water, which is 
mix’d with cows dung i when he has wrung out 
this water, he fpreads it on the ground, and leaves 

k 
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k fomc time in the 'air ; then he twifts it in th- 
form of a concave cylinder over the mcuth of a 
great vcflcl of boiling water. The vapour arifing 
from this boiling water penetrates the web, pre- 
vioufly impregnated with the moft fubtile falts of 
the cows dung, and by its heat difiblves, and gets, 
out the foulnefs and dirt of the web : This is the 
firft lie which th^ give it. They leave it in this 
condition a whole' night, and the next day 
walh and beat it very well upon a llonc j fo th.it 
a part of the dirt is Separated from it. 

The fixond day they put the fame web into a 
great earthen jar, where they ililute quick lime 
with a kind of white and light earth, which with¬ 
out doubt is filled with a great lieal of falts: 
They mix this quick lime and i.irth in equal quan¬ 
tities, and then dip and rub the Web thoroughly 
in this liquid ; after which they wring out the iia- 
tcr, and leave the wcbibmc time flretchcd out, and 
expofed to the air they wring it again, and lav¬ 
ing rolled It as before, about the mouth of a great 
earthen vcffcl, wherein they have put water with the 
fame mixture, they give it, the fccond lie, 
which by filtrating again thro’ all the pans of 
the web, by the help of thofc falts with which it is 
impregnated, removes all the remaining loulnefs, 
and makes it perfcdly white. If they find the 
web not fufficicntly white, they rejieat this lie ; 
after which they cleanfc it, and beat it well 
in clear water, and afterwards dry it in the 
fun. 

There is another method which they ufc for the 
falcmpores, and other fimilar ftuffs. They make 
ten or twelve foldings \ and after fmoothing them 
on an even board, beat them with a proper 
itllrumcnt, to give them their finiftiing luftre. 
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CHAP, xxiri. 

Defer lotion of the ifie of Bourbon j ftature tf/ 
the inhabitants ; treeSy fruits, andparticutar 
animals found in this ijland ; defeription of 
the lizzard, flying Jquirrel, flying fifl) ; of 
the horned fljh, the racoon, and the mar- 
Jouin. 

I N the ifle of Bourbon all forts of rcfrcfiimcnts 
are to be found, and the air is particularly ex¬ 
cellent. It belongs to the French Eaft India com¬ 
pany, who have a governor there. It was at firft 
inhabited by fome French refugees, who came from 
the ifland Dauphine, which is pretty near it. It 
became peopled by degrees, efpecially by the par¬ 
don that was given from time to time to the py- 
rates, who infefted thofe fc.is. 

The chief boroughs or habitations of this ifland 
are St. Denis, St. Paul, and St. Sufanna. There Is 
neither harbour nor fortifications ; fo that Ihips 
are neither fheltcr’d from the violence of winds, nor 
raging of the fca. 

The ifland of Bourbon is about fifty leagues in 
circumference, and i.e fome places alx>unds with 
high mountiins, one of which belches out 
flames, and fills the neighbourhood with bitumi¬ 
nous niattw. This fire is perceiv’d in the night¬ 
time, at the diftance of twenty* five leagues. There 
are fine fpacious forefts, where we find a number 
of trees very proper for the building of fhip^. It 
is full of cattle, fowls, and game, and is fruit¬ 
ful to rice, fugar, and a great number of oKellent 
fruit trees v and among the reft, forae vines which 
yield very good wines. 

VoL. I. O The 
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The bcft animal found here, whether for tafte 
or wholfomnefs, is the land tortoife •, and the moft 
agreeable fruit is the ananas. This tortoife is of 
the fame figure with thole in Europe, but very dif¬ 
ferent in fize they lay it lives a prodigious time, 
that feveral ages are requir’d to bring it to its full 
growth, and that it can live fcvcral months with¬ 
out food. 

They have kept fomc young ones in the ifland, 
which at the end of twenty years increas’d in bulk 
only fomc inches. 

As for the ananas, it is a fruit of an oblong 
figure, and of the bignefs of a melon : It is co¬ 
vered with Ihort leaves, difpos’d very much in the 
&me manner as the divifions of a pine apple i and 
it is crown’d with a tuft of leaves fomcthing long¬ 
er : It grows on a plant refcmbling an artichoke, 
and has the tafte of feveral fruits ■, but mote efpe- 
cially of a quince. 

In this ifland are feveral forts of curious trees and 
plants t the Ihrub that bears coffee, the tamarifk, 
the cocoa-tree, the tree from whence benzoin dif- 
tils, the cotton-tree, the aloes-tree, and the ebony. 
Black ebony is not moft efteem’d, becaufe the 
yellow is more beautiful. Wild coffee is very 
common, and tho* wild is very good. 

The bat of this ifland is v*ry fingular, and one 
might call it the flying fox, fince it very much 
refembles this animal in fize, hair, the head, ears, 
and even teeth. The female has two teats, and 
under each wing a bag to carry her young in. 7'hc 
length of their wings is above four feet from one 
extremity to the other. Their flelh is fo good to 
eat, that thev go a hunting fur t em with the 
fiime cagerpefs as with us they go a flrocting par¬ 
tridges. 
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But tho’ this ifland be fo agreeable, it docs n t 
tome near to the beauty of the coafts of Java and 
Sumatra; plains coverM with orangc-lreeSj co¬ 
coa, and other fruit-treesj with a number of 
rivulets, which water them •, hills adorn’d with de¬ 
lightful groves, forefts forever green j villages and 
towns filining with all the rural graces concur to 
render thefc coalls the moll charming in the world. 
The Javanefc arc neither black nor white, but of 
a reddilh purple : They are mild, familiar, and 
complaifant. 

In the fame road we find PoulO-condorj which 
is a little archipelago, about fifteen or twenty 
leagues to the fouth of the kingdom of Gamboge. 
It confifts of eight or ten iflands, or rocks, the 
greateft of which is not above four, leagues in 
length. This is the only one inhabited, and there 
is no more than one village fituated in the only 
plain found in it. 

The houfes of thefc illanders are only a confufed 
pile of bamboo, covered with a very long grafs, 
which they cut on the borders of their rivulets. 
In thefc huts there is neither a door to enter at, nor 
a window to admit the light. They leave one fidti 
of their habitation quite open, and on that fide 
make the covering or roof lower. They raife 
their floors fome feet from the ground, and by 
that means aVoid tlie dampnefs, and obtain a placd 
for their doracftick animals during the night, 
whofe fmell does not offend them at that difiance. 
The floor at certain diffances is rais’d four or five 
inches: They receive (Irangers in the middle, on 
mats: Their reception is kind and affable, and 
they entertain them with arrack, betony, and a 
pipe. They are very much tann’d, and alniofl: 
intirely naked, except in their ceremonies, whcit- 
inthey drefs themfeives, and fome of them pretty 
. ^2 neatly. 
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neatly. The blackeft teeth are efteem’d amortgft 
them the moft beautiful, wherefore they omit no¬ 
thing to increafe this colour. They let their hair 
grow, which commonly is very long. 

There is but very little rice in this ifland ; fomc 
potatoes, and fome very good ananas. The moun¬ 
tains are almoft intirely cover’d with beautiful 
trees, proper fbr all forts of works, and even the 
mails of lliips. There is a very common tree 
from which dillils a rofin, which the inhabitants 
make ufc of for their flambeaux. To gather this 
rofin, and make it diftil more freely, they make a 
cavity in the trunk of the tree, the bottom 
of which forms a kind of receiver. In a cer¬ 
tain feafon of the year they light a fire in this 
cavity, the heat of which caufes the liquor to flow, 
and fill the receiver. In this liquor they dip little 
thin flips of wood, and afterwards inclofe them 
in long leaves of trees. When the whole is dry, 
thefe pieces cover’d with rofin enlighten a whole 
chamber, but foon fill it with fmoak. 

Nothing is more common at Poulo-condor than 
the arrack nut, and leaf of betony. The iflanders 
carry this laft about with them, which they chew 
continually. No game is to be found in this 
ifland except wild fowl and flock-doves ; but there 
are abundance of ferpents and lizzards of a mon- 
llroui fizc. There arc ferpents twenty-two feet 
long, and lizzards, which fome call govenas, that 
are feven or eight feet long. 

"What is moft curious in this ifland is the flying 
lizzard, and fquirrel. The flying lizzard is little, 
and is not more than feven or eight inches long ; 
the fquirrel is of the fize of thofe in Europe. Both 
of them have very fhort wings, which extend 
along the back, from the fore to the hinder feet; 
the fquirrel has them cover’d with a thin fineEatr; 

Thofe 
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Thofe of the Jizzard are compos’d of a delicate 
pcllicule. They are ften to fly from tree to tree, 
atthediftance of twenty or thirty paces, but whether 
they could fly further is unknown. The lizzard 
has this further particular, viz. beneath his head a 
purfe of a confidcrable length, and pointed below, 
which is inflated from time to lime, cfpecially 
when he flies. 

1 he ifland of Poulo-cor.dor is fubjeft to the 
king of Gamboge, which kingdom, as well as 
thefe of Cochinchina and 'JTion)pa arc badly go¬ 
vern’d. Thefe nations have Icarce any commerce 
with their neighbours, and have little order cr uni¬ 
on among themfelves. The culloms and manners 
of thefe people approach in certain things to the 
ctiftoms of the Indians, and in many to thefe of 
the Chinefe. They believe the tranfmigration as 
well as the Indians, whicl), however, does not 
hinder them from eating all kinds of animals. 
They have a great veneration Ibr tire horfe and 
elephant, and have pifturcs of them in their 
houfes •, the nobleft rccomptnce which, in their 
opinion, a man can have after his death, is, that 
his foul fhould pafs into one of thefe bcalts. 'I'hey 
look on Confucius as the chief philofopher of the 
univerfe, and pay great honours to their dead 
ancellors, and all thofe of their own nation, who 
have during life diftinguifli’d ihemlelves. They 
have, for this purpofe, in their houfes, and abroad, 
little chapels, where they burn incenfc, or little 
cakes of frankincenfe. 

But the moft facred place among them is the 
publick fquare, in the midft of which is creited a 
large beam, crofs’d by another near the top, 
which is a little inclin’d j probably they place 
on it a kind of colours, which they call louvo. 
Roimd it arc placed certain little oratories, 

0^3 , where 
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Wiitrc they make their profound proftrations, 
burn a number of fmall candles, offer rice, 
and facrifice viftiros, cfpecially goats. A great 
teaft follows thefe ceremonies, wherein they never 
fail to get druqk with vaque, which is a kind 
pf brandy difljU’d from rice; then they have 
dancing, btiffoonry, and of^cn blows and quar¬ 
rels. 

The p^fl&ge from Poulo-condor to China is 
fcarce three hundred leagues, which they com¬ 
monly perform in eight or ten days. The 
coafts of the fouther n parts of China are bordered 
with an inhnity of little iflands, in the midff of 
which it is not cafy to find the mouth of the river 
Canton. Nothing can be more charming than the 
profpedl which this river prefents. On each fide 
are fpacious plains of rice, green as the moft 
beautiful meadows, in which the fight is loft, and 
which are interfedfed w'ith a great number ot ca- 
pals i fo that the boats which one fees come and go 
at a diftance, without feeing the water which bears 
them, feem to f4il on the grafs. At a greater di¬ 
ftance one fees rifing grounds covered with trees, 
and difpos’d by art along thevallies, as the ancient 
theatre of the tuillery garden. All this is mixed 
with fo many villages of a rural caft, and fo va¬ 
riegated, that none can be wesu’y of feeing them, 
4nd muft feel a regret to leave them. > 

The city of Canton is larger than Paris, and 
contains at leaft as many people. The ftreets arc 
long, .ftrait, clofe, and narrow. They are pav’d 
with lai^ flat ftones, which, however, are not 
found every where. T^ere is a fmaft number of 
pretty broad ftreets, wh^ sre here and there End 
Very beautiful triumphal arches. There are fome 
temples of their idols furrounded with the cells of 
tbnr bon^ which have a v^ fii^iar and magr 
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niBcent appearance. Confucius’s hall, as well as 
the academy where the literati affcmWe to compofe 
their exercifes, are curious pieces of architcifure. 
The gamens or palaces of their mandarins have 
likewife their beauty and grandeur, tho’ not equal 
to what is call’ll lieautiful and grand in Europe. 

The houfes inhabited by the people are very low, 
and almofl. all fhops. The moft beautiful parts re- 
femblc pretty much the ftrects of St. Germain, 
during the fair. There are almoft every where as 
many people as at this fair, when moft frequented % 
fo that it is difficult to pafs and repafs. We fee 
few women, and moft of the men in the ftreets are 
poor people loaden with burdens ; for there is no 
other method of tranfporting the goods and njer- 
chandize, but on the Ihoulders of men. Thefe por¬ 
ters have moftly their heads and feet bare, tho* 
fome of them have a large ftraw hat, of an odd 
figure, to defend them from fun and rain. What 
we have faid gives us a new idea of a city which 
has no rcfcmblance to Paris. Tho’ there were no¬ 
thing but houfes only, what effcift would be pro¬ 
duced on the eye by intite ftrccti!, where one fees 
no windows, and nothing but (hops, clcrfcd for the 
moft part with hurdles, or bamboo, inftcad of 
doors. 

When we come from the country, and go from 
tlK old into the new city, wc fee a vaft number of 
agreeable gates. It is remarkable that there are 
gates at the end of all the ftreets, which are dos’d 
a little later than the city gates, fo that every 
rouft retire to his quarter as foon as the day beg^ 
to fail. This policy remedies a great many iocon- 
veniencies, and caufes all to be as calm akaoft in 
in the night in this city, as if it was. but one fa- 
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1 iiC apartments of the mandarins have fomething 
furprizing in them to Grangers. Wemuftpafsa 
number of courts before we come to thc-place 
where they give audience, and receive their friends. 
When they go out, their retinue is majeftic. The 
Tfonglour, a kind of mandarin, who has the fu- 
perintcndcncy of two provinces, never goes abroad 
without an hundred men at lead. This train caufes 
no trouble, fmee each one knows his poft •, a part go 
before him with different fymbols, and very odd 
dreffes. 'fhere is likewilc fcveral foldiers that 
march on foot: The mandarin is in the midft of 
this attendance, feated on a high and richly gilt 
chair, which fix or eight men carry on their fhoul- 
ders. This cavalcade often takes up a whole 
ftreet, while the people place themfelves on both 
fides, and out of rtfpeft Ifand ftill till all is pafs’d. 

I'hc bonzes are very numerous, and wear long 
robes that fall down to their heels, with huge 
fleeves which very much refemble thofc of fomc 
European clergy. They live together in their pa- 
gods, as in convents, beg in the ftreets, rife in the 
night to adore their idols, fing in fcveral choirs, 
in a manner that has fomc refemblance to ours. 
Yet they are very much defpifed by the better fort 
of people, becaufe they know that moft of them 
arc perfons abandoned to debauchery. 

Another particularity which we are not to omit, 
is, that there is a kind of floating city on the river 
Canton ; the boats touch each other, and make a 
kind of ftreets. Every boat or barge lodges a whole 
family, and like regular houfes, has all the neceffary 
apartments. The poor people who live in thefc 
floating houfes, go in the morning either a fifli- 
»ng, or to labour in the rice fields, which arc fow- 
ed and reaped three times a year. 
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Let us finifli this chapter by the defcription of 
fome particular animals. The horned fifli, or the 
devil, has its body made like a cheft, tho* fniallcr 
at one end, with a fiat tail, very long, with four 
equal fides, and almoft of the fame breadth from 
one end to the other. All its body is hard, and 
marked every where with hexagonal figures regu¬ 
larly placed, and mixed with fmall afperities, like 
ihagreen. 

The requin, or fliark, is one of the moft dan¬ 
gerous animals of the fea-, there are fome of them 
taken above twelve feet long. He has a throat 
capable of fwallowing a man whole. He has five 
rows of teeth, which arc like a grove of fteel points. 
He is always accompanied by icveral fmall filh, 
which fwim before him, and are called the fhark’s 
pilots. There are other fmaller fifli of a different 
fort, v^hich ftick to his body, even when he is 
taken, and which they call fuccais. A fhark will 
fometimes follow a Ihip two or three days in hopes 
of fome prey. 

The marfouin is a true fca-hog. He has all 
over his body a thick fat, which is very white. 
He has no ears, but has on his head an open- 
by which it is faid that he breathes. ^Tis 
certain he is fometimes feen to raife his head above 
water, and replunge himfelf fcon after. He has 
lungs, and all the inward parts refcmbling a hog ; 
his blood is warm and copious, hefwirns with incre¬ 
dible fwiftnefs, and leaps fometimes fifteen or 
twenty feet above the water, I'he marfouin, as 
well as the fhark, brings forth her yK>ung like ter- 
reftrial animals. The females have commonly, at 
one time, ten or twelve young, which are general¬ 
ly very fat. 

There are two forts of flying fifti ; one fmall, 
that has but two wings *, the other large, which 
h43 four. The greateft is not in Ict^th above a 

foot 
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foot or fifteen indies. They both fly a confide- 
rablc way ; and when the bunita, or gold fifli, pur- 
fues them, we fee them rife from the fca like a 
covey of partridges, and rcplunge themfelves at 
tlie diftance of a hundred, or a hundred and fifty 
paces. The bonita leaps after them a great height; 
and if it fails of its defign, it follows on the fur- 
face of the water, to catch them when they alight, 
'.riiis chace is a pleafant fight, cfpedally when 
there are a great number of filh, which purfuc, 
and are purfued. This pleafure is entire, when 
the birds of prey, as it fometimes happens, join 
in the fray; then the flying fifh has no retreat, 
cither in air or water. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

‘The fabulous poradife of the Indians ; their rc~ 
ligion, temples, and facrijices ; diJlinSion of 
their tribes', extraordinary cufiom of the 
labourers ; maxims of the Indian pbyfkians ■, 
manner in ’which they treat their fick. 

rr^HE chorkam, or theparadife of the In- 
1 dians, is the recompence of thofe who have 
omred the famous facrifice of the Ognan. The 
mod beautiful women are fuppofed to conftitute 
the happinefs of this place, where there is a tree 
imagined to furnifh all that can be de&ed. 

The Indians acknowledge thirty myiions of 
gods I there are three principal ones, whofe func¬ 
tions are diflTerent. To the firfl:, they attribute the 
creation of the world t to the li^ond, its preferva- 
tion} and to the ^ird, the power of deftroyingit, 

Tbcfe 
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Thefe three gods are independent ot each other, 
and have each their refidencc; they h;:ve often 
fought together, and beheaded each other. They 
have likcwife, as they lay, often appeared on earth 
under different forms, as of a filh, a hog, &c. 
Every objed that has been fubfervient to thefe 
gods is deified, for which reafon we fee in almoff 
all their temples, the figure of an ox, to which 
they offer facrifices, becaufc formerl./ one of their 
gods rode upon it. But what is moil ftngular is, 
that thefe people have a god, whom they call 
Chriften, born at midnight in a liable, and ador* 
cd by Ihephcrds. They obferve a faff on the eve 
of his ftltival, which they celebrate with great 
nolle. The life of this god is a medley of in* 
famous ad.ions. 

In this confufion all the folcmnity of the fefti- 
val confiffs, which always concludes with an excels 
of debauchery. The Indians feldom meet in their 
temples, where no light comes but by a narrow 
door. Thofe who revere their gods, fend fuffi- 
cient facrifices to the prieft, which generally con- 
fift of flowers, incenfe, rice, or pot-herbs. Gene¬ 
rally none are prefent at the facriflee, which >is of¬ 
fer^ in the following manner: 

The prieft prepares the repaft in a corner of the 
temple j then he pours upon the idols fcveral jars 
of water, and wafnes them for fome time; he then 
puts Are on a potfherd, in which he puts incenfe, 
and prefents it to the noftrils of each idol, pro¬ 
nouncing at the fame time certain myfterious 
words. After this he pMts on a plate, viz. four 
or flve leaves ditched together, the rice and pot¬ 
herbs, and walking round the idols makes fe- 
vcral bows to them, as it were to invite them to 
the feaft} then he begins to eat with a keen ap¬ 
petite 
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petite what he has prcfented to the deities he 
adores. 

Moft of the princes of thefc countries arc ex* 
tremcly fupcrftitious, and it cods feveral of them 
large fums to celebrate the fcafts of their idols. They 
fometimes undertake long and tedious voyages, 
to carry confiderablc Turns of money to certain di¬ 
vinities, but thefe fums foon fall into the hands of 
the Moors who are mafters of the country. 

One of thefe princes orders one of his gods to 
be continually carried before him in an open ve¬ 
hicle, which is preceded by a horfe and an ele¬ 
phant, which he has made him a prefent of. The 
noife of f veral inftruments brings together an in- 
creciiblc ni:mbcr of Indians who come to worlhip 
the idol. Now and then a herald commands fi- 
lence, and makes a fpeech in praife of this deity. 

Thefe people arc divided into tribes, as the 
Tews formerly were, with whom it Teems they have 
had fbinc commerce •, for in cuftoms, ceremo¬ 
nies, and facrifices, we difeover many traces 
of the old law, which they have disfigured by a 
number of extravagant fables. 

There is a tribe which bears the lingan this is 
an infamous figure which they wear about their 
necks, to denote their devotion to one of their 
gods. They keep this with great care, and offer 
daily facrifices to it. They are perfuaded, that 
fliould they once lofc it, nothing but death can 
atone fuch a crime. 

Wc read in their hiftorics, that one of thefc lin- 
ganifls having loft his lingan, went to confefs to 
his gourou, or fpiritual father. He declared, that 
he ought to rcfolvc on death, and that his Heath 
only could appeafe the anger of the gods, at the 
fame time conducing him to a pond, in order to 
drown him. The linganift feemed contented ; 
but he begged the favour of the gourou to lend 

him 
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him the lingan about his own neck, to perform, 
for the laft time, a holy facrifice. As foon as he 
had got it he let it drop into the water ; We are 
both now,’cried he, without lingan, wherefore we 
ought in company to throw ourfelvcs into the 
pond to appeafe the fury of our gods ; and im¬ 
mediately he began to pull him by the legs, 
that they might fliare the fame fate when the 
gourou taking the linganifl: by the hand, faid. 
Stay, my fon, I can difpcnfe with the juft penal¬ 
ty i I will repair your fault by giving you another 
lingan. 

There is a very odd cuftom in the clafs of la¬ 
bourers i for when they pierce their ears, or mar¬ 
ry, they are obliged to cut off two of their fin¬ 
gers, and prefent them to the idol. They go on 
that day to the temple in triumph ; and there, in 
prefence of the idol, they whip off in an inftant 
two of their fingers with feiffars, and then apply 
the adual cautery, in order to ftop the hemorrhage. 

People are excufed this ceremony when they 
prefent two fingers of folid gold to the idol. 
Others cut off the nofes of thofe they can de¬ 
coy, and their prince recompenfes them in propor¬ 
tion to the number of the nofes they bring him : he 
orders them afterwards to be carefully ftrung, and 
hangs them up at the temple-doors of their god- 
deffes. 

In France we mark criminals with a flower-de- 
luce. In the kingdom of Carnate, they give mo¬ 
ney to have their fhoulders burnt. Men and wo- 
rhen croud to the gourou, who has always a red 
hot iron in a chafHng-difh. He begins the cere¬ 
mony by being well paid, without which neither 
prayers nor tears can oblige him to do the favour 
they afle of him. When he has got the money, 
he charitably applies to their fhoulders the red hot 
iron, which imprints the images of their gods, 

withouc 
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without their Ihcwing the leaft impatience during 
the operation. 

Their government is as odd and ftrange as their 
religion, lince the prince’s will takes place of all 
juftice. The common people areina kind of (lave* 
ry, and polTefs no lands which they can properly 
call their own, faicc they all belong to the prince, 
who orders them to be cultivated by his fubjefts. 
At the harveft time he orders the produce to be 
carried off, and fcarce leaves fubfiftcnce for the 
miferable labourers. It is a crime in private per- 
fons to have money *, and thofe who have it, bury 
it with care; otherwife, under a thaufand falle pre¬ 
tences, they find mesms of defrauding them of it. 
Their princes only exercife thefe cruelties towards 
the people, becaufe the Moors, who have inflaved 
the Indies, demand exorbitant tributes of them, 
which they are obliged to furnilh, otherwife the 
country would be plundered. 

The greateft crimes arc not punilhed with death, 
and provided they can but find money, they are 
fure of impunity. 

In Europe the chief families are in polleilion of 
thrones, but of all the princes of Carnate, there is 
not one of the firft clafs, and fome of them are 
of the lowcfl: tribes. Whence it happens, that 
there are fome princes, whofc cooks would think 
themfclvcs dilhonoured, and would be fo in effedt, 
if they fliould eat with their matters •, and their re¬ 
lations would expel them from their tribe, as per* 
fons loft to honour. 

Phylicians are not wanting in the kingdom of 
Carnate i but they are true quacks, very ignorant, 
and malM experiments at the expence of thofe they 
attend. Their drugs and medicines are found in 
the woods, and confift of certain fimples, from 
w^ch they expreft the juice, and give it to the 

patient. 
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patient. In fevers, of thirty or forty days dura¬ 
tion, they only give the fick perfon a little hoc 
water. Their maxim is to remove the diftcmpcr by 
weakening nature, and if the patient dies, It is, 
fay they, the violence of the diieafe which carries 
him off, and not the want of proper nouriihment. 

It remains that we fpeak of two famous cere¬ 
monies that are in ufe in the kingdom of Carnate. 
The firft of thefe is the pavadam, which is obferv- 
ed in the following manner. 

One of the chief dalTeris (tliefe are the men who 
make profeffion of particularly honouring the god 
Vichnou) gives himfelf a wound in the thigh or 
fide i inftantly the air relbunds with cries, noife, 
the found of horns, and brafs plates, which the 
dafieris ftrike againft each other. Tbp raife a 
kind of feat for the mad fool, who has thus 
wounded himfelf-, and if we may believe them, 
they leave him without drink, meat, or even dref- 
fing his wound, until fome famous dafieris comes 
to raife this pretended dead man to life. For 
which reafon it is always expenfive to him on whom 
the pavadam is performed. 

As the Indians are perfuaded, that if the dead 
be not quickly rais’d, fome public misfortune will 
happen, every one is eager to accommodate the 
affair. When they are agreed about the fum 
that is to be paid, the noife and outcries are re¬ 
newed i and we hear a multitude of confus’d 
Voices, which bawl out Govinda; Then he who 
is to call the dead to life again, after feveral pray¬ 
ers and grimaces, as if he was poflefs’d by his 
god Govinda, orders the tent to be qpenM, on 
which the pretended dead man immediately begjins 
to dance with the reft of the dafieris i after which 
he is conduded in triumph to the city, and the 
ceremony is ended by a great fea% to which they 
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invite the daflerisj and alfo prefent them with 
pieces of ftufF. 

The Moors do not pay thefe impoffors; for if 
it happens,' which is very uncommon, that the 
dalTeris perform this kind of pavadam in the 
places where they are mafters, it is by blows 
that they raife them to life, and dilTipatc the tu¬ 
mult. 

After the pavadam comes the famous facrifice of 
egnam, which is celebrated with extraordinary 
pomp during nine days. They facrifife a ram in 
it, and offer the facrifice out of the city. The 
high prieft, whom they call faumeagc, is aflifted 
by twelve other minifters, or bramins, who are 
drefs’d in new habits of a yellow colour. They 
build fal'-this purpofe a houfe out of the city, 
where the facrifice is to be perform’d. They dig 
a ditch, in which they light a fire, which is to 
burn night and day, and which for this reafon they 
call the perpetual lire •, they throw into it different 
kinds of odoriferous wood, and pour in oil, 
butter, and milk, while they recite certain prayers 
taken from the books of their law. They then 
proceed to the flaughter of the ram. They tie 
his feet and nofe, and ftop his noftrils and ears to 
deftroy refpiration; after which the ftrongeft 
priefts give him blows with their fills, while they 
pronounce certain words with a loud voice. 
When he is half dead, the high prieft opens his 
belly, and draws out the peritoneum with the fat, 
which is put upon a little bundle of thorns, which 
they hang over the perpetual fire in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that the fat, as it melts, falls in it drop by 
drop. The remainder of the peritonseum, and 
the fat, being mixed with butter, is fry’d, and all the 
lacrificers muft tafte of it. They diftribute 
tsart of it to thjt moft cooftderablc pcrfons of the 
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alTcmbly as a holy thing, while the red of the 
Viftim is cut into morfels, which they boil, and 
throw in little pieces into ^the fire ; for nothing 
muft remain of this kind of holocauft. The facri* 
fice being finifli’d, they give a feaft to a thoufand 
bramins, which is likewife practis’d during the 
whole nine days. 

On the ninth day the high pricft is carried Into 
the city in a chariot, drawn by bramins, and the 
ceremony ends by prefents made to thefe, and 
cfpecially to the high prieft and his twelve af- 
fidants. Thefe prefents confift of pieces of cot- 
ton and filk, and large car-rings of gold, which 
reach almoft to their fhoulders. This is the mark 
which diftinguifhes the high prieft, and the chief 
dodtor of the law. 


CHAP. XX 7 . 

'The fluffs in the Indies ; their manner of defigning 
ffowers, preparing colours^ and applying 
them j a Jecret to make indigo, bow they 
prepare it ; hem they bleach the web to pre-^ 
pare it for the reception of different colours j 
defeription of the Indian pencils. 

H E Indian webs derive their value and price 
from the fprightlinefs, tenacity, and dura* 
tion of the colours with which they are painted, 
which are fo contriv’d, that inftead of lofmg their 
luftre when walk’d, they become more beautiful. 

I. 

Before they begin to paint the fluff, they 
muft give it the following preparations. Firift, 
VoL. I. R Take 
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I akc a piece of new and clofe ftuff, the ufual 
length ol which is nine cubits, and half bleach it, 
in the manner we ftiall hereafter mention. Second¬ 
ly, Takcdricdfruits call’d radou. orcadoucaic,to the 
number of twenty-fire, or, to fpeak more exadly, 
the weight of three paiams. This Indian weight 
is equal to an ounce and half a quarter, fince for- 
tecn paiams and a quarter make a pound : Break 
this fruit to get out the kernel, which is of no ufe, 
and when dry reduce it to powder. The Indians 
for this purpofe ufe a flat ftone, and a cylinder, 
which is likewife of ftone, and which they employ 
much after the manner of paftry-cooks, when 
they prepare their pafte. Thirdly, Pafs this pow¬ 
der thro’ a fieve, and put it in about two pints of 
buffalo’s milk, incrcafing the milk and weight of 
the cadcu, according to the quantity of the ftuff. 
Fourthly, A little time after clip the ftuff as often 
as you find it neceffary, that it may be well moi- 
ften’d with the milk. You muff then take it out, 
wring it ftrong’y, and dry it in the fun. Fifthly, 
The next day you muft flightly walh the ftuff in 
ordinary water, wring out the water again, and af¬ 
ter drying it in the fun, you muft leave it at leaft 
a quarter of an hour in the ftiade. 

After this preparation, which may be call’d in¬ 
ternal, we muft proceed to another, which, if you 
pleafe, you may call external, becaule it regards 
only die outfide of the web. To make it fmooth, 
and that nothing may obftrufi the pencil, they 
fold it in four or fix doubles, and with a piece of 
wood for that purpofe, beat it upon another 
piece of iinooth wood, obferring to beat it equal¬ 
ly V and when it is fufficicntly beaten in cnc direc¬ 
tion, they fold it differently, and repeat the fame 
•peratioa. 


It 
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tt is proper to make here fomc obfervations. 
Which will not be intircly ufelcfs. Firft, This 
fruit call’d cadou, is found in the woods, up>on a 
tree of a modcrace heightj which grows almoi^ 
every where, but principally in MalleiaJam, a 
mountainous country, as its name fignifies* which 
extends itlclf confiderably along the coalt of Ma¬ 
labar. Secondly, The fruit dried, which is of 
the fize of a nutmeg, is employed in the Indies 
by phyficians, and is an ingredient in thofe me¬ 
dicines which they give to women newly deliver’d. 
Thirdly, tho’ it is very (harp to the tafte, yet if one 
keeps a little bit of it fome lime in the mouth, he 
will had in it fomething of the tafte of liquorice. 
Fourthly, If after we have moiften’d moderately* 
and chew’d a piece in the mouth, we take it in 
our fingers, wc fin 1 it glutinous; It is partly owing 
to thefe two qualities, viz. its Ihal’pncfs and unc» 
tuofity, that we are to attribute the adherence of 
the colours in the Indian ftuffs, but efpecially to its 
(barpnefs. This isatleoft the opinion of the Indian 
painters. 

It is long fincc they have fought after the art of 
fixing co'ours in Europe, and giving them that 
adherence which is fo much admir’d in Indian 
ftuffs j perhaps the fecret would be found out, if 
they once perfcAly underftood the nature of the 
cadoucaie, efpecially its principal qiulity, which is 
its ftiarpncls. Might they not find out analogous 
fruits in Europe ? Do not galls, and medlars dried 
before they are ripe, and the bark of pomgranate* 
participate very much of the qualities of the ca-, 
dou ? 

Let us add to thefe obfervations fome 
ments that have been made Upon the cadoU. Firft* 
Lime difiblv’d in an infufion of cadou produces 
green if there is too much lime, the colour be- 
R 2 cone* 
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comes brown •, if they pour upon this brow r, 
tindiire too great a quantity of this infufion, the 
colour appears firft whitifli, and afterwards the 
hme is precipitated to the bottom of the veffcl. Se¬ 
condly, A white cloth dipp’d in a ftrong infufion 
of cadou, contrads a yellowiflh colour, that is 
very faint and pale ; but when the buffalo’s milk is 
mix’d with it, the linnen takes a faint orange co¬ 
lour. Thirdly, Having mix’d a little of our Eu¬ 
ropean ink, with the infufion of the cadou, they have 
obft rv’d in the feveral parts of the liquor a blueifh 
pcllicule, like that which is found on ferruginous 
waters, with this difference, that this pellicule was 
within the water at fomc diftance from the furface. 
It would be cafy to make experiments upon the 
cadou, in Europe becaufe it may be had from 
the Indies, this Iruit being very cheap there. 

As for buffalo’s milk, which they mix with the 
infufion of <;adoucaie, they prefer it to cow’s milk, 
bccaufe it is much fatter and more unduous. 
This milk jiroduces the fame effed in thefe fluffs, 
25 gum, and other preparations ufed for paper, 
that it may not fink. In reality they have expe¬ 
rienced that our ink painted on a web prepar’d with 
cadou, extends itfclf very much, and penetrates to 
the other fide, which is alfo the fault of the black 
paint of the Indies. 

What yet remains to obferve is, tliat they do 
not ufe indifferently all forts of wood to beat the 
fluffs, and fmooth them. The woods on which 
they put them, and that with which they beat 
them, are generally the tamarifk, or another tree 
call’d pbrchi, bccaufe they are extremely clofc- 
grain’d when they arc old. What is ufed in beat¬ 
ing, is call’d catta pouli. It is round, a cubit or 
thereabouts long, and as thick as the thigh, except 
at the extremity, which ferves as a handle. Two 

workmen 
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workmen feared oppofite to each other, beat tho¬ 
roughly the rtuff. The fight and experience has 
taught them by degrees to know when the flulF 
is fufficicntly beaten and fmooth’d as it (liould be. 

IL 

The web being thus prepared, they mufl: defign 
on it flowers, and other things, which tlrey want 
to paint. The Indian workmen have nothing par¬ 
ticular in their manner, but ufe the fame nnrlud 
as our embroiderers. The painter takes c.uc to 
draw his defign on paper, pricks the principal fi¬ 
gures with a fine needle, then applies this paper to 
the ftuff, and afterwards pafles the powder of 
charcoal thro’ the prickings, by which meins 
the defign is traced upon the Itulf. Every kind of 
charcoal is proper for this purpofe, except that of 
the palm-tree, becaufe in the opinion of the In¬ 
dians, it would tear the web. Afterwards over 
thefc figures they draw with a pencil black or red, 
as the places require after which the work is 
compleated in its defign. 

The principal concern now is, to paint colours 
on this defigning. The firft colour applied is 
black, which however is not much ufed, except 
for certain outlines, and the ftalks of flowers. 
They prepare it in the following manner : Firft, 
They take fcvcral pieces of the fcorise of iron, 
and ftrike them againft each other, to make the 
moft brittle parts fall off, and referve fuch pieces its 
are nine or ten times as large as an egg. Second¬ 
ly, They add four or five pieces of old or new 
iron I for it is not material which is us’d. Thirdly, 
Having laid the iron and its fcoriae on the ground, 
they make a fire over them, with the leaves of the 
banana tree, which are belt for this purpofe. 
When the iron and the fcoriae become red hot, 

R 3 they 
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they take them out, and kt them cool. Fowrthr 
ly, Tiicy afterwards put them into a vtffel that 
contains eight or ten pirns, and pour hotcanj? 
upon them ■, that is to fay, water in which they have 
boil’d rice, taking care that there be no fait in it. 
Fifthly, They expofo ; 1! to the hotteft fun •, and 
after having left it a whole day, they pour the can- 
je on the ground, and fill th; velTcl with callou i 
that is to fay, with palm, orcoeqawine. Sixthly, 
They expofe it again to the fun for three or four 
days together, and the colour which ferves for 
black is then prepared. 

There arc lome obfervations to be made on this 
preparation : 1 he firft is. That you muft not put 
above four or five pieces of iron to eight or nine 
pints of canje, otherwife the tindure tyould grow 
reddifl), and corrode the fluff, TJ'C fecond re¬ 
gards the quality of the palm-wine, or that diftil- 
led from the cocoa-tree, which grows fo four in a 
few dap, that they make vinegar of it, which they 
wfc inftead of yeaft, to ferment pafte, The tlurd 
is. That the want of this wine is fupplied by the 
kevaron, a fmafl grain, whiph ^ great many Indi¬ 
ans live upon. This graiq for polour and fize 
very much rcfembles the feed of turnips j but the 
ftalk and leaves ^re quite different, They em¬ 
ploy likewffe the varagon, another fruit, which 
they prefer to the kevaron. They pound about 
two handfuls, which they afterwards boil in water, 
and pour this water into the veflel, where the iron 
and its fcorise arc. They add the bignefs of two 
or three nutmegs of the native fugar of the palnu 
tree, taking care not to put more, otherwife the 
colour would (tot laft Iqi^, aqd vould be efifac'd 
by wa(bi(ig, The fifth is, to make the cor 
Jour finer, they join to the c^ktu ^ kevaron, or 
prepar’d van^p, as we iuTC |ai(i< The fixth and 
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laft obfcrv^ation is. That this tin<flure would not 
appear very black, nor hold upon a iluff that was 
not prepar’d by the cadou. 

Ill 

After having defigned and painted with black 
all the places that require this cok>ur, they 
with red, dcfign the flowers and other parts 
that mull be finiflied with this colour. It nnill 
be obl'ervcd they have now only drawn the out¬ 
lines ; for it is not proper to paint with red, 
fince it is ncceflary previoufly to apply the blue, 
which requires levcral preparations. 

They mull firll put the web in boiling water, 
and leave it for half an hour, and if they put with 
the fluff two or three cadous, the black will be 
more beautiful. In the fecond place, having dif- 
folvcd Ihceps and goats dung, in this water, they 
put the web in it to ftcep, and leave it a night, 
but mull take it out the following day, and cx- 
pofe it to the fun. 

When the Indian psuntert are alkcd what 
the dcfign of this laft operation is, they all agree, 
that it takes from the web that quality it received 
from the cadoucaie, which if it dill preferved 
the blue which they afterwards put on, would 
become black. 

Another reafon makes this operation necefftry, 
which is to render the Huff whiter *, for we have 
mentioned before, that it was but bleached, when 
they begin to paint it. When they expofe it to 
the fun they do not let it entirely dry •, but pour 
water on it now and then for a day, after which 
they beat it on a Hone on the edge of the river, 
but not with a beating ilaflf as they do in Europe. 
The Indians fold it in feveral doubles, and beat 

H 4 it 
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it ftrongly on a (tone, in the fame manner as lock- 
fmiths and farriers ftnke the iron on the anvil with 
thtir large harr^mers. 

When the web is fufRcientiy beaten in a certain 
pofition, they beat it in another, tho’ twenty or 
thirty ftrokes are fufficient for this operation, after 
which they dip the ftufF in a canjc of rice. The 
btft method, if they had the materials, would be 
to take kevaron, pound it, put it on the fire 
with water, and before this water is infpiflated, 
to dip the ftufF, take it out immediately, let it 
dry, and beat it with the cattapoulli, as they did 
in the firft operation. 

As the blue is not painted with a pencil, but is 
applied by dipping the ftufF in prepared indigo, 
there is a neccfTity of painting or covering the web 
with wax, generally every where, except the pi-ices 
where there is black, blue, or green. This wax 
is painted with an iron pencil, as flightiy as pof- 
fible on one fide, taking care that no places are left 
without wax, except fuch as we have mentioned, 
otherwife there would be blue fpots which could 
not be waflied out. This being done, they expofe 
to the fun the ftufF waxed in this manner *, but they 
muft be careful, that the wax melt not, more than 
is nccefTary to penetrate to the other fide. Then 
they quickly withdraw it, turn it, and rub the 
whole furface of it ftrongly with their hands. The 
better method would be to ufe a copper veffcl 
with a round bottom, fincc by this means the wax 
would be diffufed every where, even to the places 
of the other fide, which are to be tinged with blue. 
This preparation being finifhed, the painter gives 
the web to the blue-dyer, who returns it in a few 
days i for it Is to be obfcrved, thaty the arc not 
ordinary painters, but (kilful workmen or parti¬ 
cular dyers, who are employed for this purpofe. 

Their 
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Their indigo is thus prepared. They take the well 
dried leaves of averei, or indigo tree, and reduce 
them to powder which they put in a very large 
veflel full of water. They Itir it Ilrongly in the 
fun with a bamboo fplit in four parts, whole 
lower extremities are confiderably diftant from 
each other. They then let the water run through 
a fmall hole in the lower part of the veflel, at the 
bottom of which the indigo remains They take 
it out, and divide it into pieces about the fizc of 
a pigeon’s egg. They then fpread afhes in a 
fhadc, on which they lay the web, and upon it 
dry the indigo. 

After this nothing remains but to prepare it for 
thofe webs they dcfign to colour. The workman, 
after having reduced to powder a certain quanti¬ 
ty of indigo, puts it into a great earthen veflel, 
which he fills with cold water, adding a propor¬ 
tionable quantity of lime, reduced likewilc to 
powder. Then he fmells at the indigo, to 
know if it is fourand in that cafe he adds flili 
more lime, as much as is neceflary to make it lolc 
that feent. Then taking about a quarter of a 
bufhel of the feeds of tavarei, he boils them in 
water for a day and a night, keeping the veflel 
full of water. After this he pours out the whole, 
water and feeds, into the veffcl of the prepared in¬ 
digo. This dye is kept for three days ; and they 
muft take great care to mix all well together, by 
ftirring it four or five times a day with a flick. If 
the indigo Ihou'd flili have a four flavour, they 
add a proportion of lime. 

The blue being thus prepared, they dip the web 
in it, after having folded it double, in fuch a 
manner that the right fide of the ftuflT may be ting¬ 
ed, while the wrong fide is not touched, after 
which they let it ftcep about an hour and half^ and 

then 
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then take it out tinged with blue in the proper 
places. One fees by this, that the Indian ftuft's 
may be laid to be dyed, as well as painted. 

The length and multiplicity of all thefc opera¬ 
tions to dye in blue, naturally excites a doubt, 
viz. Whether they ought rather to paint their 
blue flowers with a pencil, efpecially when 
there is little of this colour in the defign. The 
Indians agree, that this might be done; but, 
they fay, blue thus painted would not hold •, and 
that after two or three walkings it would difap- 
pe.ir. 

The tenacity, and adherence of the blue colour 
ought to be attributed to the feeds of tavarei,which 
grain grows in the Eaft-lndics, tho’ not every 
where v and it is of a clear olive colour, cylindri¬ 
cal, of the thicknefs of a line, and, as it were, 
cropt at each end. It is difficult to break it with 
the teeth -, and tho* it is infipid, yet it leaves a 
little bitteniefs in the mouth. 

V. 

After the blue, the red muft be painted •, but 
they muft Erft take the wax off the web, bleach 
it, and prepare it to receive this colour. The wax 
is taken off in the following manner. 

They put the web in boiling water, by which 
the wax is melted, then diminifhing the fire, that 
it may float on the furface more eafily, they take 
it out with a fpoon as carefully as poflible i they 
make the water boil again, that they may obtain 
the remainder of the wax; and tho* it is become 
very dirty, yet it will ftill ferve for the Cunc pur- 
pofe. 

To bleach the web, they wafb it in water, beat 
it nine or ten times upon a ftone, and put it to 
fteep in other water, wherein they have dilfolve 4 
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{heaps dung. They wa(h it again, and expofe it 
three days to the fun, taking care to throw a little 
water on it from time to time. They then dilute in 
cold water a kind of earth called ola, ufcd by the 
bleachers j and in this water they leave the web for 
an hour. Then they kindle a fire under the veflbl; 
and when the water begins to boil, they take out 
the web, to wafh it in a pond, on the border of 
which they give it about four hundred ftrokes on 
a ftone, and wring it ftrongly. Then they ftecp 
it fora day and a night in water, wherein they have 
diffolyed a little cows dung, or that of a female 
buffalo. After this they take it out, wafh it 
again in the pond, and unfold it to fpread it half 
a day in the fun, and now and then throw a little 
water upon it. They then put it on the fire in a 
veffel full of water, and when the water has boil¬ 
ed a little, they take out the web to wafh it again 
in the pond, beat it a little and dry it. 

In a word, to make the fluff proper to refceive 
and retain the red, they muft reiterate the operation 
of the cadoucaie, as has been faid in the beginning} 
that is to fay, that they dip the web in the Ample 
infufion of the cadoucaie, that they wafh it, beat 
it on a ftone, let it dry, after this ftecp it in buf¬ 
faloes milk, then ftir it, and rub it for fomc time 
with their hands } that when it is thoroughly im¬ 
pregnated with the liquor, they take it out, wring 
it, and dry it j that if there are red flowers to 
be made with white ftreaks and other dcflgns, they 
paint thefe with wax, and then with an Indian pen¬ 
cil they lay on the red which they had prepare4 
beforehand. Children commonly paint the red, 
becaufc it is left painful, unleft great accuracy i» 
required. 

We now proceed to the manner of preparing the 
ffd, Take marp water, that ft to lay, water of 

par- 
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particular wells in which this tafte is found. Into 
two pints of water, put two ounces of alum re¬ 
duced to powder; add to it four ounces of red¬ 
wood named vertangen, or of the wood fapan, re¬ 
duced likewife to powder. Expofe all to the fun 
during two days, taking care that nothing (harp 
or fait fall into it: otherwife the colour would lole 
much of its ftrength. If they would have the red 
deeper, they add alum ; and pour more water in¬ 
to the vcffel, when they would have it fainter •, by 
which means they make the red for the fhadings 
and variations of this colour. 

VI. 

In order to produce a colour refembling the lees 
of wine with a violet caft, we muft take a part of 
the red before mentioned, and an equal part of the 
black, whofe compofition we before fpecified. 
They then add an equal quantity of canje, drawn 
from rice kept a month -, and by this mixture the 
intended colour is produced. A ridiculous piece of 
fupcrftition prevails among thefe people with re¬ 
gard to this fharp canje. He that has it muft 
make ufe of it every day in the week •, but on fun- 
days, thurfdays, and fridays, he muft refufe it to 
others who want it. It would be, fay they, to 
drive their god from their houfc, to give it on 
thofc days. Inftead of this vinegar of canje, they 
may make ufe of the vinegar of callou, or the wine 
of the palm-tree, 

VII. 

We may compofe various colours of a reddifh 
caft, about which we need not at prefent give any 
direftions, only it is to be obferved, that they' 
muft be ]»d on at the fame time, with the 
deep red j that is to fay, before we proceed to the 

ope- 
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operations of which we (hall fpeak, after we have 
made fome obfervations upon what precedes. 

Firft, thefe wells, whofe water is acrimonious, 
are not common in the Indies, fince frequently 
there is not one of them to be found in a whole 
city, adly. This fpecies of water, according to 
fome trials the Europeans have made, has not the 
tafte the Indians attribute to it, tho’ it fcems to 
be worfe than ordinary water. 3dly, They prefer 
this water to any other, that the red may be more 
beautiful according to the opinion of fome, and 
according to others there is a necclTity of .ufing it, 
becaufe the red would not hold. 4thly, It is from 
Achen they import good alum, and good fapan 
to the Indies. 

Whatever virtue this fharp water may have to 
render the red adherent, it would not fufficicntly 
hold nor be beautiful, if they did not mix with it 
the tinfture of imbourre. This is what they com¬ 
monly call chaiaver, or root of chaia. But be¬ 
fore they ufe it, they muft prepare the web, by 
waihing it in the pond in the morning, plunging 
it fcveral times, that it may imbibe the water, 
which they have principally in view, and which is 
not done foon, on account of the unftuofity of 
the buflfalocs milk, in which they had before dip¬ 
ped the web, after which they give it about thirty 
blows on a ftone, and then half dry it. 

While they ufe this method with the web, they 
muft likewifc prepare the root of chaia, which is 
done in this manner; take a proper quantity of 
this root well dried, reduce it to a fine powder, 
by pounding it in a ftone, and not wooden, mor¬ 
tar, which is exprefty recommended: and now 
and then throw into it a little of this acid water. 
Take about three pounds of this powder, and put 
them into two mcafures of common water warm? 

cd 
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ed a little, and take care to agitate the whole, Tho* 
this water becomes red, yet it only gives the web 
a faint colour i fo that it is never ufcd, except to 
give the laft perfeftion to the other red colours. 

For this purpofc they muft dip the web into 
this dye} and that it may take the colour well, 
agitate and turn it every way for half an hour, 
while they augment the fire under the vclTcl. 
When the hand can no longer fupport the heat of 
the dye, thofe who would have their work com- 
pleat, take out the web to wring it, and dry it 
well, which they do for this rtafon; when they 
paint the red, fome drops of it muft neccffarily 
fall where they Ihould not be •, and tho’ the pain¬ 
ter is as careful to wipe them off with his finger, 
as we do when ink falls upon the paper on which 
we write, yet fome ftains of the chaia are always 
to be Icen. In order to prevent this, they with¬ 
draw the web, and dry it ; and the workman looks 
for the fpots, and takes them out as well as he can 
with lemon juice. 

The fpots being taken out, they put the web 
again into the dye, and augment the fire, till the 
hand can no longer endure the heat ■, then they 
take care to turn it over and over for half an hour j 
and towards the evening augmenting the fire, they 
make the dye boil for an hour or thereabouts. Then 
they put out the fire ; and when the dye is tepid, 
tjiey take out the ftuff, which they wring tho¬ 
roughly, and keep it moift till the next day. 

Before we proceed to confider other colours, it 
ts proper to fay fomething of the chaia. This 
plant grows wild, tho’ it is alfo fown, on account 
of die abfolute necclTuy diey have for it. It rifes 
no higher above ground than half afoot, has leaves 
of a bright green, about two lines broad, and 
about five or fix long. The fiower is very fmall. 
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and blucilh, and the feed is not larger than that of 
tobacco. This little plant foinctimes fends a root 
four feet deep into the earth, but this fpecics is not 
the beft, fince it is far inferior to that whofe root 
is only a foot, or a foot and a half long. This 
root is very fmall, tho* it runs deep into the earth, 
and it neither (hoots to the right or left, but very 
few and very fmall filaments. It is yellow when 
frcih, and becomes brown when dry. It is on¬ 
ly when it is dried, that it gives a red colour to 
water, on which they have made a particular ex¬ 
periment. A workman had (teeped fome of this 
root in water, which was become red. During the 
night-time an accident had fpilt this liquor; but he 
was much furprized to find on the next day, at the 
bottom of the velTel, fome drops of a yellowilli 
colour. This circumftance, no doubt, proceeded 
from hisufing the beft fpecies of thechaia. In a 
word, when the workmen reduce this root to pow¬ 
der, by pouring in a little water, as has been faid, 
it generally alTumes a fafFron colour. We muft 
obferve, that round this velTcl, which was thrown 
down, there was fixed a pcllicule of a beautiful vio¬ 
let colour. This plant is fold in dry parcels i they 
cut off the top, where the dried leaves are, and 
ufe only the roots for this dye. 

As the web has been dipped intircly in this dye, 
and confcquently tinged with the colour, it may be 
taken out without any fear of its fuAuning the 
fmalleft lofs by the following operations, which 
are the fame- with thefe mentioned before *, that 
is to fay, we mod: wa(h the ftuff in a pool, beat 
it ten or twelve times on a ftone, bleach it with 
iheeps treadles, and the third day loap, beat, and 
dry it, throwing a little water on it, now and then, 
leave it moift ror a night, waih it next day, and 

dry 
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dry it in the evening. Laftly, about noon they 
wafli it in warm water, to take the foap and 
dirt from it, and then ^ry it thoroughly. 

VIII. 

The green which they paint on the fluffs re¬ 
quires likewife due preparations. Take a palam, 
or a little more than an ounce of the flower of ca- 
dou, an equal quantity of cadou, a handful of 
chiaver, and if you would have the green finer, 
add the bark of a pomgranate. After having re¬ 
duc’d thefe ingredients to powder, put them into 
three bottles of water, which you muft boil to 
three-fourths : pour out this tindlurcinto a veffcl, 
pairing it through a linen cloth. To a bottle of 
this tindure, put half an ounce of alum in pow¬ 
der; ihakc fometimes the veffcl, and the colour 
will be prepar’d. 

If you paint with this colour on blue, a green 
will be produc’d ; wherefore when the workman 
has painted his fluff blue, he takes care not to 
|>aint with wax the places where he defigns to 
paint green, to the end that the fluff already paint¬ 
ed blue may be in a condition of receiving the 
green in proper time. It is fo neceffary to paint 
upon the blue, that they would have but a yel- 
lowiflx colour, if they painted on white fluff. 

But it is to be obferv’d, that the green does not 
lall like the blue and the red -, fo that having 
walhed the fluff four or five times, it difappears, 
and nothing remains but the blue, upon which 
they had painted it. There is notwithftanding a 
way of fixing this colour ; fo that it will laft as 
long as the fluff", which is done in the following 
manner: Take the onion of a banana tree, bruife 
it frcfli, and extraft the juice. To a bottle of 

green 
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^recn tinfture put four or fire fpoonfuls of this 
juice, and the green will become adherent and 
indelible, tho’ this juice makes the; green lofe a 
part of its beauty. 


IX. 

We Ihall now fpeak of the yellow, which, re¬ 
quites no long explication, fince the colour which 
wrves for green in painting on blue, fervesalfo for 
yellow in painting on white ftuff. But this colour 
is not very, lading, and difappears after having 
been walk’d a certain number of times v yet when 
they content thcmfelves with, foaping lightly thefe 
ftuffs, walh them in four whey mix’d with the 
juice of lemon, or deep them in water, wherein 
they have put a little cow’s dung, which they 
have drain’d through a cloth, thefe fading colours 
lad much longer. 


X. ,. . . 

The Indian pencils are nothing elfe but a little 
piece of bamboo-wood, lharpen’d and fplit about 
an inch at the point. To this they dx a dnall 
piece of duff dipp’d in the colour, which they 
want to punt, pfelllng it with their fingers,! in 
order to fqueexe it out. That which they ufc for 
painting on wax is of iron, three fingers breadth, 
or a little more in length, and fm^l at the top, 
which is inferted in a little bit of wood, which 
ferves as a handle to it. ft is fplit at the end, 
and forms a circle in the middle, found which 
thejr ^ a quantity of hair as large as a nut¬ 
meg and thde hairs abforb the warm wax, which 
gra^aily flows from the extremity of this kind of 
pencil. 


V 0 L. I. 
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C H A P. XXVI. 

'Difievery ef a tuw fynagogue ; of the Jews at 
CaifomJoUy the copiial of the province of Ho- 
M 4 tn, in China. 

T he moft remarkable things in this newly 
difeorered fynagogue, arc the infcriptions of 
the ancient Jews, fome of which are in Chinefe, 
and others in their own language. They rea¬ 
dily Ihew their kints, or books of religion, and 
even let perfons enter into the moft fecrct places 
of their fynagogue, where it is not permitted 
therofelves to enter. This is a place referv’d for 
their cham-kia, that is to lay, the head of the 
fynagogue, who never enters without a profound 
refp^. 

Upon certain tables there are thirteen kinds of ta¬ 
bernacles, each of which is furrounded with little 
curtains. The holy kint, ^r the pcntateuch of 
Mofes, is contain'd in each of thefe taber¬ 
nacles, twelve of which reprefent the twelve 
tribes of Ifrael, and the thirteenth Moles. Thefe 
lK)oks are written upon long parchments, in a 
£ur and clear charader, and rolled on flicks. 
One of thefe books was happily faved from 
die great inundation of the river Hoambo, 
one of the greateft rivers of China, which over¬ 
flowed the city of Caifomfou, capital of the pro¬ 
vince of Honan. As the letters of this book have 
keen wet, and are almoft effac'd, thefe. Jews ,have 
taken twelve cc^ies, which they prefenre carefully 
in the twelve tabemsu:les before-mentioB*d. 

In two other places Ojf this fynagogue, there arc 
&veral old coffers, whetein they prcfervc with care 
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a great number of little books, into which they 
have divided the pentateuch of Mofes, which they 
call takien, with other books of their law. Ac 
their prayers they ufe thcfc books ; fome of which 
are written in Hebrew i fome are new, ibme old,; 
and hajf' torn j but the whole are preferv’d with 
more care than if they were gold or nlvcr. Tl^cre is 
in the midft of their fynagogue a magniBcent high 
chair, with a beautiful embroider’d culhion. This 
is the chair of Mofes, on which on fabbaths, or the 
moft folemn days, they place the pentateuch and 
read it. One finds there likewife a vanferipai, or 
a picture on which the emperor’s name is written, 
but there are neither ftatues nor images. Their 
fynagogue fronts the weft, a^ when they pray to 
God, they turn their faces to that quarter^ and 
worlhip him under the namesof Tien, Cham-ticn, 
Cham-ti, Teovanvoetchcr ; all which fignify the 
governor of the univerfe. They have taken thefe 
names from Chinefe writings, and make ufe 
of them to exprefs the fupreme being, or firft 
caufe. 

In coming from the fynagogue there is a hall, 
where one fees a great number of perfume-treirel$,and 
this is the place where they, honour their chingins, 
or the great men of their law. The latgeft of thefe 
vcffels, which is confecrated to the patriarch Abra¬ 
ham, the bead of their law, is placed in the midft 
of this hail. After it are placed thofe of Ifaac, 
Jacob, and his twelve children, whom they call 
Chel-cumpaife, the twelve lineages or tribes of If- 
rael •, then follow thofe of Mofes, Aaron, Jofhua, 
Efdras, and feveral illustrious perfonages, both 
men and women. 

If we compare the names and chronology of 
Genefis, Exodus, Levifims, Numbers, and Deu¬ 
teronomy, which compofe the pcntat«icb of Mo- 
S 2 fes^ 
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fes, wc (hall find that thefe books have an cxaA 
conformity with tile pentateuch, which thefe Jews 
preferve with fo much care, which they call 
herefith, vcelefemoth, vaiiera, vaiedabber, and 
haddebarim. They di'^ide them into fifty-three 
volumes j Gcnefis into twelve. Exodus into ele¬ 
ven, and the fubfequent books into ten volumes 
each, which they call kirn. 

As for the other books of the bible, they have fomc 
of them, but want the others, and fome they have 
no knowledge of. What feems aftonifliing is, that 
their ancient rabbins have mixed feveral ridiculous 
fables with the true fafts of feripture, and this 
even in the five books of Mofes ; which gives 
room for fufpicion, that thefe Jews may be Tal- 
mudifts *, who corrupt the fenfc of feripture. 

Thefe Jews, who arc call’d in China Tiao-kin- 
kiao, whether they be Talmudifts or not, obferve 
feveral of the ceremonies of the old Jaw, for ex¬ 
ample, circumcifion, which they fay began with 
Abraham i the feaft of unleavened breau; the 
pafchal lamb, in memory and thankfgiving; 
for tlieir deliverance from ^gypt, and their 
paffage through the red fea the fabbath likewifc, 
and feveral other fcftivals of the Old Teftament. 

The firft Jews that appear’d in China-f came un¬ 
der the dynafty of the Hans, and at firft there 
were feveral families of tliem, but tlicir num¬ 
ber 

• The Talmud is a book very much eftecra’J by the Jews, 
becaufe it contains their laws, their cuftoms, and the pre ic- 
tions of their rabbins. Thofc who follow the dofirine of this 
book, are call’d Talmndifts. 

+ Of the twenty-two families who have poflelTed the empire 
of China fince the year **97, before the birth of Chrill, the 
family of Han is the fifth, and one of the moft illuftrious, fince- 
It has furn (hed twenty-five emperors to China, and govern'd 
that nation for 4*6 years, from the year ro6, before the birth 
of Chrift, till the year zao, aficr his birth. 
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ber being diminifli’ci, there remain at prefent only 
feven, who control alliances with each other, 
without mixing with the idolaters, with whom 
they have nothing common, cither in refpe<5l of 
books, or religious ceremonies; nay, even their 
muftachoes are turn’d in a different manner. 

They have no fynagogue, but in the capital of 
tl’<c province of Honan, where there is no aitar 
but only the chair of Mofes, with a perfunje- 
vefiel, a long table, and great candkfliclis, with 
tallow candles. Their fyn.igogue has '..u.c liiv:;- 
litude to the European churches, aiui is divideii 
into three iflcs, the middle one of which co!)t.iir.i 
the table of perfumes, Mofes’s chair, and the van- 
feripai, or pifture of the emperor, with the taber¬ 
nacles, where they keep the thirteen copies of the 
kchia-kim, or pentateuch of Mofes. Thefe taber¬ 
nacles are made like arches and this ifle in the 
middle ferves for the choir of the fynagogue. The 
two other ifles are deftin’d for prayer and adoration ; 
and there is a beautiful walk round the whole 
infide of the fynagogue. 

There were formerly, and are now among 
them, batchelors, and kien-fens, who are a de¬ 
gree above the batchelors. All thefe learned Jews 
agree, that they fhould honour Confucius in the 
Xante manner as the other learned gentiles honour 
him, and aflift with them in the folemn ceremonies 
that are perform’d in the halls of their grandees., 
In fpring and autumn they pay their anceftors 
the honours ufual in China, in the hall which is 
near their fynagogue, tho’ they do not indeed offer 
to them bogs-fle^, but that of other animals. In 
the common ceremonies they arc content with pre- 
fenting to them china veffels full of. fwcat-meats 
and;,|wcfervcs, which they accqmpany with pro¬ 
found bows and proflrations. In the hall of their 
• S3 d! »d 
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dead they have neither piftures nor images, but 
only fome perfume-veffels ; yet we muft except 
the mandarins, for whom only they put in the tfu- 
tam, or hall of their anceftors, a pifturp in which 
their n^me, and the degree of their mandaripQiip 
are mark’d. 

Thefe Jews in their infcriptStons call their law 
the law of Ifrael, yfelao-kiao they fay, that 
their anceftors came from a weftern kingdom, 
called the kingdom of Judah, which Jolhiia con¬ 
quered after their departure from Egypt, and that 
the number of the Jews who came from Egypt was 
fixty vans^ that is to fay, fix hundred thoufand 
fouls. 


They fpeak of the books of Judges, David, 
Solomon, and Ezekiel, who animated the wither’a 
and dry bones of Jonas, who yrM three days in the 
whale’s belly j whence we may conclude, that be- 
fide the pcntateuch, they have fevcral other books 
of the fcripturc. 

Their alphabet has tventy-feven letters, but 
commonly they only make ufe of twenty-two, 
which agrees with what St. Jerom fays, that the 
Hebrews have twenty-two letters, five of which 
arc double. They call their fcflt ip Chinefc tiao, 
kin-kiao, to fignify that they abftain from blood, 
l^nd that they cut the nerves and veips of the 
beaib they kill, that the blood may tlow out 
moye eafily. 

The gentiles firft gave them this name, whicl^ 
they reiceived yery willipgly, to diftin^ilh them- 
felvcs from idolaters, whom they call peemakiap. 
They call their law konkiao, the ancient taw den- 


} aao, the law of God, or the law of EVael. They 
ight no fires, nor prepare any food on faturdays, 
but prepare on fridays all dut ts neceffiuy ftv ibe 
fkbb^. When they read the bible in fyna- 
gogue, they cover thdr faces with a tnmfparent 

veil. 
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veil, in memory erf" Mofes, who came down from 
the mountain with his face cover’d, and thus pub- 
lilhed the decalogue, and the law of God to hjs 
people. 

^fidcs the bible, thefc Chinefe Jews have other 
Hebrew books written by the ancient rabbins, 
which they call %iteo, and which are full of 
extravagancies, and contiun their rituals, and the 
ceremonies which they ufc at this day. 

What is moft certain is, firft, that thefe Jews 
worlhip the creator of heaven and earth, whom 
they call tien-chanti-chamticn, as appears evident¬ 
ly by their ancient infcriptions. Secondly, that it is 
no lefs certain, that the learned Chinefe Jews give 
CO Confucius the honours which the other Chinefe 
gentiles generally pay him. Thirdly, that it is 
fure that they honour the dead in the tliitam, 
or hali of their anceftors, with the fame cere¬ 
monies us’d in China, but without pi^ures, 
which they do not ufc, becaufe they are forbidden 
to have images, or any thing limilar to them. 
Fourthly, that it is certain, that in their dclcrip- 
tions mention is made of their law, which they call 
the law of Ifracl; of their origin, antiquity, dc- 
feent, and of their patriarchs, Abraham, Ifaac, 
and Jacob ■, of the twelve tribes of Ifrael i of 
their law-giver Mofes, Aaron, Jolhua, and Ef- 
dras j of the chim-kim, or pentateuch, which 
they have received from Mofes, and which is 
compos’d of the books of bcrcfith, veelefemmh, 
vaiiera, vaedabber, and of haddebarim, which 
when join’d together, they call taura, and Sc. Je¬ 
rome tora. 

Remarks 00 what haa bc%n laid. 

Firft, the fynagogue which we havjc fpokeh of 
is very different from what we fee inRufope, be- 
caufC it ra^er reprefents a temple thaa a common 
S 4 jewilh 
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Jewilli fynagogue. In a word, in the Chinefe fy*- 
nagogue, the holy place, whither it is not permitr 
ted any but the ^igh prieft to mter, has a refem- 
blance with the fanflum fanclorutn, where was the 
ark of the covenant, and the rod of Mofes and 
Aaron. The fpace that is feparated repreients the 
part where the priefts and levj|es afTernbled in the 
temple of Jcrufalcm, and where the facriBces 
were offer’d. In a word, the hall at the entrance 
where ^e people pray, and attend at all the ccre- 
monjes of religion, refenablcs what was formerly 
called the porch of Ifrael, atrium Ifraelis. 

Secondly, the Hebrew inferiptions in the fyna¬ 
gogue of China, Ihew, that the Jews there, in this 
point, retain the fame cuftorn which is obferv’d in 
the European fynagogues. But the inferiptions of 
the European Jews arc but the initial letters of cer¬ 
tain words, which compofe one or more fentences. 

Thirdly, as for the tabernacles or tents of Mo¬ 
fes, and the twelve tribes, thefe are peculiar to the 
Jews of China, finceno fuch things are found in the 
fynagogues of Europe. On the eaft fide there is 
a kind of coffcT or cheft, where they Ihut up the 
five books of the law. 

Fourthly, the fmall books which the Chinefe 
Jews preferve, are apparently the fifty-three lec¬ 
tions of the peniateuch, which the European Jews 
read every faturday fucceflively in their fyna- 
gogucs, and divide them fo equally, that every 
year they read overthe five books of Mofes. 

Fifthly, ’tis not furprizing that the Chinefe Jews 
turn their faces to the weff, when they pray, whereas 
t he Europeans turn to the caft. The reafon of this 
difference is, that Among the Jews it is a very an¬ 
cient law to turn their face towards the holy city 
when they pray. Now, Jcrufalcmj fituated indeed in 
»;tga|:d of Europe to the caft, in regard of China i§ 

fituated 
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fituated to the weft. Befides, it is cert^n, that the 
temple of Jerqfalcm was difpofed in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that the Ifraelitcs when praying turned towards 
the weft, and the Chinefe Jews/ollow, perhaps, the 
fame cuftom. 

6 thly, It is not furpriling that there is no altar 
in this fynagogue for as tiie Jews offer no more 
facrifices, and are not permitted to facrifice but at 
Jerufalcm. an altar would be ufelefs to them. 

ythly. When we faid, that the Hebrews had 
twenty-ieven letters, we are to comprehend in this 
number the five final letters, of which St. Jerome 
fpeaks, which are not properly different charac¬ 
ters ; but a different manner of writing them, 
by lengthening the ftrokes at the end of words, 
inftcad of turning them in, as they do in the be¬ 
ginning and the middle, except the D which is 
entirely doled. 


CHAP. XXVII. 

/I fecret to make perfumes, and give the exhal¬ 
ing vapour an agreeable figure ; to preferve 
fire on the water without being txtinguijhed ; 
to extrabl mercury from wild purfiane j the 
fccret of changing lead into pewter, and to 
give pewter the lufire of filver ; means of re- 
fioring a compafs without a loadftone ; fecret 
of the philofo^hers fione ufed in China. 

T he Chinefe arc great Ipvers of perfumes, 
of which they have all kinds, Ample and 
compound, fomc found in their own country, and 
others imported from Arabia, and the Indies. 

Some- 
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Sotnetimes they make odoriferous cakes, and at 
other times fticks, compoied of various fcented 
powders, which they put in a veffcl full of afhcs ; 
and thefe fticks having taken fire at one of the 
ends, exhale (lowly a fweet and light vapour; and 
in proportion as they wafte, the afhes fall into the 
veftel, without falling on the door. As for other 
perfumes, fuch as incenfc, and odoriferous powders, 
they, like the Europeans, throw them on lighted 
charcoal. 

A famous Chinefc author obferves, that in or¬ 
der to combine different kinds of perfumes, they 
mud mix with them cotton, or burrs of mug- 
wort, that the agreeable vapours of thefe odorife¬ 
rous bodies may unite, and rife to a certain height 
in form of a pillar, without diilipating them- 
lelves in tlie ambient air. He would have almonds 
joined, or acid jujubes, after pounding them in a 
mortar. In this confifts the fecret, but at the 
fame rime he advifes that what is called in China 
cotton, or burrs of mugwort, is nothing elfe but 
tlK fine mofs which is found on old pines. They 
formerly taught, that a fovereign remedy for the 
gout was to kindle mugwort buds, and let them 
confume on the afflifted part. If thofe who have 
tried this remedy have not been relieved, their dif- 
appointment might have happened, becaufe by. the 
mugwort buds they did not underftand, as the 
Chinefc do, that fine mofs with which old pines 
arc covered in certain places. . 

The fame author adds another fecret, to give 
the vapours of the perfumes an agteeabie (%ure, 
when it riles in the air. It is a cuftom in China 
to have large veilels in their gardens, wherein they 
cultivate the flowers of water-lily. When in Jufie, 
this root fends out its large leaves, rub fome of 
them with honey'} a few days after there will .be 

formed 
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formed a kind of little worms, which will eat all 
the green fubftance of the leaf, of which nottHne 
but the filiunents will remain, like gauze. Thele 
will be foon dried, and you mull; then gather it, 
and take off the pellicule } after this, you muff re> 
ducc the gauze into fine powder, and when you 
would burn feveraj forts of perfumes in a vcliel, 
and combine them together, add a little of this 
powder i by which means the vapour will unitp 
in a body, rifing pretty high, and terminating i» 
a cloud, or in figures of various kinds. 

The following fecrets related by the fame author, 
are an attempt to account, not only for the fepul- 
chral and inexfinguilhable lan^ps ufed in the time 
of the firff Roman emperors, but alfo for thatfpe- 
cies of fire, known by the name of ignis fatuus. 
He dire£ls us how to make a ball, which being 
lighted, floats on the water without being extin- 
^uiflied. Compofc it, fays he, of tchangrao, that 
is to fay, Chineie camphor, which is not very dear, 
and which being purified and cryftallized, yields, 
tho’ in a fmaller quantity, a camphor as good as 
that of Borneo. Take then a dram of camphor, 
add to it half a dram of the rcfin of pine, mix 
them with good brandy, kindle this mafs, and 
place it immediately on the water, and it will burn 
floryly, and not extinguilh, until it be entirely con- 
fumed. 

To have a lamp that wijl lad, and give light for 
a monthi gather in the month of July an ounce of 
the herb fcon-ping, which grows on the furface of 
the water in l^es, on tiie b^ks of flow running 
rivers, and which is called the ever-grccn. To 
this add a quantity of qpen-tem, or the fmall claws 
pfko-fuen, akind of mell-filb, and ofhoang-ban: 
reduce all to a fine powder, and to an ounce of 
oil add a dram of the pqwdcr ^us prepared. 

Another 
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Another Chinefe writer teaches us how to make 
candle which will laft the whole night, and dur¬ 
ing that time confume but an inch or two fingers 
breadth. ' The chief ingredients are yellow wax, 
refin of the pine tree, flowers of the Egyptian thorn, 
of each an ounce and fix drams. To this add a 
dram of frouche, which is a light porous fionc. 
They then melt the refin and the way, and after¬ 
wards add the flowers of Egyptian thorn, and the 
fione of feouchc. They incorporate thcfe fub- 
fiances, in which they carefully dip the wick, in 
order to make this candle. 

If they Ihould ufe the dry varnifh, refin, fine falt- 
petrCffulphur, and inccnfc, reduced to a powder, and 
then of this varnilh compofe little balls of the fize 
of a pea, lay one of theie balls on a plate of iron, 
light it at night, and tho’ expofed to the higheli 
wind, it will not be extinguilhed till the next 
morning. 

The following fccret is Hill more furprizing, 
and the experiment is not difficult. Without re¬ 
gard to thofe advantages that may be drawn from 
it, curiofity might incline one to the experiment. 
There is a method, fays the Chinefe author, of 
drawing mercury from wild purflane. For this 
purpofc you need only take the little leaves of pur¬ 
flane, bruife them in a mortar with a peftlc of the 
wood of Egyptian thorn ; then expofe them to 
the rifing fun for about three days, and when they 
are dry, toaft them fo as not to deftroy their na¬ 
ture and virtues; put this mafs in a well varnilh- 
ed earthen veffcl, which you muft clofc well, and 
bury in the earth forty-nine days ; after which take 
out the veflel, and you find quick-filver in per- 
feftion. 

Nothing is more certain than this fecret •, and 
in the (hops of {*eking they fell two forts of mercu¬ 
ry. 
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the one taken from mines, which is called chan- 
choueir •, and the other obtained from plants,which 
is called tfao-chonicn. 

Thcfe different operations of the Chinefc difco- 
ver to us, that in the principles of plants there is 
iron, which may induce us to think, that there 
may be mercury in certain plants •, and if we rc- 
fleft on the nature of plants, and fcarch for that 
which moft probably contains quick-filver, we 
have reafon to believe that purllane does fo ; for, 
in Ihort, the Chinefc herbalift, who in this agrees 
with the greateft botanifts of Europe, gives to pur- 
flane the virtues that are found in mercury. The 
purflane, fays he, is cold in its nature, kills worms, 
and all forts of vermin, is ufefully employed agahili 
noxious humours, which it diffipates •, and becaufc 
in its nature it is volatile, it removes obffrudi* 
ons in the veffels of the human body. 

Be this as it will, it is very probable, that quick- 
filver drawn from plants by the folution and fepa- 
tion of their principles, would be free from fevc- 
ral impurities which naturally attend that obtained 
from mines; for by being exalted into the minut- 
eft parts of the plants, it muft be freed from the 
ramous and fulphureous fibres, with which it a- 
bounds more or lefs, and from which it is fepa- 
rated, by pafTing it thorou^ a Ihecp’s ikin. 

Should this receipt, by experience, be found 
true, we may reap from it a double advantage *, 
the firft of which is, that every where, and in « 
fhort time, we may procure a fufficient quantity 
of mercury. The fecond, and moft confTderable 
is, that by the quick-filver extrafled from pur- 
flanc, we may judge better of the different ufes 
of this plant, and may determine more certainly 
for what time, and with what prccaytions it may 
be ufed, according to the different fituatjons of 
perfons, whether in health or ficknefs. Befides, 
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ks juice prepared in f certain manner might a£t 
upon metals difpofed to reccH^ it. 

The following fecrets will ftill farther fliew the 
a^ion of the juice of plants, when mixed with 
metals in. fuhon. A Chinefe author fays, that 
melted lead, boiled with the juice exprcllcd 
from fumitory with yellow leaves, will be chang¬ 
ed into (iia *, which is a Chinefe tin, much more 
beautiful than that of Europe. 

This receipt, in conjunition with the following, 
may perfeft thofe proofs we chufe to make. We 
find in another Chinefe book, that there is a pofli- 
bility of giving a tin vcffcl the hardnefs of iron, 
and the brightnefs of filver, by holding it over 
the fire in chang-ka, which is only fteel-filings, 
and in pepi, which is arfenic and fait. 

Another author pretCBds,~that, by rubbing Chi< 
ncfc tin with a fin^powder, comjpofcd of tan-fan, 
which is copperas, and in two drams of pefan, 
which is alum, tlie tin alTumes the colour of gold ; 
and that if they rub iron with this mixture, it will 
become red. Perhaps the manner in which the 
Chinefe prepare iron for gilding it, renders it 
foftcr, and confcqucntly more proper to be impreg¬ 
nated by copperas and alum. Their method is as 
follows. 

Tltey mix a fpoonful of the juice of thing, 
which is onion and leek, as' much four rice, three 
heads of pounded garlic, and five drams of dog's 
greale. They put tlie iron into water with this 
mucture, which they boil, till they perceive the 
iron has taken a pale whitilh colour. 

What the fiune author relates of the manner of 
refioring the virtue of the mariner's compafs, that 
it may turn to the poles, will appear, no doubt, 
very extraordinary. They have not recourfo, as 
vre, to the load fUwe, tho* China is abundantly 

pro- 
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provided with themi and its other virtiMSy as well 
as aitrafting iron, are well known to them, fmcc 
they give it the name of hibicche, or the ftone 
which attra<5l:s iron. The knowledge of its qua¬ 
lities has given rife to a ftory told ot a lake, where 
they dare not expofe veflcls, becaufc there is, fay 
they, at the bottom of this lake, fuch a quantity of 
load-ilone, chat all the iron-work which holds to¬ 
gether the veflcls, being violently drawn to the 
bottom, the veflel muft fall to jMeces. Hence al- 
fo proceeds the ridiculous opinion of the Chincfe 
phyflcians, that by putting the powder of a load- 
ftone in a plaifter, it will draw out the fplinters of 
iron remaining in a wound. 

But, in a word, if the Chinele do not employ 
the load-ftone to reftorc the virtue of the needle, 
we muft fatisfy the reader, by acquainting him in 
what manner they do it. 

' Take, fay they, in thefirft place, fpmetchucha, 
the true cinnabar, which is very fcarce in Europcj 
and in the fccond place htun-hoang, which isorpi- 
ment, a certain fjpecics of which is called tfe-loang- 
tfe, which is the female, and is the dearcft, and the 
other hoang-hiung, that is to fay, male. This, 
perhaps, is the rcalgal, or the yellow fandars, in¬ 
clining to red. To the cinnabar and orpiment 
add fted filings, reduce an equal weight of thefe 
ingredients to a fine powder, which you muft 
mix well together with the blood cxtradted from 
white cocks combs i after which you muft uke 
twenty or thirty fine needles, which you muft co¬ 
ver on all fides with this mixture ■, after hav¬ 
ing wrapped them up in paper, you muft keep 
them feven days and feven nights in a little fur¬ 
nace, under which you muft conftantly ■ keep a 
clear fire pf charcoal. After this operation, cover 
the needles, and cany them with you three days 
applied clofe to your fkin.* Then make tryal of 
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needles, and you will find that they will ttfrfll 
cxaftly to the poles, and will be very proper for 
mariners compaiTes. 

We muft acknowledge, that the ingredients 
which compofc this receipt fcem to have no con¬ 
nexion with the juft direXidii of the needles to the 
pole. 

In the firft place we muft for fome time put theft 
needles over a clear fire •, and it is certain that the 
beft t(»d-ftone, and thebeft touched needle, loft 
their ftrength and virtue by the adion of fire. In 
the ftfond place^thc mixture with which they co¬ 
ver theft needles, is compofcd of minerals, which 
arc no ways proper to communicate the quality 
given by the lo^-ftone •, lUlphur, quick-filver, 
and arftnic predominate. If there is a mixture of 
iron, it is in powder, and has no longer the ar 
rangement of its parts, and its pores proper to 
communicate the magnetic virtue. In a word, 
the fulphureous and pinguious parts of the blood of 
cocks, which unite the ingredients, and the fuli¬ 
ginous perfpiration of the human body, which is 
Tcamimcnded in the receipt, obftruX the ftrongeft 
citation of the loaH-ftone. 

Befides, w'c might be furprized, if upon mak¬ 
ing tryal this receipt, we fliould find that a 
needle thuf prepared for the compafs was left fuf- 
ceptible of the declinations and variations, which 
are found in needles touched by the load-ftone, and 
w^ich fo much perplex mariners. It ftems the 
Chirftftknow nothing of theft variations, or at 
leaft main no mnntion of them. 

The c^meriqd fccrci of the philofop^’s ftone 
. has been )n vqgue among the Chinefe, long before 
we had any notion of it in Europe. They fpcak 
macBificcntly in Xieir books of the feed of gold, 
ana of the powder of prdjcftioni and what our 

' 'qu.'icks 
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quacks call the great work, they call the lien-tan, 
and promife to draw from crucibles, not only 
gold, but alfo a fpecific univerfal remedy, which 
procures to thofe who cake it a kind of immor¬ 
tality. 

What is flill more furprifing, in thefe books, 
the Chinefe pretend that the dcpofitarics of fo va¬ 
luable a fecret, how ikilful foever they be, and 
whatever expence they are at, run a rilk of failing 
in their enterprize, if they arc not polIelTed of fuch a 
fuperlative degree of virtue, as merits the benedic¬ 
tions of heaven on fuch important and delicate 
operations. 

But if fome foolifh alchymifts, infatuated with 
this chimera, have not been undeceived till they 
have converted their fubftance into charcoal, there 
arc others, who by their deceitful promifes have 
allured the unthinking herd, and enriched them- 
fclves at the expence of their credulity, of which 
the following is a remarkable inftancc. 

One of thefe quacks, who pretended to be one 
of the firft mailers of the art, affeflcd on all occa- 
fions a great aiy of probity, and efpecially, fuch a 
degree of benevolence as may be fuppofed in a 
man who can convert the viler metals into gold. He 
found means, at length, to get acquainted with a 
rich nobleman, who after having born the chief 
employments of the ilate, had retired into the 
country. He infinuated himlelf fubtlcly into bis 
houfe} and by little and little he underllood fo 
well how to manage his humour, by his complaif- 
ance and affability, that he entirely gained his con¬ 
fidence. Then in feveral converfations dropping 
certain expreflions of his great ikill in thecranfmu- 
tation of meuls, the curiofity of the mandarin was 
greatly excited; upon which rhe impoftor acknow¬ 
ledged to him, that he had found the fecret of the 
Voi,. I. T phi- 
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|>hilofQpber’$ ftone, and offered to communicate 
to him this fccret, merely out of compUifance for 
ills civilities, and the Angular marks he had receiv¬ 
ed of his.kindnefs. 

This credulous lord fell into the fnare, and was 
fo infatuated with alchymy, that he was impatient 
to fee the operation begun. He difregarded the 
expence, being perfuaded he fhould And in his 
^oufe an inexhauftable mine of gold, and what 
£attered him the molt, an infallible method of 
prolonging his days 

- The alchymilt did not need much importunity, 
but chofe in the fpacious palace of this old noblc- 
jman, a commodious, agreeable apartment, where 
nothing was fpared in treating him, with his pre¬ 
fended wife and domcftics : for this woman was 
not his wife, but a courtefan of extraordinary 
beauty, whom he had taken as copartner in his 
cjuackcry, and who was to play the chief part of 
the farce. 

As foon as he was prepared to begin, the al- 
chymift received large fums to buy the valuable in¬ 
gredients he was to put into the crucible, which 
he artfully converted to his own ufe. What ftill 
more impofed upon this old man, was to lee the 
care which this impoftor feemingly took, to alTure 
himfelf of the protection of heaven. He made 
frequent. proftrations, burnt a great quantity of 

S rfume^, and continually exhorted the man- 
rin not to come into the laboratory tot^uuC 
great preceding puriheation, becaufe the leaft tpen- 
tal ftain would ruin the labour of many 4aya> The 
lady, at times, andas it were by chance, lhewedher- 
felf} but with ao'vilibte delign of txpofiqg her 
Clrarms.. 

• The wodc. went onj end qf a cer¬ 

tain time, the miebynuk Slewed the ciedolous 
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lord fuph happy tranfaiutacions, as promiied a 
ihorc padage to the perfedioa of the graod work. 
This was to the deluded mandarin a fd^e^ of 
great which was foon difturbed by tte news 
which this quack received of the death of his mo¬ 
ther. He was too good a Ton, and too exail all 
obferver of the religious ceremonies of the empire* 
not to go immediately and pay her the lad duties^ 
He notwithftanding comforted the mandarin* 
aiTuring him that he would return in a few days* 
adding* that the work would not be interrupted^ 
becaule he would leave his wife and fome domef* 
ticks, who knew enough for what remuned to be 
done. The pretended wife feemed fo thunder-druck 
at this abnapt (eparation* that her tears and crieil 
proved the defirefhe had of following her hufband* 
and partaking with him the duties of filial piety. 

Duringthe alchymid’sabfence, tbeold man ofted 
Vlfited the laboratory, while the lady affed in cha- 
ratder, and omitted nothing that might infpire him 
with loVe, She fucceeded beyond herexpedatioh; for 
the old man was foon captivated with her charms; 
His vifits to the laboratory became more frequent* 
and his difeourfes longer and more fecrct. The 
fervants perceived it •, and it Was the intention of 
the lady that nothing fhouid efcape their know¬ 
ledge* becaufe in the end they were to be wit- 
neffes. 

In the mean time the alchymid rettirns, and certain 
fighs ttie virtuous lady gave him* Immediately in* 
form him of what had palTcd. Aftct having re- 
edved from the mandarin the ufual compliments 
on his quick return, he goes to Vifit the work, 
finds all in diforder, cetoun ahd evident figns* 
cried he, that the labo|||Dry was defiled: and be¬ 
coming in appearance he overthrew crucibles, 
and furnaces, andwaifn^ tb kilt both, yife and 
t for- 
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fcnrants. The lady throws herfdf at his feet, afks 
pardon with tears, and acknowledges ihe had been 
fcduced, and the domcftics,with tears in their eyes, 
curfc the day they entered into fuch an abominable 
houfe. 

Thcilchymift, more furious than ever, roars, 
and fwears he is going to complain to the magi- 
ftrates, and demand juftice of the mandarin who 
has difhonoured him. In China, adultery is a 
crime worthy of death, and capable of ruining the 
moft opulent houfes. The unhappy old man, 
feized with fear, and endeavouring to avoid the 
lhame of punifliment, as well as the lofs of his 
eftatc, does all in his power to foften the mind of 
the furious alchymift. He offers him confiderable 
Turns of gold and filver *, and to repair the honour 
of To chafte a lady, he loads her with jewels and 
trinkets of all kinds. The alchymift and the lady 
not yielding without difficulty, at laft promifei 
not to pufti the affair farther, and retired overjoy¬ 
ed for having thus fuccccdcd in finding the philo- 
fopher’s ftonc. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

l})e different languages of the Hurons, of the 
Abnakis, the Aigonkins^ the Illinefe, the Ou- 
taouacks^ and feveral other nations of New* 
France} their employments, drefcs, and dexm 
terity in Jhooting with the bow j their tender* 
nefs for their Mldren i ceremonies of their 
junerals j cruel manner of treating captives 
of war, 

H E language of the Hurons is the chief Ian- 
JL guage of the favages-of Canada j and when 
a perfon is mafter of it, he can, in lefs than three 
months, make himfelf underftood by five Iroqucfe 
natiMtt. It is the mod majeftic, and mod diffi¬ 
cult of ail the languages of the favages. This dif¬ 
ficulty does not only arife from their guttural let¬ 
ters, but more from the diverfity of accents } for- 
often two words compofed of the fame charaAera 
have quite different fignifications. 

Every favage nation has its particular tongue } 
thus the Abnakis, the Hurons, the Iroquefe, the 
Algonkins,theIilincfc, theMiamis have each their 
language, but have no books to indrutd them, 
fince cudom alone is their guide. 

The Almakis inhabit a fored, which is but three 
leagues from Quebec. Their cottages are ranged 
much like houfes in villages, and an inclofure of 
high poles or dakes, chat are very clofe, form a 
kind (di wall, wluoh dedqds them from the incur- 
fions of didr enemies. 

Tltfir huts are fooa leaied % fm they plant 
pola^ ioinabove» imd cover them wkh thick 
- T a • harks 
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b^rks of trees. The fire is made in the midft of 
their hut, and they lay rounJ it mans of bulrufli, 
pn which they fit in the dayUiiRp^and reft at night. 

The mens drefs confifts in a frock made of a 
fkin, dra pieceof ted or bioe fluff,' and. that the 
women is a covering, which fallfr from the ojcek to 
the mid'kgi and ferves them as a rote j their 
flockinga go from the knee to the ancle ■, and a 
fort of .pumps of elk'fkin lined with hah* or wool, 
fcrve them inflead of fhoes. This kind of fhoe is 
abfolutely neccflaryfor them, to join their feet to 
fhc rackrts, by meansof which they paft eafily over 
the fnow, and thefe rackets made loz«nge*wife, 
are more than two feet long, and a foot and a half 
^oad. 

The Invention of thefe rackets is of great ufe to 
them, not only to walk over deep fnow, with 
which the earth is covered a great part of the year, 
but likewjfc in hunttnp; wild beafts, efpeciaily the 
orignal, an animal which is larger than the hngcft 
oxen in Europe, andctmfequei&y wdkx wi^dif¬ 
ficulty onthc fnow} fo that it is no hard tntt- 
terfor thie favages to: catch it, and oiteB with;» 
common knife fixed to the end of a flick they kill 
it, live on io flefb, and afler tanning .its; ^n, in 
which they afC fltilful, they>trade with the Eogiifh 
and French, who give thi^.ia exchange doacfas^ 
ooverfets, cfoaks, gunsi, anes^ and kniifes. 

In order to form fiiins idea of diefefinaipsi we 
pnuft rejii^ent to ourfislves tall,^ a&iWidwily of 
an oKve 'hue, without beards^ srttb Uack ii^i, 
and with feCth whiter than ivo^. Theyhifvic M3i 
ornaments but a fort of beads, cpmpwid:?^ a 
kind of 'foeli^ pr ft^s, ynifleh they Jordb iMa 
fln^l glpbplet, fpme white|-"and iodh^ii 
jvMch Ibidgin fork armanna^ asttd nj^fimt 

'Wlthd^e^ 
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the (avages tie hair above their cafs, Rad be». 
hiad. They alio make ear-rings, necklaces, gar- 
ters, and large girdles of them. 

The employment of the men is hunting or war,' 
and that of the women to remain in.the villages, and 
make panniers of bark, facks, boxes, fpoons, anil 
plates. They few thefc barks with roots, and 
make fcvcral well-wrought moveabjes of them* 
Their canoes are alfo one entire piece of bark, bu« 
the largcft of them cannot contain above fix at. 
(even perfons. 

It is in thefe canoes, which are hardly thicker 
thwn a crown-piece, that diey pafs arms of the fca> 
fail on the molt dangerous rivers, and on lakes of 
four or five hundred leagues circumference. 

Nodnng can equal the tendernefs which the far 
vage women have for their children, fince as foon 
ns they am bom they lay them on a board, cor 
vered with a kind of ftufiF, and a little bear Ikin, 
jn which they wrap them; and this is their cmdle. 
The mothers cany tbein on their backs, in a man¬ 
ner commodious for their cbildrro, and eafy to 
chemfelves. 

The boys fcarce begin to walk, but they are ao- 
cuftomed to the bow, and become fo dextrous that 
at the of ten or twelve years, they feldum fail 
of killiiiig the bird they ikoot at. 

Nothing can be more difagreeable than their 
maimer of eating; for after filling their kettle wii^ 
meat^: they boil it ati^moft three quarters of an 
hear » when taking it ofiF the fire, mey ferve it up 
in vefiUi: of batk, and divide it among thofe that 
Rfe in tfae cottage, who eat it as we <h> bread. 

They are exe^vdy fond of tobacco,, finge 
ineh$ women, and £^k, (inoak almoft oontioualiy. 
lid ^iK^aiagor. June they fow Indian corn m 
^ 'Oumoer. They mak« with^ 

- j T 4 ’ or 
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m i fmft}! (lick, feveral holes in the ground, and 
dirow into each eight or nine feeds, which they 
cover with the earth they take out, and their har- 
vcft is toward the end of Augull. 

The Mifilinuikinaks are diftant from Quebec 
about four hundred leagues, and attribute to 
their nation an originalas foolilh as ridiculous; for 
they pretend to defeend from three families, and 
Chat each family is compofed of five hundred per- 
fons. 

Some arc faid to be of tlic family of Michabon, 
that is to fay, tire great hare i and they pretend 
that this great hare was a man of prodigious lize; 
that he laid nets in the fea at eighteen fathoms 
deep ; and that the fea fcarce reached his armpits ; 
that one day during the deluge he fent the beaver 
CO difeover the earth -, but dut tins animal not 
returning, he fent out the otter, who brought 
back a Jiede earth covered with froth; that he 
went to the lake where this earth was found, 
which formed a little ifland > that he walked in 
the water round about, and that this ifland became 
extremely great > wherefore they attribute to him 
the creation of the earth, and fay, that after he 
had iinifh’d this work, he afeended to heaven; 
but that before he left tt» earth, he ordered that 
when his defeendants came to die, they Ihould 
burn their bodies, and fcatcer their afhes in the air, 
chat they might more cafily be conveyed into hea¬ 
ven; that if they neglected this, fnow would £ef- 
tainly cover the face of the earth; that their lakes 
and rivers would remain frozen, aad not., being 
able to catch any fifli, which is their cuflomaty 
food, they Ihould ail die in the fpring. 

The fecond family of the Outaouaka preoet^ 
they fprung from Mancipik, chatt is foam the 
and fay, tl»t this catpe tupruig fpaw«*4 flo 
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the bank of a river, and the fun darting'his rays 
upon it, there arofe a woman, from whom they 
are defcencled,/or which reafon they call then)AilVds 
of the family of the carpe. 

The third family attributes its origin to the paw 
of a machova, or bear, and call themfelves 
the bears family, without explaining how they 
proceed from it. When they kill any of thefe 
animals, they make him a feaft of his own fleih, 
fpcak to him familiarly, and make harangues to 
Jum. Be not angry with us, fay they, b«;aufe 
we have killed thee i thou haft fenfe, thou know’ft 
our children are pinch’d with hunger ; they love 
thee, they defign thee for their food ; and is it ntft 
glorious for thee to be thus eaten by the children 
of a captain. 

There is none but the family of the great hare 
who burn the dead ■, for the two other families inter 
them. When fome captain is deceas’d, they pre¬ 
pare a large coffin, wherein laying his body clo¬ 
thed in his beft deaths, they inclofe with him his 
coverlet, his gun, his provifion of lead and 
powder, his bow, arrows, kettle, difh, viftuals^ 
pike, tinder-box, vermilion-box, looking-glafs, 
his porcelain necklace, and all the ufual prefents 
made at a funeral, becaufe they imagine, that with 
this equipage he will more fticcefsfully make his 
journey into the other world, and will be better 
received by the great captains of the nation, who 
will carry him with them into a r^ion of plear 
fuie. 

WbUft all is packing up in the coffin, the rehi> 
lions of the dead affift at die ceremony, by lament¬ 
ing in their manner i that is to fay, by fio^og with 
0 plaiative voice, and beating with ftk^ in con¬ 
ceit, to which they fix feveral little bells, 
jhe liipcr^tioa of thefe fu^ns appears filll 

more 
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iHlMte extravagant frooi the worlhip whith they 
pay to him, whom they call their nunitou. A» 
they have but Ittde acquaintance, except with the 
bcafts they find in the forefts, they imagine in 
riiem, or rath^rin their Ikins, or plumage, a kind 
of genius; which governs all things, and is the 
maftcr of life and death. There are, as they fay; 
manitous common to all nations •, and there are 
particular ones for each perfon. OulTakita is, 
they fay, the great manitou of all the beafts that 
tread oh the earth, or fly in the air, in confe- 
<|Uence of which, when they go a hunting, they offer 
tobacco to Wm, powder and lead, and prepared 
Ikinh, which they tye to a pole, and raife it in the 
•ift Ouflfakita, lay they, we o^Fer thee provifion 
for fmoaking, arms for killing beafts, vouchfafe 
to accept thefc prefents, and fiiflfer none to efcape 
VOr arrows} grwe that we may kill a great num¬ 
ber of the fatteif, that our children may want neither 
•doatbs nor food. 


* They call Michtbichi the manitou of water and 
Ififh} and they make a facrifice fto him almoft in 
4 l>e fiwne tnannor when they go a fifliin^ or.undei;- 
tak^KVoyt^c. • This fiicrifice ceitfifts in throwing 
tobacco into ‘ the wattr, vidhials,rand kettles, beg- 
gipg of him that the water of the river may flow 
mors gently, - and that-the rocks may not Ihatte^ 
ciieiv canoes V but that they may make copious 
draugiKs of the largcft and beft fib. 

QeMea tbofe'common manitous, each has his 
own, which is ei^r a bear, a beaver, a bufttttd, 
-or IbMIe* Or fowl, whole Ifcin they 


■carry in War, HS hunting, and in their jouriiici, 
'perfaadiag .t!hemfdvds*-it will prelkve them fftom 
■ill dangers, «i)d ^etn fitccoi^ iq all enter- 
_pHfes. ' ■ 

I IWhea a fevage wants a manitea^ the firibani- 
which occurs to his ims^ioation in fteep, is 


<;m' 
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commonly the objed of his choice, fo that he 
kills a bead of this kind, puts its Ikiq, w plu- 
mage, if it is a bird, in the mod honourable pjlacc 
of his cottage, and prep:^res a feaft in honour o£ 
it, during which he makes his harangitt to it in 
tlie moft refpedful terms, and then it is acknow¬ 
ledged for his manitou. - i , 

The Illincfc are near eight hundred leagues dif- 
tant from Quebec, and thclc favages who are only 
cover’d about the middle, have the reft of theit 
body naked. Several groups of all forts of figures, 
which they engrave on their bodies in an indelible, 
manner, lerve them mftcad of garments, and they 
adorn their heads with feathers of feveral colours of 
which they make garlands and crowns, which they, 
adjuft very well, and take fpccial care to paint their 
countenance with different colours, and particular¬ 
ly that of vermilion. They wear necklaces and 
ear-rings made of little ftones, which they cut ii^ 
the form of jewels, ofwhich fome arehl^> ibme red, 
and others white as alabaffer, to which they add an or¬ 
nament of porcelain, and then the collar is finilh’d. 
When tire Illinele are not employed m war oif 
huntiqg, th^ pafs their time in gaining, feaffing 
and dancing ■, of tlw laff of which they have twq 
kinds, fiHce, the one is the fign of rejoicing, to 
which they invite, married women, and young 
ladies of thefirffjdiffindUon, whereas the other kind 
is intended to Hiew their forrow for the death of 
the moil coofiderabie -of their nation. It is by 
thefe dances that they pretend to honour the de34| 
and dry up the tears of his relations ; and all the 
natives have a right to bewail the death, of their 
neighbours and friends ii^-tins manner. 'Ji'be dances 
kff longer or-ihorter, prt^ition to the price 
and value of the pre^nts : after'vrhich they diilri- 
bute them among thejdancere. Their, cuilom if 
noj to inter the dead, but to fold them up In Ikins, 
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and tye them by the head and heels to the boughs 
of trees. 

At the times when there are neither games, fefti- 
vals, nor dances, the men continue quiet on their 
mats, and pafs their time either in fleeping, mak¬ 
ing bows, arrows, and other things of a fimilar 
natyre, while in the mean time the women work 
from morning to night like flaves ; iince it is their 
bufinefs to till the ground, fow the Indian corn in 
fummer, and as loon as winter comes to make 
mats, tan Ikins, and employ themfelvcs in many 
other fuch like works. 

Of all the people of Canada, there is none that 
lives in fuch plenty of all things as the Illinefe, 
fierce their rivers are cover’d with fwans, buftards, 
ducks, teal, &c. One can fcarce travel a league 
without meeting a prodigious number of Indian 
turky-cocks, which appear in flocks, fometimes 
to the number of two hundred, and fome of 
which weigh thirty-fix pounds. 

In this country arc great numbers of bears and flags, 
togetherwith an incredible quantity of oxen and roe¬ 
bucks. We may fee in meadows, in which the fight is 
loft, four or five thoufand black cattle feeding toge¬ 
ther, each of which has a protuberance on his back, 
and a very large head. Their hair, except that on 
their head, is curled, and foft like wool, and their 
flelh is naturally faltifii, and fo light, that it may 
be eaten raw, without caufing any indigeftion. 
When they have killed an ox, that appears to them 
•00 lean, they are content with taking out ,the 
tongue, and look out for a fatter. 

Their arrows are the chief weapons they make 
ufe of in hunting and war, which are pointed with 
a (harp ftone cut into Ae form of a ferpent’s 
tongue, and which, for want of knives, they ufe 
TO cyt up the animal they kill. They are fo dex-. 

tcrous 
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tcrous in (hooting with the bow, that they fcarcc 
ever mifs the mark, and do this fo quickly, that 
they can fooner (hoot a hundred arrows than an 
European load his gun. 

They take little pains in making nets, becauie 
the variety of wild beafts, which they find for 
their fubfiftence, makes them indifferent about fifh. 
Yet when they take a fancy for filh, they fet out 
in a canoe with their bows and arrows, ftand up¬ 
right, the better to fee the filh and as foon as 
they fee them, pierce them with an arrow. 

The only means of procuring efteem among the 
Illinefe, as among all other favages, is to gain the 
reputation of a (kilful huntfman, and a good 
warrior. They are fo fond of this charafter, that 
they undertake journies of four hundred leagues 
in the midft of forefts, to make a (lave, or to 
bring back the hair of a man whom they have kil¬ 
led, and defpife the great fatigues and hardfhips 
they fometimes fuffer, efpecially when they ap¬ 
proach an enemy’s country, left the beafts being 
only wounded, Ihould efcape with the arrows in 
iheir bodies, and put the enemies on their guard i 
for their manner of making war, as well as that of 
all other favages, is to furprize an enemy ; where¬ 
fore they fend fpies to obferve their number, march, 
or to examine whether they are on their guard, and 
according to their informations, they either lie in 
ambufeade, or rulh into their cottages with their 
poles in their hands, and never fail to kill fomc of 
the enemy before they are prepar’d for defence. 

Their pole is made of a flag’s bom, or wood, 
in form of a cutlafs, ending in a large knob. They 
hold this pole in one hand, and a knife in the 
other; and as foon as they have difeharg’d the 
blow on the head of an enemy, they fcalp him, 

and 
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imd take oiF the ikin and hair with a I'urprifing 
qjaickneis. 

When a fava^ returns into his country with a 
number of thefe hairy fkins, he is received with 
extraordinary honours but the higheft point of 
glory is to take many prifoners, and bring them 
home alive ; upon which occafion, as foon as he 
arriveSt all the village aUcmble, and ibnd in 
ranks, where the prifoners arc to pals. This re¬ 
ception is very cruel, fince fome pull their nails, 
others cut off their fingers or ears, and fome beat 
them unmercifully with fticks. 

After this firft reception, the elders affemble to 
deliberate, whether they (hall grant- their prifo¬ 
ners life, or put them to death. When fome dead 
perfon is to be rais’d to life, tliat is to fay, if any 
one of their warriors has been kill’d, and they 
think they Ihould replace him in his cottage, 
they put into this cottage one of the prifoners 
who holds the place of the dead perfon j and this 
is what they call raifing the dead. 

W’hen a prifoner is condemn’d to death, they 
immediately fixa great ftake in the ground, to which 
they tye his hands, and then make him fing his 
death fong t and all the favages fitting round this 
gibbet, light a few paces off a great fire, where¬ 
in they heat axes, and other iron inftruments, 
red hot t then they come fucceffively, and apply 
them thus heated to different parts of his body, 
but others burn their captives with live coals } 
fome mangle and cut their bodies witli knives ; 
others cut oft' a part of their burnt ftelh, and eat 
it in their fight; fome make wounds and fill them 
with gun-powder, and then fet fire to it: in a 
word, each one torments the poor wretch accord- 
h|g to his fancy, and that for five or fix hours, and 
■lifetimes for two or three days. The more 

piercing 
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piercing and violent the cries of the captives are, 
the more agreeable and diverting the ^^tack it 
to thefe inhuman favagcs. The Iroqucfe invcated 
this kind of death j and it is only by way of reta¬ 
liation, that the lllinefe in their turn treat their 
prifoners with equal cruelty. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

Of nitrey fal-armoniac ; of the fanes and 
marbles of Egypt ; of thechicken-oven 5 of the 
eagle-fones j and of the petrification of 
'wood. 

'^1 'HE natron, or Egyptian nitre, is produc’d 
in two lakes, one of which, call’d the great 
lake, is in lengtli four or five leagues, and about 
one in breadth, and lies in the dcfart of Scitia 
or Nitria. It is a good day’s journey to the 
weft of the Nile, and two from Memphis, to¬ 
wards Cairo, and as far from Naucrate, towards 
Alexandria and the Tea. 

The other lake, call’d in the Arabian tongue 
Nebidee, is three leagues and a half in length, and 
about one and a half broad. It extends to the ftxA 
of the mountain on the weft, and about twelve sSt 
fifteen miles from the ancient Hermopolis, now 
called Damanchour, the capital of the province of 
Beheira, near Marcole, and a day’s journey fsom 
Alexandria. 

Thefe lakes are dry during the fpring, fammec, 
and autumn, but in winter yield a nitrous liquor 
which fometimcs rifes four or five feet high, and 

is 
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is of a dark red, or blood colour, and the bottom 
of thefe lakes is always firm and fmooth as marble, 
even when they are filled with water. 

This nitre is fometimes of a dirty black, and 
fometimes of a bright Carnation red, tho’ the firft 
is moft efteemed. The workmen employed in 
getting the nitre ftand naked in the lake with iron 
bars about fix feet long, and as thick as one’s fin* 
ger, and ftriking with thefe bars pointed at the 
end, as they do in quarries, they break off pieces 
as large as cakes of foap. 

In thefe lakes the nitre is covered with a foot or 
two of water, and is Four, or five feet deep in the 
earth, but what is taken out one year, is renewed 
the next, or fome years after, by a new nitrous fait, 
fupplied by the juice of the earth. To preferve 
this fecundity, the Arabians take care to fill up 
the empty fpaces with fubftances of all kinds, as 
fand, mud, bones, carcaffes of animals, horfes, 
afies, and fuch like. All which fubftances are con* 
verted into true nitre, fo that workmen returning 
a year or two after, find a new harveft in thofc 
places they had before exhaufted. 

Pliny is miftaken when he fays, that the Nile 
afts in the nitre beds, as the fea in thofe of fait, 
fince thefe two lakes arc, by their high fituation, 
inaccefiible to the inundations of the Nile. It is 
however certain that rain, dew, and mifts, are 
the true parents of nitre; that they haften its for¬ 
mation in the bofom of the earth t that they mul¬ 
tiply it, and make it red j for there is white, yel¬ 
low, and black nitre. 

When they have gathered the nitre, they im¬ 
mediately load camels, and other beafts of burden 
with it, without deterfion, depuration, lixiviation, 
or other preparation, fince the nitre comes from 
mines pure and perfeft. 


That 
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That-of the great lake is carried to Terrane on 
the Nile, where it is piled up and expofed to the 
air, till they fell it,and that of Nebide is tranfport- 
ed to Damanchour, where it is laid up in maga-* 
zines. 

Nitre ferves to whiten copper, fait, and imcn,| 
and is emploped by dyers, glafs-makers, and gold- 
fmiths. Bakers alfo puff up their bread with it, 
by mixing it with the pafte j and cooks make their 
meat tender with it. 

The pcafants of Terrane arc obliged to carry 
every year from the great lake forty thoufand 
quintals of nitre, which is inftead of a rent for the 
lands they have fown. 

The peafants about Nebide are chargM likewife 
to bring from their lake thirty-two thoufand quin¬ 
tals a year, at their own expence, to Damanchoun 

Befides nitre, they gather in certain places of 
the lakes ordinary white fait of a fine colour* 
and they find likewife fal gemmse, which is im¬ 
ported in fmall pieces of a pyramidal figure, that 
is to fay, fquare at the bale, and ending in a 
point -, but this laft fait is only found in the fpring. 
The matter of the fal-ammoniac is nothing but 
foot, which they ferape from their chimnics, 
where they burn animals dung mix’d with ftraw. 
Thefc clods impregnated with alcaline urinous 
falts, give the foot a certain quality, which it 
would never acquire from the fmoak of wood or 
coal, a quality, however, abfolutely neceffary for 
the produdion of fal-ammoniac. 

The veffcls which contain the matter nearly 
refemble bombs, fince they are large round glafs 
bottles, a foot and half in diameter, with a nefllc 
two fingers long. They cover the infide of thele 
bottles with pinguious earth, and fill them with 
foot to about four fingers breadth froifl th«^ neck, 
VoL. I. U which 
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tvhich Terrains empty and open. Into thefe relTels 
are put about forty pounds of foot, which at the 
end of the operation yields about fix pounds of 
fal-ammoniac; and the foot of an excellent quality 
furniflies above fix pounds, and others in propor¬ 
tion. 

Their furnaces, or ovens, are difpbfcd like ours, 
except that their arches are opened by longitudinal 
apertures, on each of which there are four bottles, 
fo arranged, that the bottom of each bottle being 
expofed to the heat of the flame, the fides are 
lodg’d in the thicknefsof the vault, and the neck of 
the bottle is only expos’d to the air ; as for the reft 
of the aperture it is well cover’d, and luted. Eachr 
of thefe furnaces contains fixteen bottles, and each 
grand laboratory is compofed of eight furnaces, 
difpos’d into two chambers, and confequently em¬ 
ploys at once fix fcorc of bottles. 

In each furnace they keep up for three nights 
and days a continual fire made of animals dung 
mixed with ftraw. The furnace is deep, and the 
firediftant from the bottles, to avoid breaking them. 
The firft day the grofs phlegm of the foot exhales, 
fcy-a thick fmoak, rifingfrom the neck of the bottle, 
which remains open. Thefccondday the volatile fairs 
being cxaled with thofe ofrhealcaline kind, adhere 
to the upper part of the bottle, whofc neck they 
clofe up, by uniting and coagulating. The third 
day the coagulation is continued, purified, and 
lierfeftcd ; after which the operator makes a little 
hole on the fide of each bottle, a finger’s breadth 
beneath the neck, to fee if the matter be lufficicnc- 
ly prepar’d, and if there be nothing to evaporate. 
After having-well obferv’d this, he ftops up the 
hole with clay, and opens it from time to time to 
fee the progrefs of the operation. 


Wl'.en 
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When he fees it come to the defired perfcflion, h - 
Removes the fire, breaks the bottle,and throws awa>' 
the alhes at the bottom, but keeps the white, round* 
tranfparent inafs, of the thickuefs of three or four 
fingers, fix’d and fufpended by the neck, and 
which is called ial-ammoniac. Under this fal-am* 
moniac is fixed a black cruft two or three fin* 
gers thick, called aradi, under which the alhes 
remain at the bottom of the bottle ; they call 
away the afheJ, but keep the black cruft in the 
bottles. Of this cruft is formed a fal-ammoniac, of 
the xyhiteft colour and beft quality, which they 
call mecarrar and this fiilt is dearer than the other. 

In the two towns of Delta, adjacent to each 
other, called Damanger, a league from the city of 
Maflbure, there are twenty-five great laboratories, 
befidcs fome fmall ones, in which there are made 
every year, at leaft, fifteen hundred, or two 
thoufand quintals of fal-ammoniac. In the reft of 
Egypt there are but three, two in Delta, and the 
third in Cairo, which produce yearly twenty oc 
thirty quintals of this fait. 

The life of fal-ammoniac is well knowh to the 
tinners of copper vcfiels ■, to goldfmiths, 
plumbers, and particularly to chymifts and phyfi- 
cians. 

Egypt abounds in marbles of diTercnt 
kinds i the granate, or Theban marble, is maik’d 
with feveral colours -, red prevails in f me, and 
black in others. All thefe kinds of granate 
marble arc taken from the quarries of the higher 
Egypt, near the Nile, between the firft ca:jirf^fts, 
and the city of Aflbuan, formerly Syene. 

The white and black marble are found on the north 
of Affouan, upon the cafern borders of the Nile. 

There are quarries of yellow, red, and black 
inarble, near the famous inqti^ery of St. hv.- 
U 2 :;'ior.y, 
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thony, in tlie defart of the Thcbaide, at the wef- 
tern foot of mount Golzimj in the plain of Araba, 
fcven or eight leagues from the red fea. 

There were formerly quarries of thefe dif¬ 
ferent marbles, and of porphyry, in certain 
places of Egypt, and out of it ; but thefe are not 
now to be found. The avarice and indolence of 
the Turks have long ago made the ways to thefe 
quarries quite forgotten, fincc they ufc the ruins of 
ancient buildings to fupply themfelves with marble. 
Mount Sinai, and all the mountains which fur- 
round it, are nothing but granate, as well as the 
vallies and mountains, two days journey to the 
north of Sinai. The mount of St. Catharine is of 
the fined fort, and mixed with black veins, rc- 
fembling llirubs. 

Towards Afibuan, betwixt the Nile and the 
red fea, they cut out of the quarries a white 
round done called beram, of which they com¬ 
monly make in all the Said, and at Cairo, kettles, 
and other kitchen utenfils. This done bears the 
fire, and when it happens to be broken, they very 
neatly join the broken pieces by iron rivets, and 
cement the joinings with powder of the fame 
done. 

They find in the province of Fioum, for¬ 
merly Afinoite, a kind of little oblong done, 
of a brownifh colour, intermix’d with little yel¬ 
low fpccks, that are almod imperceptible, which 
is formed of a fand of the fame colour, in a plain 
about two hundred paces long, and as many 
broad. The natives call this the nut-done, on ac¬ 
count of its figure. 

Two leagues to the ead of Cairo, there is a 
plain of fand called fabil-el-allam, covered with 
pebbles, fome of which contain a kind of rough 
diamonds. They break the done, from which 

they 
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they take this little brilliant, of which, when cut 
and polifli’d, they make rings and bracelets. 

The chicken oven is a ftrufiure buried in the 
earth, and like a dormitory the alley which is in 
the middle, has four or five chambers on each 
fide. 

The entrance of the alley is very low, and nar¬ 
row, and is flopped with tow, to preferve a.con- 
tinual heat through the whole furnace. 

The breadth of thefe chambers is about four or 
five feet, and their length three times as much. 
Thefe chambers have two ftories; that below is 
even with the ground ; and that above has a floor, 
wherein there is an opening in the middle, and the 
roof is arched, and alfo open. 

Inflead of a door, each flory has a fmaU window 
a foot and a half in circumference. 

The lower flory is filled with four or five thou- 
fand eggs, and perhaps more •, for the profits of the 
undertaker, are in proportion to the number be- 
fides, fuch a multitude of eggs contributes to pre¬ 
ferve the heat, which communicates itfelf to them 
ail thus heaped upon each other. 

The higher flory is for the fire, which is lighted 
for eight days, but is not kept continnally burn 
ing ; for in this cafe the heat would be cxcelfivc 
and hurtful. They light it only for an hour in the 
morning, and as long in the evening, which 
they call the dinner and fupper of the chickens. 
This fire is made of cows dung, or that of other 
animals dried and mix’d with ftraw, but they ex¬ 
clude wood and coal, which would make too 
ftrong a fire. 

The fmoak is difeharged thro’ the aperture of 
the higher flory •, but it is to be oblierved, that 
while it remains open, they flop the little window 
cf the lower flory with tow, and the round hofc 
U 3 of 
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of the nrch, that the heat tnay cotnmunkdte it' 
ft !f by the opening of the floor td the loMret ftory 
where the eggs are dbpofited. 

After the eighth day the feene ii changed, fince 
they extinguilh the fire ; and the {lory where it 
was being empty, is filled with a part of the eggs 
which are taken from below, to give them more 
room, and dillnbute them equally in the two fto- 
ries ; the doors or little windows of thefe two fto- 
ries which had been open are clofed, and they half 
open the hole of the arch, to let in air. 

This-eondition of the eggs without fire is aflifted 
only by a heat which is moderate, and concentrat¬ 
ed for thirteen days, which added to the former 
eight, make twenty one. It is about the eigh¬ 
teenth day, that a vivifying fpirit begins to ac¬ 
tuate the white of the egg, and the chick is already 
formed, fo evidently, that through the (hell 
we fee it move, and nourifh itfclf with the yolk, 
which it fucks in by the navel. 

Two days after,viz. on the twentieth, the chicken 
applies its beak to the (hell, and breaks it, upon 
which the manager with his nail, enlarges a little 
the breach, to aflift the weak eiforts of the chicken. 

On the twenty-firft at noon, or the twenty-fe- 
cond in the morning, all the (hells are broken, 
and an army of little birds are feen to difengage 
themfclves from their prifons, which is a charming 
fpeftacle. Eight chambers, but yefterday, ap¬ 
peared covered with inanimate fhells, and to-day 
arc filled with almoft fo many living birds ; I fay 
almolt, for the number of eggs always exceeds 
that of chickens. 

The manager will but anfwet for two-thirds of 
the eggs, fo that the undertaker potting, for eit- 
amplc, fix thoufand eggs into the hands of the 
manager, requites from hith hd fhorc than four 

thoufand 
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thouiand chickens at the end of the operation. 
The reft are left 19 chance, and alinoft one third 
of them generally perilhes. 

But as it often happens, that the eggs fuccecd 
beyond expetftation, all the profit docs not go to 
the manager, fince the undertaker has a large Ibare 
of it. I'he manager is obliged to reftore him for 
fix mcdins every hundred chickens hatched beyond 
the two thirds; and wc arc to remark, that the 
undertaker will fell the hundred chickens at Ica^ 
for thirty mcdins. 

What feems furprifing is, tliat in the great 
number of men, who inhabit Egypt, where there 
are three or four hundred ovens, there are none hut 
the inhabitants of the village Berme, lituatcd 
in Delta, who have the hereditary induftry to make 
thefc ovens, fince the other Egyptians arc entirely 
ignorant of them. 

They only work in thefe ovens for fix months, 
during autumn and winter, bccaufe the fpring 
and fummtr are too hot, and contrary to this la¬ 
bour. 

W'hen therefore the autumn approaches, wc 
may fee three or four hundred Bermcans quit their 
habitations, and fet out, in order to take on them 
the diredion of the furnaces that arc built in feve- 
ral villages of the kingdom. 

They arc necelTarily employed in this labour, 
becaufe they are the only perfons who have the 
knowledge of the art ; whether they have the 
cunning to keep the fecrct, or whether no other 
Egyptian cares to give himfclf the trouble to learn 
and exercife it, can hardly be determined. 

The diredors of thefe chicken ovens arc main' 
tained by the undertaker, have forty or fifty 
crowns falary, and are obliged to pick the eggs 
brought to them, that none may be ufed bur 
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fuch as they think proper for the purpofe. They 
further engage to watch night and day, to fbift the 
irggs continually, and keep up the degree of heat 
proper for this operation, fince ever fo fmall a 
degree cither of heat or cold, more than is fuffi- 
cient, would fpoil the whole. 

Notwithftanding all the care and diligence ol 
the manager, it cannot happen, but that in fo 
great a quantity of eggs heaped on each other in 
the furnace, there mull be fcveral which do not an- 
fwer V but a Ikilful operator knows how to indem¬ 
nify himfelf from this Hifafter ; for in this cafe he 
preferves the yolks of fuch eggs as are otherwife 
ufclefs, and with them feeds feveral hundred chic¬ 
kens, which he brings up, and fattens in afeparate 
place made for that purpofe. W hen they arc fat 
and ftrong, he fells them, and faithfully divides 
the profit with the undertaker. 

Each furnace has twenty or twenty-five villages 
■which ufc it in particular. The inhabitants of thefe 
villages are obliged, by order of the balhaw, and 
the fuperior tribunal of juftice, to carry all their 
eggs to the furnace that is alTigned to them; and 
they are forbidden to carry them elfcwhere, or to 
fell them to any one, unlefs to the lord of the 
place, or the inhabitants of the villages which arc 
of the fame diftrid, by which method it is cafy 
to comprehend, that the furnaces cannot want em¬ 
ployment. 

The lords have yearly by thefe chicken ovens, 
of which they arc mailers, fifteen or twenty thou- 
fand chickens, which coft them nothing. They 
diftribute them to the inhabitants of their lord • 
fhips, on condition that the half of the profit, 
that is to fay, the vaffal who has received four 
hundred chickens from his lord, mud teftore him 
two hundred, or an equivalent in money. 
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Thefe direftors of the ovens being alked if their 
art would fucceed in France, affirmed, that they 
did not doubt it; and that it would be eafy for 
them to direft thefe ovens in fuch a manner, that 
the difference of the climate fhould prove no ob- 
ftacle to the operation. 

Near Terrane, a village fituated upon the 
banks of the Nile, we find the great fca of the de * 
fart, which the Arabians call • Bharbelama, be- 
caufe it is a fea without water. 

As we advance into this plain, or lake without 
water, the bottom is deeply hollowed, and in cer¬ 
tain places feems, as it were, loft in an abyfs, 
after which the ground or bottom rifes, and extends 
itfelf in large canals, which terminate in other ca¬ 
vities and abyffes ; fo that nothing more refembles 
a dried lake, than thofe hollow places -, for on 
the ridge of the plain, and at the brink of t}icfc 
vaft ditches, we fee here and there mafts laid on 
the ground, with pieces of wood which feem to 
come from the wrecks of Ihips ; but if we 
touch them, what appeared wood, whether in- 
tire mafts or broken planks, is found to be 
ftone ; a change which can only be attributed to 
the nitre, with which the foil abounds. There are 
above one hundred and fifty of thefe petrified 
mafts j and we find many as we advance fartlier. 

The change of wood into ftone is not the 
greateft prodigy found in the plain of Bhar¬ 
belama, fince the fand there i$ alfo converted 
into the eagle-ftone, which is found in a great 
number of places, two or three fingers breadth, 
below the ground ; and in little quarries or mines 
fome paces long and broad, about half a mile 
diftant from each other. The earth fends put from 
its bofom a kind of mctalic fubftance, which fer¬ 
ments with the burning land, and in fermenting 

affumes 
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affufltics a fortuitous round figure, and takes up 
the neighbouring fand, which is larger; after this, 
it is gradually baked, hardened, and becomes 
black by the heat of the fun. In this manner is 
formed that hollow, founding, fiiaggy ftonc, 
which is called the cagle-ftonc. 

It is to be obferved, that ail the aerites, or 
eagle-ftones arc not naturally black, fince fomc 
are of a violet, yellow, or cinehtious colour. The 
aerite in the mine has three qualities, which it iofes 
when out of it. It is tender and brittle as an egg, 
mute, and without found •, and is of a fpright- 
]y and deep colour, but after having been expofed 
to the air, it is hardened by degrees like coral. 
The clay in its cavity being dried gradually takes 
up Icfs fpace, and confequently founds, when it is 
lhaken; its ycllowifli or violet colour grows brown, 
and darker than it was before. 

The goodnefs of the mine is known by the fol¬ 
lowing obfervation. If the earth you rake is hot, 
and variegated with different colours, then the 
eagle-ftones are excellent, and found in great plen¬ 
ty. On the contrary, if the clay be dry, cold, 
and of an uniform colour, you will meet with few 
or none confiderable. 

The ancient naturalifts have related abundance 
of fables about the eagle-ftone, fome having ima¬ 
gined a kind of propagation in it. The eagle- 
ftone is called by the Arabians maikee j that is t« 
fay, containing; probably becaufc it contains in 
its cavity a kind of gravel, which being dried, 
and loofe on all fides, renders the ftone founding 
when it is fhaken j but it is not efiential to this 
ftone to have cavities. 

In the fame plain of Bharbelama, we find a great 
heap'of f^d, which is called the hill ofcaglc-ftones, 
becaule it is all covered with them, not in little 

pebbles 
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pebbles, but with rocks of the fame fubftance as 
the fmall eagle-ftones, this only excepted, that the 
pieces are not hollow. 


CHAP. XXX. 

Of the different kinds of fifhing in Egypt ; of 
the birds of the Nile j of the fea-horfes and 
crocodiles. 

N One but the merchants of Damiette and Ro- 
fette tranfport to the coafts of Syria the 
falt-fifh of Egypt ; and only the inhabitants 
of the banks of the lake of Manzale, Brulos, and 
Beheire, furnilh the falt-filh, exported from the 
kingdom, fince the inhabitants of the banks of 
other lakes fell only frelh fifli, which they difpofc 
of on the fpot. 

The lake of Manzale begins on the eaft, half 
a league from Damiette, formerly called Thami* 
athis, and ends at the callle Thine, formerly 
Pelufium. It is twenty-two leagues from eaft 
to weft, and five or fix bfoad from north tO 
fouth, and has a bottom which is muddy, and 
full of herbs. It is but four feet deep, or there¬ 
abouts, in any place, and is only feparated from 
the fea, by a bed of fand, which at moft is but a 
league broad, which however does not hinder the 
lake from having a communication with the fea, 
which it has to the north by three mouths, viz. 
that of Thine, which is the moft eaftern, called 
formerly the Pelufian mOuth of the Nile; by 
Eurnme Furrege, formerly called the Tanitic •, 
artd by Dibe, or Pefejuicne, formerly Mendcn- 
nefia. 


Be- 
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Bcfidfs this communication with the fea, the 
Nile falls into the lake by fcvcral channels to the 
fouth, for which reafon during two or three 
months of the year, that is to fay, during the 
fummer, which is the time of the overflowing of 
the Nile, the waters of the lake Manza’e are 
fweet, whereas in the other nine months of the 
year they are fait, and refemble the water of the 
fea. This is not furprifing •, for then the channels 
of the Nile are either dry, or fo empty of water, 
that very little runs thro* them into the lake. 

'I'he lake of Brulos, which is fifteen or eighteen 
leagues long, and four or five broad, is fituated 
l?ctwcen Damiette and Rofctte. 

The lake of Bcheire, which is at mod but feven 
leagues in circumference, is fituated between Ro- 
fcttc and Alexandria. 

Every one has not the liberty of fifhing, fincc 
this right is confined to two thoufand, each of 
whom pays about forty fhillings to the aga of the 
lake, who accounts for it to the balhaw of Cai¬ 
ro. This is not all, fince every third part of the 
ftlh, frcfh or fait, belongs to the royal treafury, 
and they pay for the reft certain duties, lo that the 
Vrholc amounts to eighty purfes a year, and the 
lake of Manzale alone brings in forty thoufand 
crowns a year to the Grand Signior. 

Jt is furprifing to fee the quantity of boats, that 
are continually employed in fifhing on the Man¬ 
zale, fince there arc no lefs than a thoufand of 
them, which arc only four fathoms long, and one 
broad, fiat bottom’d, and pointed at the flem and 
ftero. 

’fheir rpanner of fifhing is fingular, and divert¬ 
ing, fince the fiflicrmcn make an inclofure com¬ 
pos’d of rufhes, which they plant in the lake, to 
c^tch and intanglc the fifh, and then furround it 

witl\ 
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T^ith their nets, and each fiihcr is proprietor of one, 
or more of thefe inclofures. 

Sometimes they are contented to firti with a 
round net j in which cafe, before they ufe it they 
throw into the water, ten or twelve paces from 
them, a rope of two fathoms length, that has at 
one end a large ftone proper to fink it to the bot»j 
tom, and at the other a piece of wood, which 
floats on the furface j they then cover it with the 
net, while the fifli, ‘which flock to the ftone as to 
a prey, are taken in it. 

*Tis to be obferv’d, that the lake Manzale is 
full of little iflands covered with reeds, rulhes, and 
cops. To thefe iflands the filhermen carry their 
fifh, when they want to cut up, fait, and barrel 
them, but for fuch as they defign to fell frelh, 
they carry thenij to Damiette, or to the towns 
or cities about the lake. Thefe iflands are 
charming, on account of the multitude of birds 
of different colours, and furprifing beauty, and 
which only fly from one ifland to another. The 
pelican, the rice-hen, the water-hen, the coot, 
the Nile-goofe, the common duck, the green 
headed duck, the teal, the black ibis, the 
black and white ibis, the grey and white cormo¬ 
rant, the white cormorant with a red bill, the 
chevalier, the dipper, and the crane, with feveral 
other birds, are there found in great numbers. 

The fifhermen only wear a pair of drawers, and 
have the reft of the body entirely naked. 

The fifh taken in thefe three lakes may be re¬ 
duced to feven or eight forts, to wit, the queiage, 
the deaf fifh, the Jamal, the geran, the noqt, the 
karous, the mullet, and the dolphin. 

The queiage, which is the beft fifh in the lake, 
is of the fize of a (had, and green under the 
mouth. The deaf fifh and the Jamal are much 

larger 
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larger than the qtieiage, and are excellent fifti. 
The geran, the karous, and the noqt, which has 
this particular, that it is fpecfcJed, may pals for 
good fiflj, having an exquilitely fine tafte, which 
the waters of the lake Manzaie give to all the 
fifh that are in it. The dolphins fwarm in this 
Jake, erpccialiy towards the mouth, which com- 
tnunicates with the fea, and the mullets are ftili 
more numerous than the dolphins. 

They fait both the male and female mullet, 
and dry it either in the fun, or in fmoak, with 
this difference only, that they ftunetimes fell male 
mullets frefh, but never the female, becaufe as 
foon as they have made their draught, they take 
out the rocs, which renders them unfit for falc, 
fo that they are obliged to fait them. 

7'hcy alfo fait the queiage, and thefe with 
their roes are the only fpccies of fait fifh in which 
the Egyptians trade. They tranfport all thtl'e 
fpices into Syria, Cyprus, and Conftantino- 
ple i and furnifh Egypt with 'a fufficient quan¬ 
tity. 

In Egypt we find no fait fifh imported, except 
the carier, which comes from the black fea. 

The Egyptians, in exchange for their fifh, 
bring other commodities from Cyprus, fuch as 
carob-bjtan, laudanum, and wine ; from Syria, 
cotton and tobacco} from the Archipelago, 
fpongns; and from the red fea incenfc, coffee, and 
Indian 'When European merchants bring 

yellow amber and coral, the Egyptian merchants 
buy thefe goods to tranfport them to Cairo, and 
tJience into Jemen and Ethiopia. 

In this country frefh fifh is very plentiful, and the 
common food of thofe who live about the lakes. 
The heat of the climate is the reafon why they can¬ 
not Crani^rt them, a$ they do in Europe, even to 

places 
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|>lacesata fmall diftance. The inhal^ants of Cairo 
eat no frcfli fifli, except tbofe catched in the Nile, 
which generally have neither a good tafte nor n 
falutary quality, becaufe the bottom trf" the Nile is 
full of mud, on which the filb feed, and acquire 
from it a bad fmell and rclilh. Such arc the boul- 
tis, a kind of carpe, the bauri, the ba)';ird, the 
chalbe, the thorn-back, the chilon, the k bis, the 
fhad, which are the principal filh of the Nile, and 
which none but the inhabitants of Cairo would eat 

But yet there are in the Nile four kinds of filhes 
of fo exquifite a tafte and goodnefs, that formerly 
the Egyptians built temples and cities wluch they 
confccrated to their names. The fifties of this kind 
are the variole, the quechoue, the bunni, and the 
quarmond. 

The variole is of a prodigious fize, and weighs 
a hundred, and fometimes two hundred pounds. 

The quechoue is of the fize of a lhad, and has a 
very lharp fnout; and this is the oxirinchus of the 
ancients. 

The bunni is pretty large, weighs twenty or 
thirty pounds, and is the lepidolus fo much ex¬ 
tolled by the ancient Egyptians. 

The quarmond, known in authors by the name 
of phayob, is black, one of the moft vorackMH 
fifties, and fometimes as large as the bunni. 

Befides, thefc fifties are never out of fcafon, l?ut 
are found in plenty throughout the yew in the Nile. 
We mu ft add, that they are eafily caught, fince 
notwithftanding their fize, they are taken with a 
common net, as frefli water filh in Europe. 

The Egyptians might take both fea and, river 
birds; fuch as ducks, dippers, &c. with which 
the Nile is often covered ; but they are -particu¬ 
larly fond of catching ducks. For this purpolc 
the fiiherman in the night goes into the water, up 
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to the chin, having a black bonnet on his headj 
gently approaches the fowls, and when be is near 
enough, fuddenly throws a net over them. 

On the Nile there are two forts of birds found 
in a furprizing quantity, fome of which are com¬ 
mon, and well known in Europe j as the flaman, 
the ftockdove, the curlieu, the curlieu with his bill 
turned upwards, the heron with a crooked bill, 
the pelican, the crane, the fnipe, the plover, the buf- 
tard, the teal, the green headed duck, the fca 
duck, the cormorant, the dipper, &c. But the 
Egyptians do not go a fowling, and the country 
people only take ducks and coots, in gins, in 
the fame manner as they do the pelicans, but 
leave the other birds to multiply without inter¬ 
ruption. 

The ibis, the goofe with golden feathers, the 
rice or Diamettc hen, the faq-faq, known former¬ 
ly by the name of trochilus, are properly birds of 
the Nile) and if there are any of them elfcwbere, 
as in the lake of Manzalc, they originally came 
from the Nile. \ 

. No animals in the Nile, except ica-horfes and 
crocodiles, can properly be called monfters •, the 
former arc very common in the Upper-Egypt, 
efpecially towards the catara^s of the Nile, tho’ 
they arc feldom fecn about Cairo or in the Lower- 
Egypt. Thefe animals fo feldom go in troops, 
that-it is a rarity to fee two of them together i 
bcfidcs, they arc fo timorous and fwift that no¬ 
body attempts to catch them, either by ftratagem 
or otherwife. 

But this is not the cafe with refpeft to croco¬ 
diles, which may be taken two ways ; the firft of 
which is entirely fimplc. They cake the pluck 
of a cow, or a buffalo, or any other animal, 
and thro’ the bait they pafs a hook, to which they 

tic 
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'tie a long cord, one end of which is fixed on tire 
Ihore, while the other, to which the bait is fixed, 
is thrown into the Nile. As it fwims on the fur- 
tacc the crocodile catches at it, and fwallows the 
hook, after which the fifherman draws his line, 
and brings the crocodile to Ihorc, where the Ara¬ 
bians, who are ufed to fuch excrcifes, kill him. 

The other method is more dangerous, fince they 
watch the crocodile, when he is on land and fleeps 
extended on fome hillock of fand,upon which occa- 
fion one of them deals foftly behind the b.ank *, 
and when he is near enough he darts into his bread 
or belly a piece of wood armed with a harpoon, 
which is fadened to a long rope. Upon this the 
crocodile being wounded, runs to plunge himfelf 
in the Nile, and drags with him the inllrumcnt, but 
the fiflierman follows him, feizes the cord, 
draws it, and brings the monder to the fide, where 
he kills him j and in the fame manner the por- 
poifes are caught. 

The flelh ot the crocodile is white, fat, and ex- 
quifite food when young. 'I’he females never l.ay 
their eggs but on the funds; and it is remarkable, 
that their young come no fooner out of the fliell, 
than they have drength to run with great 
fwiftnefs towards the Nile, the care of the mother 
not being neceffary either to defend the offspring, 
or prevent their being taken. 

The crocodiles grow very fad, and are com¬ 
monly twenty or twenty-five feet long. Plutarch 
fa) s they live but forty years, tho^ the Arabians, 
who know them better, fay, thatfomc of them live 
a hundred. 


VoL. I. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 

Of the tree which bears wad ; of the pepper^ 
and lace a tree j of the wax produced by wild 
laurel trees. 

T he tree which bears wad, or that kind of 
fine cotton ufed to fluff cufhions, night¬ 
gowns," w-iiftcoats, counterpanes, &c. grows fpon- 
taneoufly, and without any cultivation, and the 
inhabitants of Siam ,who have much of it, call it tonn- 
ghiou. There are two fpecies of the wad-tree, the 
greater and the fmaller; the former, which is alfo 
of two forts, refcmbles a nut-tree in its form, and 
the difpofition of its branches, tho’ the trunk is 
generally higher and ftraiter, almofl: like that 
of the oak. The bark, in certain places, abounds 
with Ihort prickles, which are broad at the bafe, 
regularly difpofed, and very near each other. The 
leaves equally refemble thofe of the nut and chef- 
nut-tree, fince they always grow five and five, 
and their pedicles, which are very fhort, unite in a 
fixth common pedicle, which is often more than a 
foot long. The flower is of the form and fize of 
a moderate tulip \ but its leaves are thicker, and 
covered with a kind of rough down. The calix, 
which contains them below, is thick, and of a clear 
green intermixed with points of black} and in the 
form of that of the nut-tree, with this difference, 
that it is not denticulated above, except in three 
places. 

This defeription is common to the two fpecies 
of the large wad-trees, tho’ they differ in the fol¬ 
lowing particulars. Some bea> the flower before 

I the 
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he leaf, and others the leaf before the flower. 
The former are mofe prickly, and fuller of branches 
than the latter* bearing flowers of a citron-colour, 
■which are foft to the touch > ■whereas the others 
are rough* and of a deep red within, but pale and 
yellowilh without. In each there arifes from the 
bottom of the flower a number of filaments with 
little buds, which are in a greater or lefs number* 
but divided into four little clutters, confitting ot 
ten buds each, and ^placed at the bottom of the 
flower. Between the leaves and thefe, there is a 
fifth* compofed of fixteen of ^thefe buds, in the 
midtt of which there is a piftil a little opened 
at the top. In the others the buds are much 
more numerous, tho’ without order or diftinftion, 
and as for the fruit, or rather the cafe which contains 
the wad, it is of an oblong figure, and fefembles 
thofe angular banana figs, which the Portuguefe 
call figos carocas. 

The wad-tree of the fecond, or rather third fpecies, 
is much lefs than the other two. Its trunk and 
branches tefemblc thofe of the Egyptian thorn* and 
its leaves are of a moderate fize, of an oval figure, 
terminated in a point, and covered on both fides 
with a down that is very foft to the touch. The 
principal fibres which fhoot from the midtt of the 
leaf, are very dittimft, and well ranged * and the 
hulks which inclofe the wad are compofed of two 
tubes, terminated in points at each extremity, 
joined together* commonly nine or ten inches long, 
and as thick as a man’s little finger; but fome of 
them arc more than a foot long. When they are 
broken green* they difeharge a very white gluti¬ 
nous milk, and within them, when well prelfed. 
We find the wad, with fevcral yellow pippins of an 
oblong figure Thefe hulks hang upon woody 
X 2 pedicles, 
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pedicles, which arc only the continuations of the 
branches, which form their five little foliages on 
their furface. 

Let us now proceed to the pepper-tree, which 
is a fcandent Ihrub, and requires a fupport, for 
which reafon it is generally planted at the foot of 
fometrec, about which it may twine: for this pur- 
pofe they make ufc in Siam of a little prickly tree j 
or clfe fix near it rods, as they do in Europe 
among French beans. It’s ftem has knots like 
thofc of the vine, and the wood itfelf, when dry 
pretty much refembles vine twigs, except in the 
tafte, which is very fliarp. This ftem fends out 
on all fidcs a quantity of branches, which adhere 
to every thing they can reach, and the leaf when 
the tree is young is of an equable faint green, which 
becomes deeper as the tree grows older, tho’ the 
leaf always preferves a faint colour on the upper 
fide ; its figure is oval, but towards its extremity 
it diminiflies, and ends in a point. It has fix little 
ramifications which fpread from the middle, and 
are fo incurvated towards the bottom, and joined 
near the top in'fuch a manner as to form three ovals, 
tho’ only five of thefe ramifications are to be dif- 
tinguifhed. Thefe ramifications communicate with 
each other by a congeries of pretty large fibres, and 
the greateft leaves are about fix inches long. They 
have a pungent tafte, and the feeds before their 
maturity are green, and fix’d in a calix without a 
pedicle. They are of the form and bignefs of a 
large mufket ball, and the pepper, altho’ green, is 
very ftrong; this tree bears but little at a time, 
fo that hardly feven or eight ounces can be obtain¬ 
ed from it. 

As for the lacca, it is principally found at La- 
hos, and at Camboye, adhering to two different 

* kinds 
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kind's of trees, and certain red infefls nearly refem- 
bling ants, produce it much after the manner in 
which bees make honey, by forming little cells 
like honey-combs. Some imagine the lacca is form¬ 
ed of the excrements of thefe infedfs. while others 
aflert, that it is found about certain (htubs four or 
five feet high, whofe trunks are not above an inch or 
an inch and a half in diameter ; that it is gene¬ 
rated by a fpecies of dew, which falls every year 
in the months of June and Julyj and that certain 
red ants, fond of this dew, foon cover thole trees 
with it. Thefe two accounts, fcemingly fo diffe¬ 
rent, may, in my opinion, be reconciled, if we 
fuppofe, that thefe infefts or red ahts do not of 
this dew produce the lacca, which is a kind of 
dregs, as wax is in regard of honey, but that juice 
which is extradled from it, and ferves for thofe 
red dyes that are fo much efteemed ; and that with 
regard to lacca, they yield it either by their own 
excrements which they mix with the dew, or with 
the duft of certain flowers, or other terreftrial mat¬ 
ter, which they perhaps gather like bees, nature 
having always an unfformity in her produfti- 
ons. 

The iflands fituated between Acacia and New»- 
England, are furrounded with wild laurels, 
which in autumn bear feeds not unlike thofe of the 
juniper. They fill cauldrons with them, and boil 
them in water; in confequence of which the virgin 
w'ax fwims at the top, in proportion as the water 
boils. From half a fextier of thefe feeds they ob¬ 
tain near four pounds of wax, which tho’ very pure 
and beautiful, is neither foftnor yielding. After 
fome trial it has been found, that by mixing with it 
an equal quantity of the fuet, either of beef, mutton, 
or lamb, they may make fine wax-candles, which are 
no lefs firm than ufeful. With twcnty-foyi 
X 3 pounds 
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pounds of wax, they can make two hundred 
tandlrs above a foot long. There is fuch a num¬ 
ber of thefe laurels in the woods, and on the fhores 
ol the fea, that a fingle perfon may inadayeafi- 
ly gather two fextiers of thefe feeds, which hang 
in duffers on the branches of the trees. 


C H A P. XXXII. 

OJ the javage Natches, tbeir religiotiy laivs^ 
iijj'mblies, and fefiivah j form f their go~ 
'•eernment j ceremonies of their marriages and 
funerals ; their manner of car 7 ~ying on ’war j 
their marches, encampments, atid method of 
entertaining the atnbajj'adors nvho come to treaf 
ofpeace. 


HE favage Natches live on the right of the 
i. river Miffiflippi, about a hundred leagues 
from its mouth, and are the only people on that 
continent who feem to have a national religion, 
which in a good many refpedfs refembles that of 
the ancient Romans. They have a temple full of 
fuch idols as reprefent the different figures of thofe 
men and animals for whom they have the pro- 
foundeft veneration. Their temple is about an 
hundred feet in circumference, has a door four 
feet high and three broad, but is without any win¬ 
dows. The roof of the edifice is covered with 
three marts laid oVer each other, to hinder 
the rain from huriing the walls. On the bat¬ 
tlement are three wooden eagles, painted red, yel- 
iqw, and white, and before the door is a fort of 
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ihed, where the guardian of the tempj[e lodges, and 
round the whole there are palifades,^ on the points 
of which they fix the heads of thole whom they 
have made captives in war. ^ 

Within the temple there are Ihclves placed at a 
proper diftance from each other, on which are 
placed oval bafkets made of reeds, wherein are in- 
-cluded the bones of their dcceafed chiefs, and 
near them thofe of the viftims who have deftroyed 
themfelves to follow their mafters into the other 
world. Upor) another Ihelf are feveral bafkets ele¬ 
gantly painted, and us'd as repofitories for their 
idols. 

In this temple they prefcrve a perpetual fire, and 
take care to prevent its flaming, for which rcafon they 
only ufe the dry wood of the nut-tree, or the oak, 
and the elders are obliged in their turns to bring a 
large billet into the inclofure of the palifade. 
The number of guardians for the temple is fixed, 
and they fcrve quarterly, fo that he who is upon du¬ 
ty is like a centinel under the Ihed, from whence 
he fees whether the fire is in danger of going out, 
and keeps it in by two or three great logs, which 
burn only at the extremity, and are never put up¬ 
on each other, to prevent the flaming. 

None of the women, except the fillers of the 
great chief, have the liberty of entering into the 
temple, which is alfo . forbidden to the vulgar, 
even when they bring food for thejmanes of their re¬ 
lations, whofe bones are depofited in it Thefe aliments 
are given to the guardian, who carries them to the 
Ilde of the bafket, where the bones are depofited j 
and this ceremony only lafts for a month, after 
which the dilhes are placed on the palifades, and 
left to the wild beaft-a. 

The fun is the principal objedl of their-worlhip, 
and their chief takes upon him the title of brother to 

X 4 the 
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the fun, and has a defpotic power over the people. 
His cottage is built on an eminence, and is of the 
fame figure with the temple. Every morning he 
honours the le’i'y of his elder brother, and falutes 
him with feveral fliouts when he appears above the 
horizon, after which he orders them to light his 
great pipe, and makes an offering to him of the 
three firft blafts 5 then raifing his hands above his 
head, and turning from the eaft to the weft, he 
pretends to Ihew him the courfe he is to fteer. On 
entering this cottage we fee feveral beds on the 
left, but on the right only that of the grand chief, 
adorned with feveral paintings. This bed is in- 
clofed by a pal i fade of canes, is made of very 
Jiard rufiies, and has only a fquare log of wood 
which ferves for a pillow. In the midft of the 
cottage we fee a fmall ftone, and none muft ap- 
^ proach the bed till he has gone round this ftone. 
Thofe who enter make their falutations by fhouts, 
and advance to the center of the hut, without 
looking to the right, where the chief is *, after 
whiph they make a fecond falutation, raifing their 
hands above their heads, and Ihouting three times. 
If it is a perfon whom the chief reipedis, he an- 
■fwers by a gentle figh, and makes him a fign to 
fit down, on which occafion they thank him for 
his politenefs, by ;.nother lliout. Upon each que- 
ftion propos’d by the chief, they give a fhout be¬ 
fore tirey anfwer j and when they take leave they 
give one continued Ihout, till they are out of his 
prefence. 

When the great chief dies, they pull down his 
cottage, and build another for his fucceffor. The 
Hatches believe the foul’s immortality, and fay, 
when they leave this world, they arejgoing to in¬ 
habit another, and be rewarded or punifhed in it. 
The rewards they expeft confift chiefly in feaftings, 

and 
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and their punilhment in the privation of all plea- 
furcs. They fo implicity obey the will of their 
chief, that none of them dare refufe him his 
head, if he demands it. One of their principal 
articles of religion, efpecially among the domel- 
tics of the chief, is to honour his funeral, by dying 
with him, in order to ferve him in the other world, 
where they hope to enjoy the moft exalted happi- 
nefs in the retinue of their chief. 

To form an idea of this ftrange ceremony, we 
mull confidcr, that as foon as the prefumptive 
heir of the great chief is born, each family which 
has a fucking child, mull pay him homage, and 
they chufe always among thefe children a certain 
number, who are defigncd for the iVrvice of the 
young prince *, and when they are of a competent 
age, they give them an employment adapted to 
their talents Some of them paJs their lives either 
in hunting or filhing for the lervice of his table ; 
others are employed in agriculture, and others only 
wait upon him in publick. If he happens to die, 
all his clomettics facrilice themfelves with pleafure 
to follow fo dear a mailer, put on their bed 
cloaths, go to a place oppofite to the temple, 
where the people are alfemblcd, and after having 
danced and fung a long time, they put round their 
necks a rope of oxes hair, with a noofe, and im¬ 
mediately the proper officers flrangle them, ex¬ 
horting them all the time to meet their mailers 
again, and cake in the other world more honour¬ 
able employments than thofe they have occupied 
here below. 

The fame ceremony is alfo obferved on the deatli 
cf the brothers andfifters of the grand chief-, and all 
his wives fuffer themfelves to be ftrangled, that 
they may follow him, unlefs they have chil- 
jlren at tte bread, tho* fome of thenfl feck for 

nurfes. 
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nurfes, or ftrangle their children, not to lofe the 
right of facrificing themfelves. 

The government is hereditary, tho’ it is not the 
fon of the reigning chief that fucceeds his fa¬ 
ther, but the fon of his filler, or of the firft 
princefs of the blood, which policy is founded on 
the known incontinencyof their wives; for they 
are not fure, fay they, that the children of their 
wives are of the royal blood, whereas the fon of 
the fifter of the grand chief is at leaft fo on the fide 
of the mother. 

The princelTes of the blood never marry any 
but perfons of a low condition, and have only one 
hufband ; but they have the liberty to divorce 
him when they pleafc, and chufe another in the 
nation, provided he is not of the fame family. If 
the hulband is unfaithful to the marriage-bed, the 
princefs immediately orders hia brains to be knock¬ 
ed out, but Ihe is not funjeA to the fame law ; for 
fhe may have as many lovers as Ihe pleafes, with¬ 
out the hulband daring to rnutter one word ; in 
her prefence he behaves with the highell refpedl, 
never eats with her, and falutes her with Ihouts, as 
all her domeftics do, fo that the only pie,afure he 
enjoys, is to be exempted from labour. 

The great chief nominates perfons to all the 
confiderable employments of Hate ; fuch as gene¬ 
rals ; the two mailers of ceremonies in the temples ; 
the other two officers who prefide over the cere¬ 
monies obferved when llrangers come to treat of 
peace ; the infpeftor of all public works ; four 
others appointed to regulate the feafls in which the 
nation, and thofe llrangers who come to vifit 
them, are entertained. 

Every year the people aflemble to fow a vaft 
field with Indian corn, beans, pumpkins, and 
melons, and they meet in the faipe manner to reap 

them. 
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them. Every fummer, towards the end of July, the 
people affemble by order of the grand chief, to 
aflift at the great feaft, which continues three 
days and three nights. Some bring game, and 
others fifli, on which occafion they dance almofl; 
perpetually. The great chief and his fifter are in 
an elevated apartment, which is covered with 
leaves, from whence they contemplate the joy of 
their liibjefts. The princes and princeffes, and 
thofe of diftingihfhcd rank, are pretty near the 
chief, to whom they pay their refpeds and fub- 
miflions by a great number of ceremonies. 

Nothing can be imagined fimpler than the ce¬ 
remonies of their marriages; for when a young 
fellow intends to marry, he mufb fpeak to the fa¬ 
ther of the girl, or elfe he being abfent or dead, 
tp the eldeil brother : they agree for the price to 
be paid in ikins or merchandize, and tho* a girl 
has been a proflitute, they do not refufe her on 
that account, provided they think that flie will 
change her conduct when (he is married. As for 
the relations of the girl, their only care is to in¬ 
form themfelves whether the lover is a good hunter, 
a fkillul warrior, or an excellent husbandman, 
fince thefe qualities confiderably diminifli the price 
of the girl. When the parties are'agreed, the 
bridegroom goes a hunting with his friends, and 
when he has got as much game or fifh as will re¬ 
gale the two families, they goto the bride’s houfe, 
where the new married couple, who eat on the 
fame plate, arc particularly waited on. The repaft 
being over, the new married man prefents a pipe 
to the relations of his wife, and then to his own, 
after which the company retires ; and the next day 
the hufband leads bis wife to his father’s, where 
they itay till the family has built them a cottage. 


Their 
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Their laws permit the Natches to have as many 
wives as they pleale •, but the commoa people have 
generally but one] or two. The heads have more, 
bccaufe by the privilege of having their fields culti¬ 
vated by the people without any wages, the number 
of their wives is no burden to them. They content 
themfelves with fending for the father of the girl 
they have a mind to marry, and declare they rank 
her with their other wives the marriage is thus at 
onec compleated, and tho* they have fcvcral wives, 
only two or three ftay in the cottage •, while the 
others live with their parents, and their hufbands vi- 
fit them when they pleafe. 

At certain times of the moon the favages do not 
cohabit with their wives, and the men are fo little 
inclined to jealoufy, that they fometiincs lend a wife 
to a friend, which indifference arifes from the liberty 
they have of clianging their wives when they pleafe, 
tlio’ after a child is horn, nothing but death can fe- 
parate them. 

When this nation makes a levy for a war, the 
chief of the party fixes two ftandards, which are 
two red poles adorned with plumes, arrows, and 
axes of the fame colour, and thefe poles are full of 
iron fpikes towards the quarter, on which they de- 
fign to make war. Thole who intend to enter into 
the army, after having bedaubed themfelves with 
fcvcral colours, come to harangue the general, 
and this harangue confifts in a thoufand protefta- 
tions of fervice, by which they alfure him they 
arc extremely glad to learn under fo Ikilful a warrior, 
the noble art of fcalping, and that for his fake they 
neither arc afraid of hunger, nor the fatigues to 
which they may be expos’d. 

When a competent number of foldjers prelent 
themfelves, he orders a certain potion prepar’d at 
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his houfc, which they call the medicine of war, 
and which is an emetic compos’d of a root, which 
they boil in great cauldrons of water. Sometimes 
about three hundred of the foldicrs fit round the 
cauldron, and each has a large quantity of this 
liquor given him, which they fwallow at one 
draught, and vomit it up with fuch violent efforts, 
that they are heard at a confiderable diftanec. 

After this ceremony, the general fixes the day of 
departure, that each may prepare ncceffiry provi- 
fion for the campaign, during which interval the 
foldiers repair evening and morning to the rendez¬ 
vous, where, after dancing and recounting their ex¬ 
ploits, they fing the fong of death. 

But thefe bravocs are fo fuperftitious, that after 
all thefe ceremonies, they ftop their march all on a 
fudden, if they but hear a dog howl in a particular 
manner. 

In their expeditions they always march in files, 
and four or five of the beft pioneers go about a quar¬ 
ter of a league before the main body of the army, to 
obferve the pofture and difpofition of the enemy. 
They encamp every evening an hour before fun-fet, 
and lye about a great fire, every o."!e having his 
arms by him ; but before they encamp they take 
care to difperfe twenty foldiers to the difiance of 
half a league from the camp, to prevent their being 
furprifed. They never place centinels in the night¬ 
time ; but as foon as they have Tapped, extiiiguilh 
all the fires. They alfo fix on a fpot where they 
are to rally, in cafe they fhould be attacked, and 
routed in the night. 

As the generals always carry along with them their 
idols, or what they fcall their fpirits, carefully in- 
clofed in fkins, in the evening they hang them up 
on a little red pole, which they incline a little, that 

it 
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it may point to the enemy, and the foldicfs before 
they go to fleep, with their ax in handj pals one 
^fter another dancing before thefe pretended fpirit?, 
and making great menaces towards the quarter of 
their enemies. 

When the army is confiderablc, and enters the 
enemy’s country, they march in five or fix columns^ 
and have many fpies •, and if they perceive that 
their march is difeovered, they commonly return, 
and only a fmall company of about twenty, feparate 
from the army, to furprife any ftragglers from the 
villages, and on their return they rejoice, on account 
of the number of the fcalps they have brought with 
them. If they have brought any (laves, they make 
them fing and dance feme days before the temple -, 
after which they make a prefent of them to the 
relations of thofe who have been killed in the war, 
who weep during this ceremony, and drying up their 
tears with the fcalps, pay great refpeft to the Ibldiers 
who have brought thefc flaves, whofe miferable 
lot it is CO be burnt. 

I'hc Natches, as all the other people of Loui- 
fiana, diltinguifli by particular names thofe who have 
killed a greater or a fmaller number of enemies, 
and to deferve the name of a great manfiaycr, a 
perfon muft have taken ten flaves, or fcalped twen¬ 
ty licads. I'hofc who have made tlicir firft flave, 
or fcalped their nrft head, do rot for fometime after 
their return, cither lye with their wives, or eat any 
flefli, but tnuft live on filh and broth for fix months. 
If they flioulJ negled to keep this faft, they believe 
the foul of him they have (lain would dclboy them 
by incantation, that they Ihoukl never more gain any 
more advantages over their enemies, and that the 
leaft wounds would prove mortal. 

They take great care, that the general fliould 
never e.xpolc his life ui battlcj and if he (hould be 
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killed, the heads of his party, and other principal 
warriors are put to death at their return ; but fuch 
examples never happen, by the precautions taken 
to prevent this calamity. 

This nation, as all others, has its phyficians, who 
are generally old men, whofe art confifts in feveral 
pieces of legerdemain. They dance, fing, fmoke, 
fwallow the fumes of tobacco, and put themfelves 
into fuch violent contorfions, that tho’ they are quite 
naked, and muft fufi'er cold, their mouth is always 
full of froth. They have a little kind of bafker, 
wherein they pretend to carry their fpirits, that is to 
fay, little roots of different kinds, the heads of 
owls, little packets of wild beafts hair, fome ani¬ 
mals teeth, feveral pebbles and ftones, with other 
frivolous things, and pretend to faff, while they 
cure the fick. 

They feem perpetually to invoke what they have 
got in the bafket for the recovery of the patient, 
and fome of them have a certain root, which by its 
fmell renders ferpents ftupid, and lays them afleep. 
After they have well rubbed their hands and body 
with this root, they will hold thefe animals with¬ 
out fearing their bite, which is mortal, while others 
make an incifion with a flint in the part affefted, 
and fuck out all the blood they can ; and in fpit- 
ing it out on a plate, they difeharge along with it 
a little piece of wood, or ft raw, or leather, which 
they had concealed under their tongue, and then 
defiring the relations of the patient to take notice 
of it; behold, fay they, the qaufe of the diforder. 
Thefe phyficians are always paid beforehand ; and 
if the patient recovers, their profit is confiderable •, 
but if he dies, they are fure to have their brains 
beat out by the relations or friends of tlie deceafed. 
This practice prevails univerfally, and the relations 

of 
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of the phyfician find no fault, nor teftify any rc- 
fcntmeiit. 

The fame happens to other jugglers, who under¬ 
take to procure rain or fine weather. Thefe arc 
commonly idle old men, who difliking the la¬ 
bour reqiiifite for hunting, fifliing, and the culti¬ 
vation of the land, exerciie this hazardous profeflion 
to maintain theif families. Towards the fpring, 
this nation tax themfelves to obtain of thefe jug- 
gleis a favourable feed and harveft time; and if it 
is confidcrable, they gain in proportion ; but if 
otherwife, they feize them and knock their brains 
out. Thus they who engage in this profeflion, 
rifk their lives for a precarious fubfiftence; but in 
other refpefts their life is very idle, having nothing 
to do but faft and dance with a pipe or feed 
in their mouth, which is full of water, and pierc¬ 
ed at the end like a watering-pan, which they blow 
into the air towards that quarter where the thickeft: 
clouds appear. They hold in one hand their firiou- 
er, which is a kind of coral, and in the other 
their fpirits, which they prefent to the clouds, call- 
ing upon them to burft upon their fields. 

If they want fine weather, they make not ufe of 
thefe pipes, but get upon the tops of their cottages, 
and with one of their arms extended make a fign 
to the clouds, puffing with all their ftrength, that 
it may not hover over their lands, but difp'erfe ; and 
when the cloud is difperfed according to their wiffi, 
they fing and dance about their fpirits, which they 
place properly on a pillow. On this occafion they 
redouble their falling; and when the cloud is paflT- 
cd, they fwallow the fmoak of tobacco, and make 
an oftcring of their pipes to heaven. 

Tho’ they (hew no mercy to thefe knaves when 
their pretended power has no tffcdl, yet the profit 
they glia when they happen to fucceed, isfo great, 
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ihat there are a great number of thefe favage.w.io 
arc regardlefs of the danger. We Ihould obfer/c, 
that he who undertakes to procure rain, never en¬ 
gages to procure fair weatherj fince another fpccies 
of quacks enjoy this privilege, and when they are 
afked the reafon, they anfwer, their fpirits have buc 
the power of obtaining one of the two. 

When one of thefe favages dies, his relations la* 
ment over him a day, and then cover him with 
his heft deaths ; that is, they paint his hair and 
face, and adorn him with his plumages, then car¬ 
ry him to the grave defigned for him, placing at 
his fide his arms, a kettle, and viduals. For a 
month, his relations go at break of day, and at 
the approach of night, to weep for half an hour 
over the grave, every one mentioning his degree 
of confanguinity j if it is a father of a family, the 
widow bawls out, my dear hufband, how much I 
bewail the lofs of thee j the children fay, my be¬ 
loved father-, fome, my uncle ; fome, mycoufin, 
&c. The neareft relations continue this ceremony 
for three months, cut off their hair to denote their 
forrow, ceafe to paint their bodies, and never go 
to a place of diverfion. 

When any foreign nation comes to treat of 
peace with the favage Natches, couriers are fent to 
give notice of the day and hour of their entrance. 
The great chief gives orders to the mailer of the ce- 
temonies, to prepare all things for this grand tranf- 
aftion, and they begin by nominating thofe who are 
to maintain the ftrangers daily i for the chief is never 
at this expence, but always his fubjeds. They 
then clear the roads, fwcep their cottages, plaije 
benches in a great hall, which is on the elevated 
ground of the chief, at the fide of his cottage. 
His feat, which is on an elevation, is painted and 
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adorned, and the bottom is covered with large 
macs. 

The day on which the ambaffadors make their 
entry, all the nation affembles, and the matter of 
the ceremonies places the princes, the heads of vil¬ 
lages, and the elders of families, near the grand 
chief. When the ambaffadors come, and are fifty 
paces from the great chief, they ttoop, and fing 
the fong of peace ; and this embaffy generally 
confifts of thirty men, and fix women. Six of the 
fineft perfonages, and who have the bell voices, 
march firtt, and are followed by others, who fing 
likewife, regulating the cadences with their coral, 
while the fix women form the treble. 

When the chief bids them approach,they advance; 
and thofe who have the pipes fing, and dance with 
great agility, turning round each other, and 
fometimes appearing in front, but always with 
violent motions, and extraordinary contorfions. 
When they are come into the circle, they dance 
about the chair, on which the grand chief is feated, 
rub thcmfelvcs with their pipes from head to foot, 
and then fail back to thofe of their train. They fill 
with tobacco one of their pipes, and holding fire 
in one hand, they advance in a body to the chief, 
and defire him to fmoke. They blow the firtt 
mouthful of the fmoke up into the air, the next 
towards the earth, and the others round the ho¬ 
rizon : After which they without ceremony prefent 
the pipe to the princes, and all the chiefs. 

This ceremony being over, the ambaffadors, 
in fi^n of the alliance, go and rub their hands 
upon the breatt of the chief, and rub thcmfelvcs 
all over the body ; after which they place their 
pipes before the chief upon fmall forks. The am- 
taffador who is charged particularly with the or¬ 
ders of his nation, harangues for a lull hour, and 
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when he has done, they make a fign to the ftran- 
gers to fit down upon feats ranged near the grand 
chief, who anfwers them in a difeourfe of the 
fame length: after which, the matter of the cere¬ 
monies lights a great pipe, or tube of peace, and 
makes the ttrangers fmoke, who fwallow the fumes 
of the tobacco. The great chief afks them if 
they are well, while others about him Ihew them 
the fame politenefs ■, after which they are conduced 
to a cottage prepared for them, where they are re¬ 
galed. 

In the evening, about fun-fet, the ambafladors with 
their pipe or reed in hand go to meet the grand 
chief, and taking him on their fhoulders, carry 
him to their own tent or cottage, where they fpread 
a large Ikin, upon which he fits him down. 
One of them places h'mfelf behind him, and put¬ 
ting his hands upon his Ihoulders, agitates his 
whole body, while the others, feated in a circle on 
the earth, fing their noble exploits. After this ce¬ 
remony, which is performed evening and morning, 
for four days, the great chief returns to his own a- 
bode, and when he pays the latt vifitto the ambaf- 
fadors, they fix in the ground a ttake or pole, at the 
foot of which they fit down; the foldiers of the 
nation put on their fine drefles, dance, and ttrike 
the pole, and relate in turn their martial aftions; 
they then make prefents to the ambaffadors, which 
confitt in cauldrons, axes, gun-powder, ball, &c. 

The following day the ambafladors are permit¬ 
ted to walk all over the village, which they could 
not do before 5 after which they every evening 
entertain them with Ihews, that is to fay, the men. 
and women in their bett drelTesmeet in the market¬ 
place, and dance till midnight ; and when they 
are ready to return, the matters of the ceremonies 
furnilh them with provifions neceffary for their 
Y 2 voyage. 
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voyage. Such arc the ceretnonies, fuch the gC"' 
nius of the favage Natcbes. 


CHAP. XXXIII. 

# 

7he fingular dexterity of the Chinefe in imitating 
Jruits, infeSls, and butterflies ; the flit ub that 
furnijfhes the matter of which thefe flowers are 
made ; colours laid on them, and the manner 
of giving them their luflre. 

T he Chinefe workmen, efpecially thofe in 
the palace, manage filk with great inge¬ 
nuity, and know how to paint with a pencil ail 
kinds of leaves upon paper. They rcfemble pret¬ 
ty much thole embroidered papers which are alike 
on both fides. 

Thefe flowers which fo nearly refemble nature, 
are neither made of filk, nor any kind of ftulF, 
nor paper, but of a reed, or fpecies of cane, 
tho’ they neither employ its bark nor root, which 
fccmingly might be divided into fmall Ihrcds. 

But we muft firfl; know what this reed or llirub 
is which affords this fubftance. 

The tong-tfao, or fhrub of which we nowfpeak, 
grows in the moft lliady and covered places. They 
have likewife given it the name of tongt-mou, be- 
caufe, according to the Chinefe phyficians, it is 
aperitive, laxative, proper to open the pores, and 
remove obftruftions. This fhrub grows on the de¬ 
clivity of mountains, and its leaves refemble 
thofe of the palma chrifti: The middle of its trunk 
is full 9f a white medullary fubftance, which is 
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V£ry light, fmooth, and agreeable to the eye j fo 
that the ladies make ornaments of it. 

This plant grows more than a fathom high, 
and its leaves, fays a famous Chinefe author, re- 
femble thofe of the water lily, but are more oily: 
there is in the middle of the trunk within a kind 
of wood like a reed, a very white fubftance, which 
is not fo clofc as the flelh of a melon but is as 
fmooth, andlefs fpongeous than the marrow or pith 
of other trees, efpecially that of elder. This light 
body is a mean betwixt wood and common pith. 
When thefe reeds are tender, they boil them, and 
make a fyrup. The infpiflated juice which ap¬ 
proaches in confiftence to foft eleftuaries, fuch as 
that of treacle, or turpentine, is fweet, agreeable, 
and if mixed with fruits, gives them a better and 
more exquifite tafte. 

Its ftem is divided, fays the fame author, like 
the bamboo, by different knots, which have be¬ 
twixt each two of them twigs or tubes of a foot 
and a half long, which are largcft near the root of 
the plant. They cut this fhrub every year, and 
the next it fhoots out again. Topreferve the pith 
from moifture, which is pernicious to it, you muft 
keep it inclofed in a dry place, without which pre¬ 
caution it cannot be ufed. 

Perhaps fome may imagine, that the tong-tfao 
is the fame with the papyrus which grows in 
marihes and ditches about the Nile, fix cubits 
high, and from the ftalk of which the ancients ex- 
traded the pith, and made a kind of liquor of it, 
with which they walk’d the leaves they defigncd 
to write on. It muft be granted they extrad from 
the pith of tong-tfao a kind of leaf, which at firft 
one would miftakc for paper; but this leaf is very 
different from that of the papyrus, ftnee they agree. 

Y 3 iji 
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in nothing but in this, that their woody parts arc 
equally inflammable. 

The medicinal qualities attributed to the tong- 
tfao, will perhaps make it be lojktd upon as a 
kind of a medullary elder tree. 

If thefe hints could enable us to find out in Eu¬ 
rope a flirub like to that which furniflies the Chi- 
nefe with the matter of which their artificial flowers 
tremade, it would not be difficult for an European 
to imitate, or even furpafs the Chinefe artifts in this 
particular, fmcc fuch a one would be able to apply 
more delicately agreeable colours to a fubftance 
that is adapted to receive them, and to preferve 
them in their vivacity and brightnefs; but this art 
of the Chinefe deferves explanation. 

The firft operation of reducing thefe Hicks of 
pith into leaves of a fine delicate texture, is not the 
work of thofe who make the flowers, fince they are 
brought prepared from the province of Kianguan, 
and might be taken, as I have faid, for true reams 
of paper, cut into fuch a form, with a particular 
intention. 

A piece of pith thicker or longer, as they would 
have the leaves broader or narrower, is put upon a 
plate of copper between other two plates ; and at 
the fame time that they make it Aide gently with 
one hand between the two plates, with the other, 
and an inftrument not unlike a fhocmakcr’s knife, 
they raife off a fine furface, which feparates, juft 
as we take off with a plane thin lhavings from a 
piece of fmooth wood. What is thAs taken off 
from the pith refcfliblcs large rolls of paper, or 
very fine parchment, and is made up in parcels, 
which the workmen ufe for their artificial flowers i 
but it muft be obferved, that to hinder thefe films 
or pcllicules of the pith from tearing in handling 
them, cither iq painting or cutting them, they 
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muft be dipped in water by plunging them, and 
drawing them out inftantly; and this intention 
might be alfo anfwered by leaving them fome time 
before the operation in a cool and moift place j 
fo that by means of either of thefc precautions, 
there is no fear of their breaking or feparating. 

There is another obftrvation to be made upon 
the colours th«y apply •, for the Chinefe painters 
employ none but foft colours i which have neither 
gum, nor mercury, nor cerufs, nor alum, nor vi¬ 
triol, in their compofition. Thefe are a fort of 
water colours, and confequently not the ftrongeft. 
We fee in the places where their workmen are em¬ 
ployed, fcveral little leaves to which they have 
given different dyes, which are, as it were, the 
preparation for other colours, which different pain¬ 
ters are to apply to them, that they may reprefent 
nature. Tho’ this labour, when confiderable ex- 
pence has been laid out on it, is delicate and va¬ 
luable, yet their works are not generally fold dear, 
tho’ more than a day is required to finilh the 
fmalleft flowers with their ftems and leaves. They 
give them the different figures they ought to have, 
by preffing them on the palm of the hand with in- 
ftruments made for that purpofe. It is with fine 
pincers that the workmen take hold of them, and 
join them with the glue called nomi, which is a 
kind of rice well boiled and thickened. The heart* 
of flowers, for example, of rofes, are made of the 
fine filaments of flax that are delicate and coloured, 
and the little heads of thefe filaments are formed 
of the fame fubfiance. 

The Chinefe workmen give a luftre to the flowers 
by applying the pellicules of tong-tfao already 
painted on melted wax, but they muft ufe a great 
deal of art and attention, that the wax be neither 
too hot, nor cold •, fince either of thefe inconve- 
y 4 nienccs 
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nlences would fpoil the whole work. They muft 
likewii" chufe a fcrene day ; becaufe rainy weather 
is not proper for fuch performances. They have 
an eafier method, which is to dip a pencil in melt¬ 
ed wax, to pal's it lightly over the leaf, and rub it 
with a linen cloth. 

It is with the pith or marrow of the fame tree, 
that they imitate perfectly fruits, the fmall infeffs 
which adhere to them, and efpecially butterflies, 
than which nothing can be imagined more natural. 
They execute their defigns in the following man¬ 
ner : if they want to form a peach fo as to re- 
femble nature, with pieces ofcanesfinely fplit they 
make the body of the work, which they fill with 
a pafle compofed of the fawings of that odoriferous 
•wood, of which they make their perfume flicks, 
mixing with it the faw-dufl: of an old peach-tree, 
which gives the painted fruit the fmell of a peach. 
Then they apply the llcin, which confills in on? 
or two leaves of the tong-tfao, which reprefent the 
fkin of a peach much more naturally than filk, or 
the bcfl prepared wax •, after which they give the 
proper colours and fhadings. 

But moft commonly they take little flicks, or 
pieces of the pith of cane or common reeds, which 
they mix with flrong glue, and of this make the 
body of the fruit; after finifhing it with the feif- 
fars, they put on a layer of odoriferous pafle ; and 
■«'hen all is dry, they apply a leaf of paper, which 
they cover with the leaves of tong-tfao *, after 
which they paint the fruit, wax it, and make it 
glolTy, by rubbing it with a linen cloth. 

The wings of the butterflies, which are fo art¬ 
fully imitated, that one would take them for natural, 
are made by the fame art as the leaves of certain 
flowers, and thefe are the butterflies, which are call¬ 
ed in the Chinefe language yefer, or flying leaves. 

• Some 
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^omc of them have fuch ihining colours, and arc 
lb variegated, that they may be called flying 
flowers*, and indeed they are always produced ih 
the fineft flower gardens. 

There is a lemon in China, unknown in Eu¬ 
rope, which is much efteemed for its beauty and 
fmell, is very fweet, and may be kept a long time. 
They candy it with fugar, and it is an excellent 
fweetmeat. Its uncommon lhape makes the Chi- 
nefe call it focheou, which fignifies the hand of 
the godFo, fince it refembles the fingers when 
clinched. The workmen, who imitate this fruit 
with the pith of tong-tfao, put fome wires under 
the matter which form the fingers, and give them 
the due proportion. This fruit is of a furprifing 
figure, and is fometimes of the fize of the largeft 
lemon. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 

Situation and extent of the lejfer I'artary ^ the 
authority and revenues of the kan \ manners^ 
cuftomSy and religion of the Tartars^ whether 
called PrecopSy NogaiSy CircaJfianSy or KaU 
mouchs. 

T he kan of the iefler Tartary is matter of 
a large country, and is looked upon as the 
hereditary heir eff the Turkifli empire, in default 
of heirs male of the Ofmans. Notwithftanding 
thefe pompous titles, he is but a vaffal of the 
grand fignior, who cttabliflies, and depofes him 
arbitrarily, yet always (hews him fo much refpeft. 
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as never to put him to death, but only fubftitute a 
prince of the blood in his (lead. 

Thcfe princes of the blood of Tartary, who 
are called fultans, are not excluded from public 
affairs, and fhut up like thofe of Turky, fince 
they have great places, and each his palace and 
equipage. The dignity of their birth procures 
them many friends, who are devoted to their in- 
tereft and fortunes, which often produces commo¬ 
tions in the ftate, and would caufe more if their 
fultans were rich, who indeed are commonly very 
indigent. 

The kanhimfelf has a fmall revenue for a fove- 
reign prince, fince the rents of his own lands, a 
part of the taxes, and fome fmall perquifites, are 
very near his whole income -, tho’ it is true, he 
has not occafion to live in anexpenfive manner ; his 
guard, which confifts of about two thoufand men, 
is maintained at the grand fignior’s cxpence, fo 
that his greateft armies coft him nothing, cither in 
levying or maintaining. The Tartars are all fol- 
diers, and the place of rendezvous is no fooncr 
affigned, than they come at the day appointed 
with arms, horfes, and all provifions. The hope 
of booty, and the liberty of plundering, are their 
recompence. 

The Tartars fubjeft to the kan are called by the 
different names of Precops, Ncgais, Circaffians, 
and Kalmouchs. The Precopian Tartars are thofe 
<vho inhabit the great peninfula of Krimea, which 
was the Chcrfonefus Tauricus of the ancients. 
Geographers make it about feventy or eighty 
leagues long, and about fifty broad. Its figure 
nearly refembles a triangle, the bafe of which 
to the fouth confifts of a chain of high mountains, 
which run eight oi* ten leagues high into the 
country. The two fides are fpacious open plains, 

where 
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where the winds blow with uncommon violence. 

In all the Krimea there are not above fix or feven 
cities, which deferve the name: Bagchfara, KafFa, 
Karalbu, Guelo, Orkapi, and the fortrefs of Yeg- 
nikalee : Bagchfara, the capital of the country, and 
the common refidence of the kan, is fituated ia 
the midft of his territories, and is a city confift- 
ing of about a thoufand houfes, ill built and ill 
tenartted. 

The foil, tho’ naturally good, is not univerfally 
cultivated, but fuch parts as are taken any care 
of, produce excellent corn. The gardens and paf- 
turage take up a great part of the ground, and ri¬ 
vulets are wanting in the plains, but are fupplied by 
many deep wells, that plentifully fupply fcveral vil¬ 
lages with water. The climate would be fufficient- 
ly temperate, were it not for theimpetuoms winds; 
for in winter the raging north wind is hardly fup- 
portable. 

The Precopian Tartars are of a middling ftature, 
well made, and have very robuft conftitutions. 
They are accuftomed betimes to fuffer hunger and 
thirft, heat and cold ; they content themfelves 
with little, when they have but little ; and when 
the fancy takes them, they readily run into the 
greateft excelTw. Their language is a Turkifli 
jargon, as ill pronounced as French by an igno¬ 
rant Swifs; and their religion is Mahometifm, ac¬ 
cording to the Turkifh creed. 

Tho’ the plurality of wives is allowed, few of 
them have more than one, but rather chufc to 
keep good horfes for the purpofes of war. Tho’ 
their law forbids them to drink wine, yet they 
make very free with it, when they can get it, and 
fay it is juftly forbidden men of letters, and calm 
life, fuch as lawyers, clergymen, merchants, &c. 
but that it gives courage to the foldiers, fuch as 

they 
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they all are. When tliey have it not, they fupply 
the want of it with a very ftrong and intoxicat¬ 
ing liquor made of four milk, and fermented 
millet, which they call bofa. Their common food 
is flelh, milk, and a pafte which they make of 
millet meal fteeped in water. They eat neither 
roots nor pot-herbs, which, they fay, are the food 
of beafts. Horfe-flefli is a delicate repaft for them, 
and their manner of cooking it, is to broil it a 
little on the coals, or if they are on a journey, to 
heat it under their faddles; and when they have 
with this a little mares milk, they think their re¬ 
paft delicious. The Precopians have two great 
faults, fince they are impudent lyars, and extreme¬ 
ly felfilh. In the time of war they can raife frorn 
twenty to thirty thoufand men. 

The Nogais Tartars wander in the defarts, like the 
ancient Scythians, whofe favagenefs and brutality 
they have ftill retained. I'lieir country begins at 
the ifthmus of Krimea, and extends itfelf over im- 
menfe tracks in Europe and Afia, from the Bud- 
ziak to the river Koubam, which feparates them 
jVom the Circaflian Tartars. The Nogais are na¬ 
turally barbarous, cruel, revengeful, mifehievous 
neighbours, and worfe guefts. All this is feen in 
the air o/ their countenances, which are hideous 
and deformed. They are born blind, and do not 
fee for feveral days. Their language has not fqch 
a Mixture of the Ttirkifh, as that of the Precopians; 
and they have not amongft them either villages, 
towns, or fixed habitations, fince their houfes are 
covered waggons, in which they tranfport their 
baggage and families. When they have a mind 
to ftop in any part, either for the conveniency of 
a river, or plenty of pafturagc, they pitch their 
tents, which are huts covered with felt, round 
yjiich they make an inclofure pf ftakes to fecure 

their 
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their families and flocks. They have a captain call¬ 
ed bey; but thofc of Budziak are governed by a 
lord Gommilfloned by the kan, and who is fome- 
tinies a fultan. Their food is milk, flelh, and 
bofa, in which they commit the moft monftrous 
excefles. When a horfe dies, or breaks a leg, he 
is a great fcaft for them, to which they invite 
their friends, and drink till they are ready to burft. 
It is from the Nogais the kan has the grcateft num¬ 
ber of foldiers, fince they can furnifh him, in cafe 
of necelTity, with a hundred thoafand men. Each 
man commonly is proprietor of four horfes ; that 
which he rides, another for a change, and to car¬ 
ry his provifions, and the others to carry his flaves 
and booty. Wo to the countries into which they 
come, fmce their marches rcfemble conflagrations 
or hurricanes-, for where ever they pafs they leave 
nothing but the earth behind them. 

A particular cuftom of the Nogais is, that 
which they obferve at their marriages, fince fome 
of the common relations of the bride and 
bridegroom divide into two companies and 
fight together, that they may receive fome flight 
wounds, from whence a little blood may flow ; 
which, according to them, is a fure prefage, 
that the male children of the marriage will be 
ftout warriors. It is another cuftom eftablilhed 
among them, that at the birth of their children 
the friends and relations come to the door of the 
father’s houfe, and make a great noife with pots 
and kettles, to fright, as they fay, and fcare the 
Devil, that he may have no power over that 
child. 

The Nogais Tartars pay annually to the kan 
two thoufand flieep, which they fend him at three 
different times. At the great bairam they arc ob¬ 
liged to wifii him happy fcftivals, by four of their 

principal 
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principal mirzas, who are equivalent to our knights’, 
with a prefent of fome horfes, and two birds of 
prey trained up for the game j upon which occa- 
fion the kan prefents each of thcfe mirzas with 
a compleat fuit. 

The proceedings againft criminals in this country 
are very Ihort, fincc, when a Nogais has wounded 
one of his comrades, they fend for all the neigh¬ 
bours of the criminal, and the relations and friends 
of the wounded perfon, to come with whips in their 
hands, with which they often beat the cripiinal, fo 
as to leave him for dead. If the crime is murder, 
they put the criminal inftantly to death, without 
the leaft pity j but if it is a duel in form, and they 
find that every thing was done without treachery, 
the furvivor is not punifhed. 

In all this country we find nothing remarkable, 
except the remains of an ancient city, where there 
are feveral marble tombs with latin and greek in- 
feriptions, which arc now almoft effaced. There 
is a fort of fortification near the river, which 
comes from the neighbourhood of Azak, where 
they have a guard to watch the motions of the 
Cofacks, and hinder them from invading their 
country by furprife. 

Their tents are fomething like windmills, and 
their chimney is fo contrived as to turn with the 
wind, that they may not be incommoded by the 
fmoke. The tent of a mirza is diftinguilhed from 
others by a fabre, painted near the top of the 
chimney. When they celebrate a feftival or mar¬ 
riage, they kill a horfe, make a hafh of the 
flelh, and ferve the head up intire. If there is 
in the company a diftinguilhed perfon, they prefent 
lum with the fatteft inteftine of the horfe, which 
is efteemed a great delicacy. In their journics they 
carry 'with them fome of thcfe entrails dried and 

fmoaked. 
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fmoaked, to regale thofe who diftinguifli thetn- 
fclves in battle, or gain the greatcft booty, which 
they never fail of dividing in equal portions. 

Thcfe tartars can bear hunger five or fix days, 
and their horfes can do the fame. They often un¬ 
dertake journies of three months, without carrying 
any provifion with them, relying upon what chance 
may furnilh them with. 

I'here are no mountains in their country, but 
fpacious plains, watered by fome rivers, whofe 
banks they cultivate, in order to fow their millet. 
When they are marching to attack a city, they fay 
they fmell the air of it above two leagues off, be- 
caufe that which they breathe in the open fields is 
infinitely more pure. 

In time of war they are obliged to furnilh the 
kan with forty thoufand men; but they always 
fupply him with fixty thoufand, not being able to 
live but by the booty they make on the lands of 
enemies or neighbours. 

The gentlemen carry always a bird on their 
hand, and there is nothing that can force them to 
do an adfion inconfiftent with their nobility, which 
however they have no knowledge of, but by oral 
tradition. 

Thcfe are the maxims of thofe who go to war. 
They look upon every thirteenth year as unhappy, 
for which reafon aNogais does not go to war till he 
is fourteen years of age-, nor does he enter the field 
of battle in the twenty-fixth and thirty-ninth years of 
his age, nor do they carry about with them in thcfe 
years any arms, which, fay they, would prove fatal 
to the bearer. They pretend to have had this reve¬ 
lation from one of their prophets ; and they affirm 
that none of their warriors ever returned, who 
went to war in thofe unhappy years, which they 
generally fpend in fallings and prayer. On thcfe 

occafions 
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bccafions they are forbidden to contradl marriageidr 
bear about them the weight of a pound. But 
this climafteric year being over, they makea great 
fcaft for their friends and relations, in which they 
intoxicate themfelves with their bofa* which is 
made of fermented millet, and is as ftrong as 
brandy. 

The Nogais have neither corn nor wine, nor 
fait, nor oil, nor fpices j and the millet of the 
country^ and milk of their cattle, is their common 
food. They have oxen, flieep, and wild fowl, 
but are fo lenfelefs as to boil their milk till it be¬ 
comes hard as a ftone ; after which they make 
balls of it, and dry them in the fun, and when 
they want to ufe them, they dilute them in water, 
and compofe a drink, which is delicious to them 
in hot weather. 

The Circaflian Tartars inhabit Adda^ which is 
bounded on the north by the Nogais, on the fouth 
by the black fea, on the call by Georgia, and on 
the weft by the Cimmerian Bofphorus, and the 
gulph that feparates them from the Krimea •, and 
upon this gulph there is a lea-port of great trade* 
called Taman, from which they export Ikins, ho¬ 
ney, wax, and other commodities. The taxes are 
paid, one half to the grand fignior, ' and the other 
to the kan, each of whom has three per cent. 

The mountain Circalfians live in woods, and arc 
not fo fociable as the reft •, but thofe who live in 
the plains have villages, and fome fmall cities on 
the borders of the red fea, where there is a trade 
carried on. The beys, or lords who govern them, 
deal in the fale of their valTals, and fathers and 
mothers in that of their children. The Circaflians 
are reckoned better hunters than warriors ; and it 
may be faid of them in general, that they are the 
leaft difpofed to war of any of the Tartar nations. 
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One fide of Circaffia is full of high hills, and 
deep vallies, fliaded by a number of latge trees. 
The capital of this canton is Kabartha, from which 
the kan of Krimea draws his greatcft revenues in 
flaves, and every one who fees the country allows 
it to be extremely beautiful. None ate remarkably 
pitted with the fmall pox, by the method of tak¬ 
ing care of their children in their infancy. 

There is a bey who commands in this country, 
under the authority of the kan, who has fcveral 
officers under him, and thefe are obliged to give 
as a tribute to the kan three hundred flaves, name¬ 
ly, two hundred girls, and an hindred boys, who 
are not above twenty years old. Very often the 
beys give their own children, the more caflly to 
induce the parents to deliver up theirs. 

When the Circaffian beys are at variance, they 
fend to the kan for an aga, and fometimes for a 
prince of the blood, to determine their differences i 
and' commiffaries never return without re¬ 
wards;' c they make them prefents of the belt 
and moll valuable things they have ; and we may 
fay, that in Circaflia they make a traffic of men 
and women as they do in other places of diffaenc 
commodities. 

The Circaffian Tartars live better than the No- 
gais, fince they daily eat beef, mutton, wild fowl, 
and very rarely horfe fleffi. Their bread differs 
fomething from that of the Nogais, fince it is 
made of millet-meal, kneaded with water, of 
which they make a foft pafte, which they half 
bake in earthen moulds, and eat verv hot. 

The coun^try is fine, and abounds with fruit- 
trees ', and tho’ uncultivated, is yet watered witli 
charming rivulets. The air is very good and whol- 
fome, which is no doubt the reafon why tbcCircaf- 
VoL. I, 2 fian 
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fian women havf a degree of beauty far fuperio*' 
to the other Tartars. 

Thefe people greatly efteem chriftians, and fay 
they are defeended from fome Genoefe, who long 
polielfed the principal part of this great country, 
and Ihew in feveral places the ruins of the cities 
they had built. The Circaflian beys are generally 
Mahometans, and only accept the place out of 
complaifance to the Tartars, with whom they have 
continual connexions. As for the people, they 
are neither chriftians nor mahometans, and neither 
ufe baptifm nor circumcifion. They have a par¬ 
ticular language quite different from the reft of the 
Tartars, ^vhich, however, feems to have a great 
fweetnels. There are rx) cxercifes of religion 
amongft them, but certain fuperftitious affem- 
blies, which are held at ftated times, beneath large 
trees, to which they tye wax candles, while he 
who is tlieir papas or prieft, makes at their head 
three or four turns round the tree, muttering fome 
prayers, on which occafion they generally eat 
hogs flefh openly, and without referve. 

The Circ3(rians,who are fo beautiful, have forneigh- 
bourstheCalmouchs, who are fuch monfters in na¬ 
ture, that when one looks at their face, he knows not 
of what colour to call it, nor where their eyes or 
nofes are. As a part of thefe Calmouchs arc 
tributary to the kan, and the others to the czar, 
they are obliged yearly at the grand bairam, 
to fend a deputation to the kan of Krimea, wifh 
him a happy feftival, and fend him their tribute, 
which confifts in two covered chariots, one drawn 
by four horfes, and the other by two camels, in 
which are two furs of fable, one for the prince, 
and the other for the fultana his mother, or the 
chief ot his wives. They alld give furs of the 
'* fame 
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feme kind to the firft princes of the Wood, whe¬ 
ther fons or brothers of the kan, as well as to his 
firft vizir, and the mufti. 

The head of the deputation is one of the princi¬ 
pal Calmouchs,. and when they arc at the entrance 
of the ifthmus of Krimea, they give notice to 
the kan of their arrival. The little city built on 
that neck of land, which joins the Krimea to the 
continent, is in French called Portc-or, and in the 
Turkilh language Orkapi. When the kan receive* 
the news of their arrival at Orkapi, he fends a 
courier with orders for them to enter, and money 
to defray their expcnce to the capital •, after which 
they have an audience the fecond day, and then the 
kiaia of the vizir goes to their lodgings, and con¬ 
duces them to the palace with their prefents. They 
give them the kaftan, or robe of honour; then 
two kapigis-bachis taking each of them by the 
arm, condueft them in that manner to the a- 
partment of tiie kan, where they fdl proftrate, 
and kifs the hem of his garment. The kan tells 
them they are welcome, upon which the chief de¬ 
puty aftures him of the fidelity of the Calmouchs, 
and offers him their prefents. Soon after they go 
to the apartments of the vizir, where they are re¬ 
galed with coffee, Ihirbet, and perfumes, accord¬ 
ing to the cuflom of the Turks. The kan during 
their ftay atBagchfaray, gives them a daily fubfift- 
ence of bread, meat, fowls, fpices, butter, wood, and 
oats, and ftraw for their horfes ; and gives them 
fuits of cloth deaths at their audience of leave. 

The kans of Tartary take the name of Guirai, 
on the following account. About two centuries 
ago, when the inhabitants of the Leffer Tartary 
were fo deeply involved in civil wars, that all their 
princes periftied, except one of ten years of age, 
Z 2 whoflO' 
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whom a labourer called Guirai, faved out of con> 
paffion. The Tartars feparated into feveral faftions, 
and the war became long and bloody, but being 
at laft weary of it, and not being able to agree 
about a prince, they confented, that if they could 
find one of the race of their kans, they would 
place him on the throne, upon which Guirai pre¬ 
sented the young prince, who was then eighteen 
years old, and was known by feveral indubitable 
marks. The Tartars obeyed him, the public 
peace was reftored, and the young kan willing 
to Ihew his gratitude to his fofter-father, and de¬ 
liverer, made him be lent for, andalkedhim what 
favour he defired *, upon which the labourer re¬ 
plied, that riches and employments were not what 
he wanted, that having ftill a fenfe of honour, he 
defired be would take his name, and oblige his 
defcendants to ufe it; fince which time the Tartar 
princes join Guirai to the name,which they receive 
in circumcifioa^ 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

'J’he courfe of the Ganges ; the opinion which 
the Indians have of this river 5 defcription 
of the if and of Ceylan ; of the names f the 
Mogul emperors ; of the famous paged of 
Cachi ; of Pondicheri j of St. Thomas-, of 
Golconda ; of Madura and fame other prin¬ 
cipal cities of the Indies. 

T he Eaft Indies are divided naturally by that 
chain of mountains of Gata, which extend 
from the extremity of the fouth-fea, to the molt 
northern part. They begin at Cape Comorin, and 
terminate at Mount Ima. As the river Indus was 
the moft known by ancient geographers, they have 
called by this name all the people who lived beyond 
this river, as far as the Eallern fea and becaufe 
Delhi has been long the refidence of the fove- 
reigns, it has been looked upon as the capital of 
the Indies, and at this day they give the name of 
Indoftan to this vaft country, which lies between 
the Indus and the Ganges. 

We cannot fay in what part the Indus firft be¬ 
gins. It is in the country of Cachemira, if we 
believe fome Indians, but others place it higher 
among the mountains of Ima. It takes its courfe 
towards the fouth as the Ganges ; with this diffe¬ 
rence, that the Ganges inclines a little to the eafl, 
and the Indus on the contrary to the weft, and the 
laft difembogues itfelf into the Indian fea, by fe- 
veral mouths. 
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The Ganges is the largeft, and the moft famoys 
river of all Afia, and its fource, according to the 
opiiiion of the Indians, is celeftial, fince they fay 
one of their gods pours it from his mouth on 
mount Ima ; from whence paffing over many 
Hates, and directing its courfe to the fouth, it wa¬ 
ters many great cities, the moft famous of 
■which is, fay the Indians, Cachi; then itpalles in¬ 
to the kingdom of Bengal, and throws itl'elf into 
the fca by feveral mouths. 

If we may believe the Indians, the Ganges is a 
holy river, whofc virtue confifts in wafhing away 
fins. Thofe whoare fo'happy as todiepn its banks, 
are admitted into a delicious region, where they 
continue, till their fouls animate other bodies •, it 
is for this reafon that they throw fo many dead 
carcafles into this riverj that the fick order them- 
I'elvcs to be tranfported to the Ganges, and that 
others who are too far diftant, carefully jnclofe in 
urns the allies of burnt bodies, and ftpd them to 
be caft into the river. 

This general efteem which they have all over the 
Indies for the Ganges, is of great benefit to the priefts, 
who fill bamboos with the water of it, which they fix 
to the two extremities of a pole feven or eight feet 
long, and, putting it on their fhoulders, carry it all 
over the Indies, and fell this falutary water very 
dear, yvhiqh they pretend is not fubjeft to corrup¬ 
tion. This high idea the Indians entertain of the 
Ganges, arifes from the perfuafion they have with 
mo(t idolaters, tliat great rivers are the abodes of 
home god or goddefs j befides, it is certain, that 
the Indians have heard of the terreftrial paradife, of 
the river that watered it, and of the tree of life \ 
and it is probable, that not knowing any finer ri¬ 
ver than the Ganges, they have attributed to it 
what they have heard of that river. With this 

knowr 
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knoiyledge of the tcrreftrial paradife, which they 
have received by tradition from their forefathers, 
they have intermixed many fables agreeable to their 
own tafte ; for example, that the Ganges runs 
through a delightful garden, whofe fruit reftores 
youth to thofe who eat of it, and adds a century to 
their life ; fo that whofoever fhould be fo happy as 
at the end of each century to find fomc of this 
fruit on the banks of the Ganges, might be afcer- 
tained of an immortal life. They add as a certain 
fad, that they have known fome who have lived 
three hundred years, becaufe, fay they, they had 
found fome of this fruit at the end of each cen¬ 
tury ; but not being fo lucky as to find any at the 
beginning of the fourth, they inftantly died. 

After the defeription of the Indus and Ganges, 
let us now proceed to the moft remarkable places, 
which are on the banks of the Indus, beginning with 
the famous ifland of Ceylan. The king of Portu¬ 
gal having one day afked an officer jufl come 
from the Indies, an account of this ifland, was an- 
fwered, that it was an ifland whofe furrounding 
feas were fown with pearls, whofe woods were cin¬ 
namon, its mountains covered with rubies, its ca¬ 
verns full of cryftal -, and, in a word, the place 
which God chofe for the tcrreftrial paradife. This 
defeription is certainly exaggerated, tho’ it cannot 
be denied but it is th^ moft beautiful ifland in the 
world. The Indians call it Cachi, and all the 
idolaters of Afia look dpon it as the abode of their 
gods. The famous Ramen, the chief of the In¬ 
dian gods, according to them, refided there ; and 
the Pegouans affirm, that Anouman, a famous ape 
which they worlhip, accompanied Vichnou 
thither, who was metamorphofed into Ramen. 
The Siamefc affirm, that their god Somonacodon 
Z 4 has 
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has left the print of one of his feet in it; and the 
Chinefe themfelvcs, who are not willing to be in¬ 
debted for any thing to ftrangers, acknowledge 
that one of their principal idols came from Ceylan, 
which is an ifland about two hundred leagues in 
circumference, watered by a number of fine rivers, 
and bled with plentiful harvefts. 

Pondicheri is the largeft eftablifhmcnt the 
French have in the Indies., lince it has a regular 
fort rtfs, where none of the works neceffary for a 
good defence are wanting. The city is fpacious, 
the ftreets parallel, and the houfes, inftcad of be¬ 
ing built like thofc of Europe, are but earth co¬ 
vered with lime*, but as theycompofe ftrait ftreets 
they have an agreeable appearance. In fome of the 
ftreets are fine avenues of trees, under whofe fliade 
the weavers work thofe fine cottons fo much efteem- 
ed in Europe. The difference of time betwixt the 
meridian of Pondicheri and Paris is five hours, and 
eleven or twelve minutes, which are equal to ar 
bout feventy-eight degrees. 

In going from Pondicheri to the north, follow¬ 
ing: thecoaft*, we fee the city of St. Thomas, alfo 
called Meliapam, or to ufe the Indian name, Mai- 
labouram ; that is to fay, the city of peacocks, 
becaufe the former princes of this country had a 
peacock for arms, and had it painted on their 
colours. It is probably in imitation of the empe¬ 
rors of Bifnagar, that the Mogul emperors place 
lb beautiful and rich a peacock on the canopy of 
their throne, the platform of which is all covered 
with pearls and diamonds, and furrounded with a 
fringe of pearls. Above the canopy is a peacock, 
whofe expanded tail is of fapphires, and other pre¬ 
cious ftones; the body is of gold enamelled with 
jewels; and in a word, there is a large ruby in 
the middle of the breaft, from whence liangs a 
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peart in form of a pear, which weighs fifry ca¬ 
rats. 

The Indians do not fpeak lefs pompoufly of 
Cachi, than of the Ganges, fince rhe former, ac¬ 
cording to them, is the abode of their gods, and 
by confequence, a facred and holy place. Ramen, 
and the moft celebrated hermits, performed their 
penances in the woods near the Cachi ; and who¬ 
ever dies in fo holy a place, has all his fins par¬ 
doned, and goes direftly to heaven j a man who 
has made a journey to Cachi, is reverenced upon 
that account, tho’ he has no other merit, the want 
of which is fupplied by having been there. In a 
word, they complain, that they have not exprefli- 
ons fublime enough to reprefent, as they ought, 
the fanftity of fo venerable a place. 

As for Cachi, which certainly is the fame as 
Banares, it is one of the beft built cities in the 
Indies. Almoft all the houfes are of frec-ftone, or 
bricks, and there are very beautiful caravanferas ; 
but the ftreets are narrow. The Ganges wafhes 
the walls of this city, whofe fituation is fine, and 
the country round about delightful and fertile. 
From the temple-gate to the Ganges are feveral 
ftone ftairs, with platforms between each of them. 
This defeription is agreeable to that which the 
Indians give us of the pagod of Cachi, which 
proves that Banares and Cachi are the fame. 

The city now called Golconda, was formerly 
only a garden of a pleafant fituation, two leagues 
from the fortrefs of that name. I hey called it at 
firft Bagnagar, and afterwards Golconda, which is 
very near as large as Orleans, well fituated, and 
adorned with beautiful ftreets. The river which 
runs thro’ it, and throws itfelf into the fea of Maf- 
fulipatan, is broad and clear, over which they 
^aye built a magnificent bridge, and the palace is 

very 
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very fumptuous. Since this city is become fubjcft 
to the Mogul, it is not fo well peopled as before; 
for Auren-zeb pillaged it entirely, before he took 
the citadel; and it is in this kingdom of Golcon- 
da, that we meet -with the famous diamond mine. 

Madura is the capital of the kingdom of this 
name, and is furrounded by two walls, each of 
which is fortified afterthe ancient manner, with fc- 
veral fquare turrets with parapets, and furnilhed 
with cannon. The fortrefs, which is fquare, is 
furrounded with a large deep ditch, a fcarp, and 
counterfearp. There are no covered ways to th* 
fcarp ; and inftead of a glacis there are four fine 
ftreets, which front the fides of the fortrefs. One 
may walk round it eafily in two hours; and the 
houfes of the ftreets have large gardens on the 
country’s fide, which is fine and fertile. 

The infide of the fortrefs is divided into four 
parts ; and thofe on the eaft and fouth contain the 
king’s palace, which is a labyrinth of ftreets, 
ponds, woods, halls, galleries, colonnades, and 
fcveral houfes placed here and there ; fo that when 
we have once entered it, it is not eafy to find the 
ytay our. When the kings of Madura refideH 
here, there were none in it, but women and eu¬ 
nuchs, and the famous Troumoulanaiken, who con¬ 
tributed moft to the embelliftiments of it, had a fe- 
raglio in this palace, whofe halls of audience 
were fuperb and grand. 

At the entrance was a great gallery, fupported 
by twenty large pillars of black marble well 
wrought. From thence we paffed into a fpacious 
court, where we faw the four fides of the building, 
which correfponded to the four quarters of the 
world. Each fide of the building had in the midft 
a very elevated dome, ornamented with works 
pf fculpture, and thefe domes were joined by 
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eight galleries, whofc angles were flanked with 
turrets. The plan of this palace had been drawn 
by an European ; for we fee in it many European 
ornaments mixed with Indian architefture. 

In the fecond part of the fortrefs is the temple 
of Chokanadon, which is the idol worJhipped at 
Madura. To the eaft of the pagod are many beau¬ 
tiful porticos, and to the north of one of thefc 
is feen a magnificent chariot dcfigned to carry 
the idol in triumph on his feftival day. The 
pagod is furrounded with three walls, between 
each of which are many fine avenues, very fmooth, 
well gravelled, and adorned on each fide with 
rows of lofty trees. There are four great towers 
at the entrance of the principal gates of the pa¬ 
lace, and the refl of the ground within the fof- 
trefs, is divided into feveral ftreets, ponds, and 
public fquares. 

The river which runs by Madura would be 
beautiful, if it was not drawn ofi^into great lakes, 
which drain it, and reduce it to a rivulet. Below 
the city there is a canal which runs from north to 
fouth, and throws itfelf into five beautiful ponds 
on the weft of Madura, which have other canals 
for conveying the water into the ditches. 

To the eaft of the fortrefs we fee three other trir 
umphal chariots, which are magnificent when adorn? 
ed. The greateft cannot fcfe drawn, as the Indians 
fay, but by feveral thoufand perfons ; which is no 
wonder, confidering the enormous bulk of this 
machine, which carries four hundred perfons at 
leaft, whofe offices are different. With large 
beams they form five ftories, each of which has 
feveral galleries ; and when this machine is cover¬ 
ed with painted fluffs, filks of different colours, 
ftrcamers, ftandards, umbrellos, feftoons of flowers, 
^eprefenting different figures > and when all this is 

feen 
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lieen in the midft of the night, by tlie light of x 
thoufand flambeaus, it cannot be denied to be a 
a very agreeable fpedlaclc. The drums, trumpets, 
hautboys, and feveral other inftruments, accom¬ 
pany the motion of this chariot, which is fo flow, 
that they are three days in drawing it round the 
fortrefs. 

On the north fide, above the fortrefs, in the 
ftreet that runseaft and weft, were formerly the 
Chriftian churches, which were overthrown when 
the city was taken and ruined entirely by the king 
of Mayfliir. 

Madura has loft much of its ancient fplendor, 
fmce the irruptions of the Mayffurians, and lince 
the laft kings have removed their court to Trichi- 
rapali, which is a large well peopled city, and 
contains above three hundred thoufand inhabitants. 
It is the greateft fort between cape Comorin and 
Golconda, fo that numerous armies have often be- 
fieged it, and always in vain ; for which reafon 
the Indians fay it is impregnable. It has a double 
inclofure of walls, each fortified with fixty 
fquare turrets, diftant from each other about eigh¬ 
ty or a hundred paces. The fecond inclofure is 
more elevated than the former ; and is furnifhed 
with a hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, 
of a pretty large bore •, this fecond inclofure is 
ftill divided into two fortrefles, which are called 
therefore the north and fouth •, the latter of which 
has its internal walls lower than the other •, and 
there is an eminence from whence they can dif- 
cover an enemy, towards the midft of which 
is the arfenal, and at the bottom the prince’s 
palace. The infide of this fortrefs is very agree¬ 
able, and confitts of a great fquare amphitheatre, 
with ftairs on all fides to afeend to the ramparts. 
Befides the turrets on the double inclofure, there 

are 
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are eighteen larger, wherein they lay up the pro- 
vifions and ammunition of war, which caiinot be 
lodged in the arfenal. They renew yearly the 
rice provifion; what is taken from the (lores is 
given to the foldiers as part of their pay, and the 
garrif )n confifts of about fix thoufand men, and 
fomctimes more. 

The ditch which furrounds the fortrefs is large, 
deep, full of water, and abounds with crocodiles, 
Trichirapali has four large gates, two of which are 
only left open, and that towards the weft is only free 
to women belonging to the palace. Every night 
they patrole three times in the palace; the firft 
with the found of drums and trumpets, towards 
the evening i the next about nine o’ clock, with 
hautboys and other inftruments ; the third in fi- 
lence, about midnight; and fometimes they make 
a fourth about three in the morning. 

The palace of Trichirapali is far from being fo 
magnificent as that of Madura, and only confifts 
in a heap of halls, galleries, and chambers. The 
divan, or tribunal of juftice, is fupported by fine 
high pillars, contrary to the cuftom of the Indians} 
and above it there is a fine platform. The gar¬ 
dens are very magnificent j for we fee in them 
four or five little fountains, and at the entrance a 
great hall, open on all fides, and furrounded with 
deep ditches, which are filled with water when 
the queen comes to enjoy the frefh air, on which 
occafion the pillars which fupport the hall are co¬ 
vered with gold, and the roof ornamented with 
fcftoons of flowers, and pieces of damafle of diffe¬ 
rent colours. 


epAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

manner of inoculating the fjnall-pox among 
the Chinefe ; rules to be obferved for that pur- 
pofe j remedies ufed in this artificial fock ; 
a particular fecret to remove or mitigate the 
fmall-pox. 

W E, perhaps, fhall not be a little furprized 
to find that a method very like that w^hich 
was brought from Conftantinople into England, 
fhould have been in ufe for above a century in 
China. It may be allced, whether it was in this 
empire that this invention had its birth, or in fome 
neighbouring kingdom ? If the Englifh are to 
be believed, the Greeks of Conftantinople got this 
fecret from the countries adjoining to the Cafpian 
fea, which might induce us to believe, that China 
had it from the fame fource, by means of the cara¬ 
vans of the Armenian and other merchants, who 
have for many years traded to China. Yet this 
conjedure will equally prove, that it was from 
China that this fecret came to the Cafpian Ihore. 

But what proves that this invention was not 
brought from Tartary to China is, that the Tartars 
have hitherto been intirely ignorant of the method 
of inoculating, and making thereby the fmall- 
pox milder and fafer. They look on this difeafe as 
a kind of plague j and as foon as any of them get 
it, he is abandoned by all, and has nothing to 
truft to but providence and his conftitution. 

Whatever we may conjedurc, none can difallow 
but the Chinefe receipts about inoculation may be 
of grtat-advantage j the firft of which is as follows: 

When 
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When you have found a child from one to feven 
'years of age, whofe pock came out happily, with¬ 
out any malignant figns, who had them diftinft, 
and was well on the thirteenth and fourteenth day, 
fo that the fcales of the puftules fell off gather 
up the fcales or pelliculcs of the dried puftules ; 
put them in a China velTcl, whofe mouth you 
muft carefully clofe with wax, by which means 
you may preferve their efficacy many years, which 
would evaporate in one hundred days, was there 
the leaft opening in the velTcl. 

It is fuppofed that the child to be ino.culated is 
in a good ftate of health, and is, at leaft, a year old. 
If the prefcrved fcales be fmall, take four; if 
they are large two are fufficient, and mix a grain 
of mullc in fuch a manner, that the mufk may lie 
between the two fcales, which prefs it; and the 
whole muft be put into a piece of cotton, wrapped 
up in form of a tent, which is to be put into the 
nofe ; and you muft fill the left noftril, if it is a 
boy, and the right if it is a girl. 

We muft obferve whether the child has the fron¬ 
tal future clofed ; for if it is not confolidated, or 
the child has a flux, or any other diforder, it is not 
proper to inoculate him. 

When this remedy is put into the nofe, and a 
fever comes on, if the puftules appear not till the 
third day, we may reckon, that of ten children, 
eight or nine will do well. But fhould they come 
out the fccond day, one half will be in great dan¬ 
ger, and Ihould the puftules make their appear¬ 
ance the firft day of the fever, then the phyficiani 
cannot anfwer for the life of the patient. 

For what remains with refpe<5t to the ufe of this 
remedy, we muft condud ourfelves as in the natu¬ 
ral fmall-p )X, and only once ufc expcllent medi¬ 
cines. 
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cincs, and then give the patient potions and fortify¬ 
ing cordials. 

This recipe contains circumftances of more im¬ 
portance in pradlice, than at firft appears. Firlf, 
they chufe the pock of theyoungtft children for 
the feed to be inoculated bccaufe they judge it 
is freett from heterogeneous malignity, and that 
its virus is not too ftrong for the defigned opera¬ 
tion. They alfo judge thatthe puftules of the dif- 
tindl kind are better nourifhed, of a milder qua¬ 
lity, juft as it happens to fruits which are left in 
fmall numbers on a tree. Asforthemufk it feemsa 
mecr vehicle; tho’ as it is very fpirituous, the mor¬ 
bific feeds with which it is mixed infinuate more 
cafily. They have probably confidered that good 
mulk ftrengthens the head and heart; and by its 
heat opens the pores of the velTcls which has laid 
a foundation for faying, that being fmelled to 
fading, it caufes bleeding at the nofe. But we now 
proceed to the fecond prefeription. 

To fucceed in inoculating, we mud chufe the 
fcales of the beft conditioned pock. Thefe recent 
fcales Hand in need of a preparation to corredt 
their acrimony : they cut in little dices the root of 
fcorzonera, to which they add a little liquorilh, 
which they put into a china cup full of hot water. 
They then cover this cup with fine gauze, over 
which they hold for fome time the pocky fcales, 
expofed to the benign heat of this compofition. Af¬ 
ter this they remove and dry them, and then they 
have their proper force. The fcales that have been 
laid up for a month or two have no need of this 
preparation, fince it is fufficient to temper them by 
the gentle perfpi ration of a healthy man, who car¬ 
ries them about with him for fome time before 
they are made ufe of. 
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We mufl: oblerve that fcales taken from the 
trunk of the body, whether on the breaft, or oil 
the back, are the beft ; and that vve muit guard 
againft ufing thofe which are taken Iroin the head, 
the face, the feet^ or hands. 

When v/e would give the fmall-pox without in* 
cifion, we mull take the down of a filkworm’a 
egg, and put into it a fufficient quantity of feales ^ 
then put it into the left noftril, il it be a boy, and 
into the right noilril, if it \^t a girl, and leave it 
there three hours. There is another method of 
making a thick mixture with pulverized cruftsi 
by mixing them with a little warm water. They 
incloft: this pafte in a thin piece of cotton, which 
they put into the child’s nofe, and leave it for fix 
hours, by which means the lever will ibon fuc- 
ceed ; and on the fixth day the marks of the fmall- 
pox will begin, and the ptillulcs will dry, and fidl 
at the end of twelve days. To mix thele crufts in 
W'ater, we mud ufe a ftick of mulberry wood. 

There are fix cafes, in which we mull not inocu- 
elate. I ft, If the child be under the age of a year. 
2dly, Should it be a young man pall fixteen. 3dly, 
If the perfon has at that time any external difordcr* 
4thly, If he has inwardly an ailment. 5thly, Dur¬ 
ing the fummer, and great heats, we muft not 
venture. 6 thly, When tiie pocky feed is not of a 
favourable kind. 

It is probably with a great deal of reafon that 
they caution us againft inoculating in fummer, 
but chufe thofe feafons of the year when the vi¬ 
tal fpirits are Icfs diffipated, and more concentrat¬ 
ed, on which occafion natnre afts better, provided 
ftie is fortified againft the external cold *, which it 
is far more eafy to guard againft than it would be 
in fummer, to give precifely the degree of ftrftngth 
requifite. 

VoL. I, A a 
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In both thefe methods, they judge it dangerous^ 
for the fmall-pox to come out too foon ; but 
this danger is common to them with the natural 
fmall-pox. A premature effort of nature is thccaufe 
that her forces are never totally reunited; as it 
happens in demicrifes, which being reiterated, fave 
not the fick perfon as a perfeft crifis does. The 
matter which is not prepared, being pufhed be¬ 
twixt the flefh and fkin, cannot be there fuffi- 
ciently concofted, juft as the aliments which fall 
into the ftomach, before the firft digeftion has been 
performed in the mouth by maftication, and that 
diffolution which is effefted by the faliva. Thus 
thefe acids entering into the blood, are never tho¬ 
roughly expelled from it, and produce the moft 
uncommon fymptoms. 

The laft receipt comprehends the rules which 
wc are to obferve, in inoculating. 

ift. It is neceflary that the child, whom they 
want to inoculate, fhould be healthy, robuft, and 
free from all diftempers. 

adly. They muft take care, that the fagittal fu¬ 
ture be perfcftly united and clofed ; wherefore care 
fhould be taken in general, that children be three 
years old, at leaft, before they are inoculated •, and 
it is an experiment which fhould not be made, 
when they are paft feven. 

gdly. The child muft be free from internal and 
habitual infirmities have, on no part of his body, 
either itch, impoftume, tetters, nor even the leaft 
ebullitions of blood •, and, in a word, he muft not 
have the fmalleft fymptom of a flux. 

4 thly, We muft refrain from inoculation, when 
a child frequently cafts his eyes on one fide, as if 
he fquinted when he is dull of hearing, much 
more when he is totally deaf; when bis noftrils arc 
ftop’d, or when he makes water with difficulty. 
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5thly, Inoculation would be an ufclefs attempt, 
if the child had large eyes, without the caruncles 
which are fituate in their corners, or if he had the 
hircus (that pare of the eye next the temple) very 
pointed, and not round, as the generality of men 
have. 

6 thly, The feafons of great hear, or excefllve 
cold, would be prejudicial to this operation, as 
likewife thofe times, when any epidemical diftem- 
per rages, or when the weather is irregular, either 
in refpeft of drynefs, humidity, or cloudincfs. 

When we have obferved, that the child has 
all the neceffary difpofitions, we muft prepare 
him by a potion proper to diffipate malignant 
humours, and purify the blood and juices ; 
and it muft be at leaft ten or twelve days after the 
ufe of this remedy, before we undertake inocu¬ 
lation. The remedy is compofed in the following 
manner: 

We muft take red, black, and green peas, anci 
liquorilh, of each an ounce, and reduce all to pow¬ 
der, which we muft put into a tube of bamboo, or 
elder, whofe bark is peeled off, leaving the knot 
on each end. We muft fill this tube with the me¬ 
dicinal powder, and clofe the two openings with 
wedges of fir, over which we muft put a thick, 
covering of wax, that the lealt aperture may 
not remain at the extremities of the tube: all 
being thus difpofed during winter, we muft hang 
this tube in a vault or neceffary-houfe, where it 
muft remain for fourteen months. After we have 
cleaned the outfidc, we muft add to one ounce of 
this mixture dried in the fliade, three mas (a mas 
is the tenth part of an ounce) of the flower maeifte, 
which is a wild apricot, that flowers in win¬ 
ter •, and there arc fome of them which have only 
flowers, but wc muft not with our fingers gather 
A a 2 thefe 
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ihefe leaves, when they are fallen u[>on the fnow^ 
but niuft take them up on the point of a needle, 
lay them on paper, and expofe them to the heat of 
a clear fire to dry them entirely ; ^nd when they 
are fo, they muft be reduced to a very fine pow¬ 
der, and mix’d with the other powder, which is 
to be exhibited in the following manner: The dofe 
is a mas, or half a mas, in proportion to the child’s 
age ; and they muft dilute this powder in a po¬ 
tion of water, wherein they boil the creeping ftalks 
of the long, flender, and downy gourd j and when 
thefe ftalks cannot be had, we may in their ftead 
ufe the flowers of xirinhoa. 

When they give this remedy, all food muft be 
forbidden, that is of too pungent and acrimonious 
a talle or fmell. '1 >n or twelve days after we may 
inoculate ; afid for this purpoie, muft chufe in a 
good I'ealon, a young, robuft child, who has a 
})Ock that is well conditioned, and not too clofe, 
we muft collcft the thickeft fcales of thefe puftulcs, 
and fliut them up clofc in a veflel, fo that the fpi- 
rits may not evaporate, after which precaution, 
they may ferve during a whole year, without lofing 
their efficacy. 

When we would inoculate the fmall-pox, we 
muft take five or fix of thefe fcalcs *, tho’ if the 
child is a little advanced in age, wejoin two grains 
of hiunghoang, and pounding them together, 
wrap them up in a piece of cotton, which is to be 
put into the nofe of the child, and left two or 
three days ; after which the fmall-pox will break 
out; but if the child is very young, two or three 
fcales arc fufficient; and we muft proportionably 
retrench the quantity of mufk, and hiunghoang. 
I'he fccond day after inoculation, they make the 
child take a dofe of two or three pulverized fcales, 
which are to be put into a broth of chinma, which 
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Is fo called becaufe the chinma prevails ; but it is 
not the only ingredient, fince with the fcales they 
alfo boil kotem, choyo, and liquorice. When this 
potion, which mud be a pretty large dofe, is ready 
to boil, they throw into it the powder of two or 
three fcales. After which they wait for the cfFeft 
of the remedy •, and if, after the third day, we 
fee the marks of the fniall-pox, it is a good 
omen. 

Should the fmall-pox appear on the fecond day, 
there is danger ; and this danger would be greater, 
Ihould they appear the firft day. This is what 
they fay *, but we need not be difeouraged, fincc 
by obferving the method which we preferibt, and 
taking the remedy which diflipatcs the malig¬ 
nity of the humours, there will bi no great fear of 
the accidents and fymptoms above mentioned. We 
mull then have rccourfe to the remedies, which 
they employ for the natural fmalhpox, when they 
are dangerous. 

In a word, they defirc, that if, after the ufc of 
thefe remedies the fmalhpox does not appear, nei^ 
ther on the fourth nor fifth day, we muft remove 
the powders put into the nofe of the child, and 
have recourfe again to the remedies preferibed for 
abating the malignity of the venom. By this pre¬ 
caution they affirm, that the child will afterwards 
be proof againft the fmall-pox. We muft only in 
the fourth and fifth moon give this medicine for 
fome days fuccelTively, and the child will be freed 
from danger after he is ten years old. 

The Chinefe phyficians agree, that artificial 
fmall-pox are of the fame kind with the natural; 
that they are fubjc<5t to the fame fymptoms 5 that 
the venom comes out at the fame time ; that is, on 
the third or fourth day, and not on the feventb, as 
it happens in purple fevers; that the puftules are 
A a 3 fimilar 
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fimilar in figure, the quality of the matter, and in the 
timerequifite for its maturation. They do not, like 
fome of the authors who have wrote on the Greek 
method of inoculation, affirm, that the artificial 
puftules are not proper for feed, and the propaga¬ 
tion of other pox ; and it is for this reajbn, that 
phyficians do not chufe to inoculate thofc, who 
would inevitably be in danger from the natural 
pox, fuch as pcrfons confidcrably advanced in 
years. 

We muft, no doubt, have obfcrved, that the 
Chinefe are very circumfped; in ufing expellent re¬ 
medies, for fear of difturbing nature, which is in 
a kind of crifis during the firft days of the morbi¬ 
fic fermentation ; and the principal care ought to 
confift in ufing remedies which refifl: the corrup¬ 
tion of the blood, wliich would otherwife be pro¬ 
duced by the too great aftivity of the introduced 
virus. It is alfo to be obfcrved, that they advife 
us to ufe, according to the ncccffities of the ar¬ 
tificial, all the remedies ufed in the courfe of the 
natural fmall-pox. 

The fame author gives us tlie two following re¬ 
ceipts, which the Chinefe fay are not only proper 
to prevent the troublefome fymptoms of the fmall- 
pox, but likewife to preferve us from them all our 
lives i and thefe receipts ferve to illuftrate what was 
faid in the laft paragraph upon the artificial pox. 

When the fmall-pox begin to fpread in a place, 
regulate the eating and drinking of the children, 
let them not go abroad, take care that they be 
conveniently clothed, and give them fome gentle 
prefervatives. 

Take, fays he, a cup of red, one of black, and 
another of green peas, with two ounces of liquo¬ 
rice, which you muft reduce to fine powder, and 
then put thefe four ingredients into an earthen pot, 

an 4 
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nnd boll them till they form a kind of pafte, 
which you muft make the child cat. The red 
peas drive from the heart all the peccant matter, 
the black are good againft the malignity of the 
kidnics, and the green againft that of the fto- 
mach. 

Other phyficians, as well as the laft mentioned, 
highly extol the following recipe. 

Take, fay they, feven eggs of a hen that is 
ready to fit; Take one of them, pierce it to make 
the white and yolk flow out; then fill it with 
four mas and nine condorins of very fine tchucha, 
a kind of cinabar, (an ounce contains ten mas, and 
the mas ten condorins) pafte paper on the hole, 
and ftop it well up. You muft put this egg un¬ 
der the hen, to be fat on with the fix others. When 
the others are hatched you muft take away the me¬ 
dicinal egg, from which you muft take out the 
tchucha, which you muft expofe to a clear fun 
and moon during feven or eight days and nights •, be- 
fides, you muft take the beft and ripeft gourd, and 
dry it, and when you have burnt it, without calci¬ 
nation, you muft reduce it to powder *, for each 
dofe mix five condorins of tchucha, and as much of 
gourd powder, with a fuflicient quantity of pure 
honey, which medicine muft be taken three times 
fucccffively, and is an excellent prefervativc. 

They like wife ufe another remedy as agreeable to 
the palate, as proper to prevent and remove the dif- 
ordcr, and this is the frequent ufe of Corinthian 
grapes, which the Chinefecall fofo poutao. 

Perhaps the Chinefe method of procuring the 
fmall-pox is milder and fafer than that of England, 
which is performed by way of infertion. The 
latter immediately conveys the ^irus to the mafs 
of blood, whereas in the Chinefe prafticc, 
fubtile fpirits, and thofe tempered, or affifted. 
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infinuate themfclves by the olfactory nerves, or 
iuch as cligtftion prepares in different paffages. The 
pocky virus has without doubt a kind of malig¬ 
nity i but whether it be cold or hot, thick or fub- 
tile, it muft be more dangerous when it is inferted 
into the flefh than when it is infmuated by refpira- 
tion, or deglutition. The venom of vipers or toads, 
fwallow’d or fmelt at a long time, does not hurt at 
all, or at Icafl; much lefs tlian if it was introduced 
by incifion, fincc every one knows that the flightcll 
bite of a ferpent proves mortaJ. 

In the management of thole in whom we pro¬ 
duce the fmall-pox, we muft have recourfe to the 
method obferved in the natural pox. Except in vene- 
fedtion, which is not ufed among the Chinefe, there 
is a great analogy betwixt their method and thai of 
the Europeans. 

The reader will not perhaps be difpleafed, that 
in the excretion of the fmall-pox, they ufc peas, or 
little beans. Tliere is a probability that they ufe 
them to temper the too great acrimony of the 
blood and humours ; and what confirms this is, 
that t,hc Chinefe phyficians, when the fever con¬ 
tinues without the appearance of the fmall-pox, put 
in their common remedies a,little opium, whicbhas 
the virtue of uniting the fpirits, and giving them 
the ftrcngch of expelling the venom. 

Wc muft obferve that the Chinefe authors w'ho 
treat of the fmall-pox, fpeak of it as a diftemper 
known in the earlieft ages, fince, notwithftanding 
the filence of Hippocrates and Galen, we cannot 
doubt of its antiquity. When they inveftigate the 
caufe of fo common and fo univerfaj a diforder, 
they pretend that tiie infant brings the principles 
of it wjtJi him into the world from the mother’s 
womb, which occafiooal cauj'es augment, retard, 
pt intirely deftxoy, But how can it happen that 
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thefmall portion of matter which caufes thefmall- 
pox, and which commonly the firfl: time one is in- 
fefted, isexhaufted intirely, and fecures us from a 
fecond attack, notwithftanding external caulcs, 
and our approaching fuch as are covered with 
them, fliould remain fo many years in the mafs of 
blood, or in any other parts, and this in youth, 
which is fufceptible of the flighteft impreflions ; 
that in procefs of time this matter is neither atte¬ 
nuated nor diffipated, even after burning fevers, 
and violent crifes, which muft have renewed 
the humours, the alcalies, the acids, the fulphurs 
of the blood, and all the principles of life and 
health, from whence arifes, as it were, a new con- 
ftitution ? Nothing is found in the Chinefe writers 
which has the lead tendency to illuftrate this diffi¬ 
culty. 

However, what we have faid touching the Chi¬ 
nefe method of procuring the fmall-pox, Ihcws 
fufficiently that the knowledge of diftempers and 
their remedies have not been fo ncgledcd in Chi¬ 
na as fome in Europe perhaps imagine. 

We now proceed to give an explication of the 
different drugs in the preceding receipts, which 
cannot be better known than by a Chinefe treatife, 
of which the following is a faithful trandation. 

The plant chirma buds in the fpring, and rifes 
three or four feet high. Its leaves, which are of 
an obfeure black, refemble thofe of that hemp 
which is called tchama, and a kind of flax called 
bongma. 

In the fourth or fifth moon, and at the end of 
the fixth, the plant produces a black feed, and its 
root is like that of hao, which is a kind of 
wormwood ; it is blackiffi, and the only part em¬ 
ployed in medicine. As its virtue is fudorific, 
they think it ^ood againft poifon, the corruption 
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of the air, the external incommodities produced 
by heat or cold, and in general againft all kinds of 
impoftumes. 

Koken, that is to fay, the root of the ko, is the 
external pclUcule of this creeping plant, which is 
taken off in long fhreds, and ferves to make the 
fluff kopon. 1 he root is medicinal, and they 
make ufe of it to cure calentures, violent head 
aches, and great colds in order to procure fweats, 
to refill poifon, and generally for all kinds of di- 
flempers caufed in children, by an exceflive heat of 
the blood. 

Tchi-tiao-teou, arc little crimfon peas, the 
gn cn and black are fufficiently known, and the 
red or crimfon ones are fown afur the fummer fol- 
ftice. Their leaves and flowers are intirely like 
thofe of kia-tcou, that is to fay, peas with (trait 
cods, and about a foot long. Thcfe tchi-teou 
have an external covering like green peas, but 
fomething larger. They eat them either boilM in 
water, fry’d, or reduc’d to a kind of broth : they 
alfo ufe them in medicine, and chufe the fmalleff, 
which are of a faint crimfon. They diffipate the 
droply, diffolvc impoflumes, and extravafated 
blood, and arc of great ufe in contagious diftem- 
pers. 

The root of choyo, or piony, is ufed againft im¬ 
purities of the blood, or diftempers produced bya 
redundancy of humours, and is alfo thought pro¬ 
per to diffipate either clofc or open cancers, to 
Ilop dyfenteries, or tenefmufes, and to cure the in- 
conveniencics which precede or follow child-birth. 

Kin in-hoao, a gilded orfilver’d flower, is the 
honey-fucklc, which is found every where. The 
plant which bears this flower, does not wither in 
winter *, they therefore call it gimtomtem, the 
plant that bears winter. It attaches itfclf to 

the 
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the neighbouring trees, and begins to twift itfclf on 
the left fide of the trunk. The ftem is fomething 
of a violet colour. The leaves come out from each 
knot, and are downy, and lharp. The flowers 
which blow the third or fourth moon, are a finger’s 
breadth, fix’d by twos to the fame pcdeftal, and 
each confiding of two leaves, the one greater and 
the other lefs they are at firft white ; after two 
or three months they become yellow; and as thefe 
white and yellow flowers caufe an agreeable va¬ 
riety, as they come out fooner or later, tliey call 
them golden and filver flowers. They ufe them 
with fuccefs in abcefics, cancers, ulcers, impof- 
tumes, when the blood is heated : in Ihort, to rc- 
fift every kind of poifon, and internal malignity. 

Tchucha is a kind of mineral, perhaps the cin¬ 
nabar of Diafeorides, fo rarely to be met with. The 
beft comes from the city of Chienteou, in the pro¬ 
vince of Houquang, where it is found in the 
mines, and is full of mercury. They affirm likc- 
wife, that from a pound of tchucha they can cx- 
traft half a pound of mercury ; but the tchucha 
is too expenfive for this purpofe. The large pieces 
are dear, and when kept long lofe nothing of their 
ftrength and colour. It is ranked amongft inter¬ 
nal remedies, and for this end reduced to a fine 
powder ; and in the lotion they take nothing but 
what the water, when agitated, raifes up and fup- 
ports. It is an excellent cordial, which reftores 
the fpirits, and all the parts to a ftate of health 
and vigour. They ufe it in fummer, to make a 
cooling drink, and it is particularly affifting in the 
convulfions, and other diforders of children. 

Hiung-hoang, another mineral, is a fpecies of 
orpiment, furniflied by all thofe mines wherein 
there is fulphur, lead, iron, or other metals. The 

coarftfl. 
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coarfeft, which they never ufe, contains pieces of 
iron and gravel. The lump, which is cut into 
large parts, fometimes, tho’ very rarely, contains 
a diamond. In phyfick they ufe the moft tranf- 
jrarent hiung-hoang againft the bites of ferpents 
and other venomous infers; and have recourfe to 
it in malignant diflempers, as well as epidemical, 
cither to cure or preferve themfelves. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 

Singularities of the Tartar language ; the great 
•variety of terms in this tongue ; four eff e¬ 
rent •ways of writing it j the Tartar eba- 
raSlers legible in every dirediion. 

T he Tartar language compared with the 
French, has this particular, that if, for ex¬ 
ample, they ufe the verb faire, it mufl: be chang¬ 
ed almoft as often as the fubftantivc that follows 
it. They fay faire un mai'fon, faire un ouvrage, 
dcs vers, faire un tableau, un ftatuc, faire un per- 
Jbn.nge, faire le modcllc, faire croire, &c. This 
phrafiology is commodious, and burdens not the 
memory •, but it is what the Tartars cannot bear, 
fince they have different verbs as often as the fub- 
ftantives governed by the verb faire are different 
from each othe r; and when one fails of this, it is 
pardoned in common converfation ; but never rn 
a fet difeourfe, or even in common writing. 

The return of t'le fame word in thecompafs of 
two lines is infupportable •, and to their cars pro¬ 
duces fuch a monotony, as is contrary to the har¬ 
mony of ftyle} wherefore they are apt to laugh 

when 
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when they hear a French book read, on account of 
the frequent repetition of the words, que, qu’ils, 
qu’eux, quand, qu’on, quoi, quclquc fob, &c. 
The frequent repetition ol thefe pronouns difpieafcs 
them greatly; and it is in vain to tell them, fuch 
is the genius of the French tongue, to which they 
cannot accuftom themfelves. Tlic Tartars avoid 
this very carefully, fince the pofition of terms 
alone fupplies its place among them, without ever 
producing ambiguities, equivocations, a gingle of 
words, or unnatural aliulions. 

Another finguhirity in the 'Fartar language is'tlic 
vaft quantity of terms, which it has abbreviated ; for 
it never needs thole l.'crijdirafes, or circumlocutions^ 
which lengthen out a dilcourfe, fincc fliort nervous 
words exprefs with clcarnefs what without their 
means could not bcexj 'refledbut by a multiplicity of 
founds, as is cafi!y obferved in their fpcaking of 
domeftic or wild animals, of terrcftrial or aqua* 
tic fools. When we want to give an exaft deferip- 
tion in our language, how many perij)hrafcs mull 
we nccelfarily ule for want of terms proper to figni- 
iy wdiiit we mean. But it is not thus among the 
Tartars, as will be obvious from the example of a 
dog, which, of all domeftic animals, has the feweft 
terms in their language, which however abounds 
with a great many more than ours. Befides the 
common appellations of great and little dogs, of 
maftiffs, grey-hounds, fpaniels, &c. they have 
fome words which denote their age, their hair, 
and their good or bad qualities. Thus would 
you lay, a dog has the hair of his ears and iiis tail 
very long and chick, the word taiha fupplies all i 
and if a dog has his fnout thick and long, with 
hanging lips, the Tingle word yolo expreffes the 
whole. If this dog Ihould couple with an ordi¬ 
nary bitch, which has none of thefc qualities, the 

whelp 
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whelp Is called peferi. If ^ny dog or bitch hai 
above the eye-brows two tufts of white or yellow 
hair, we need only fay tourbe; and if he is mark¬ 
ed like a leopard, it is coiiri. If he has only the 
fnout marked, and the reft of an uniform colour, 
then he is called palta. If he has fome hairs upon 
his head falling backwards, he is called kalia. 
If his eye is half white and half blue, he is then 
called tchikiri. If he is of a low fize, the legs 
fhort, the bo ly thick, the head upright, he is then 
capari, &c. Indagon is the general name of a 
dog *, nieguen that of a bitch. The young are 
called niha till feven months old *, after that, to 
eleven months nouquere *, and at fixteen months 
they take the gencrical name of indagon. The 
fame is obferved in regard to their good and bad 
qualities, two or three of which are expreffed by 
one word. 

It would be tedious to fpeak of other animals, 
and efpecially of horfes, fince the Tartars, from 
their great regard to this animal, fo ufeful to them, 
have multiplied names in his favour, to fuch a de¬ 
gree, as to give him twenty times more than the 
dog. They have not only proper words for his 
different colours, his age and qualities, but alfo 
for his feveral difpofitions ; whether, when tied to 
a place he cannot ftand ftill j whether he gets 
loofc of himfclf, runs wildly about, and is fond 
of being in company with other horfes; whe¬ 
ther he is frighted at the fall of his rider, or the 
fudden appearance of a wild beaft or when he is 
mounted, how many paces he is mafter of, and 
how many different jolts he gives his rider. For 
all thefc, and many other qualities, the Tartars 
have appropriated particular terms. 

Whether this variety of words is good, bad, or 
ufclefs, wc (hall not pretend to determine ; it is 
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certain, that if it loads the memory of thofe who 
learn it, it is a great advantage to them in conver- 
fation, and is abfolutely necclTary in compofition, 
fince without this multiplicity of names for all the 
external and internal parts of animals, we could ne¬ 
ver tranflate any of their books which deferibe 
them. 

As for [what remains, the Tartar language 
wants none of the terms neceffary for the deferip- 
tion of the human body *, but it feems not eafy to 
guefs from what neighbours they could have bor¬ 
rowed them. They have to the weft the Mogul- 
Tartars ; and in thefe two languages there are not 
above feven or eight fimilar words*, neither can it 
be faid from whom thefe names originally came. 
To the eaft there are found certain little nations ncir 
the fea, who live as favages, and whofe language 
they as little underftand as they do the language of 
the northern people. To the fouth they have the 
Coreans, whofe tongue and alphabet, which are 
Chinefe, have no affinity with the language or cha¬ 
racters of the Tartars. 

After the conqueft of the Chinefe empire, the 
Mantcheou Tartars were afraid left their language 
fliould be impoverifhed, or rather entirely loft 
by the oblivion of their terms, and the mixture of 
the Chinefe language with their own ^ for thefe two 
tongues are incapable of being united. The old 
Tartars died by degrees in China, and their chil¬ 
dren learned more cafily the language of the con¬ 
quered country than that of their fathers, becaufc 
the mothers and domcftics were almoft all Chinefe, 
To remedy this inconveniency, under the firft em¬ 
peror Chuntchi, who reigned but eighteen years 
and fome months, they began to tranllate the claf- 
fical books of China, and make diftionaries of 
words ranged alphabetically ; but as thefe expli¬ 
cations 
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cations and charafters were not Chinefe, and the 
Chinefe language could not exprefs the founds and 
words of the I'artar tongue, this labour v/as very 
uftlefs. 

It was for this rcafon that the emperor Canghi, in 
the beginning of his reign, erefted a college, or 
fociety of the mod fkilful men in the two lan¬ 
guages of Tartary and China, ordered fome to 
iranflate the hiftory and claHical books, which are 
not finiflied, and others to tranflate pieces of elo¬ 
quence ; and the greateft to compofe a dictionary 
of the Tartar language. 

Tho’the Tartars have butonekind of characters, 
yet they write them four ways, the firfl: of which 
is that refcmbling fuch as are grav’d on wood or 
#one ; and as this is the moil refpeCtful manner of 
writing, the books prefented to the emperor, are 
all done in this manner \ fo that the perfon em¬ 
ployed in this work cannot write above twenty or 
twenty-five lines a day *, and if any application of 
the pencil, by too heavy a hand, forms a ftroke 
thicker or broader than it Ihould be •, if, by the 
defcCl of the paper, it is not clean, if the words 
be too clofc, or at unequal diftances, or if any 
one of them is left our, in fuch a cafe the writer 
mud begin again. It is not permitted to ufe re¬ 
ferences, nor fupply the defeCls in the margin, 
neither is it allowable to begin a line by a lyllable, 
which could not be contained in the foregoing •, 
for which reafon, writers mud be very cautious, 
and careful to meafure their fpace, that thefe in- 
conveniencies may never happen. 

The fecond manner of their writing, tho* very 
beautiful, and not very different from the former, 
is yet kfs troublefome. *Tis not neceffary to form 
with double drokes the final letters of each word, 
nor to re-touch fuch as arc made, either bccaufe 

the 
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ihe ftroke is fainter in one place tlian another, or 
bccaufe it is a little blotted. 

The third manner of writing differs more from 
the fecond than the fccond from the firft. This is 
their running hand, which is fo expeditious, that 
the writer can loon fill with it, both fides of » 
leaf. As the pencil prcfcrves the ink better than 
our pens, little time is loft by dipping it in the 
ink ; fo that when they di(5tate to an amanuenfis, 
we fee his pencil run on the paper with an incredible 
rapidity, without flopping a moment; and this is the 
ufual charaifter for writing the regifters of tribunals, 
law-fuits, and other proceedings; but tho’ thefc three 
methods of writing are equally legible, yet fomc 
of them are Icfs beautiful than others. 

Tho’ the fourth method is the coarfeft of all ; 
it is the fhorteft and moft commodious for thofc 
who compofe, or take down the minutes, or ,ex- 
trafts of a book. In the Tartar writing there is 
alway^'a principal line, which falls perpendicular¬ 
ly frdfn the top of the word, to the bottom, and 
on' the left of the line, they add like fo many 
teeth of a faw, the vowels a, e, i, o, diftinguifti- 
cd from each other by points placed on the right 
of this perpendicular. If they put a point oppo- 
fite to-apoth, it is the vowel e ; if they omit this, 
it is tht'vowcl a •, if they place a point to the left 
of the word near the tooth, this word Hands for 
the letter, n, and muft be read ne \ but if there 
was a pofnt oppofue to it on the right, you muft 
read na. Befides, if on the right of the word 
there is inftead of a point, an o, this is a fign that 
the vowel is afpirated, and muft be read, ha, 
he, as in the Spanifh. 

Now a man who would exprefs himfelf politely 
In the Tartar language, does not readily find the 
words he wants, but is perplexed and uneaf), and 
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when once he is brought to a good humour, and 
wants to commit his thoughts to paper, if pofli- 
ble, without writing them, he then forms the 
head of the charafter, and draws the perpendicu¬ 
lar to the bottom and it is much if he puts one 
or two points, but continues thus, till he has cx- 
preflfed his thought. If another thought comes 
into his head, he does not give himfelf the trouble 
of reading over what he has written, till he cornea 
to a difficult tranfition, in which cafe, he flops 
Ihort, examines his perpendiculars, and adds fome 
ftrokcs in the places, where none but himfelf 
could gucfs at his meaning. 

If in reading he perceives that he has omitted a 
word, he adds it on the margin, making a mark, 
where it ought to be infcrted ■, but if there is a 
word coo much, or ill placed, he does not craze it, 
but inclofes it with a large dafh: in a word, if he 
obferves that the word is good, or is told fo by- 
others, he adds on each fide two oo, which de¬ 
notes to the reader, that fuch a word fends. This 
laft manner of writing is legible, efpccially when 
we arc well acquainted with the fubjeft, and arc 
habituated to the language. 

Tho’ they commonly ufe a pencil for writing, 
there arc Tartars who ufe a kind of bamboo, cut 
very like an European pen : but becaufe the Chi- 
nefe paper is without alum, and very thin, a 
Chinefe pencil is more commodious than a pen. 
Yet if they write witli a pen, or make ufe of one 
to paint in the Chinefe faffiion, flowers, trees, or 
mountains, they mud firft moiflen the paper with 
water wherein is difl'olvcd a little alum, to hinder 
the ink from finking. 

A remark not to be omitted is, that the Tartar 
charaflers are of fach a nature, that one may 
equally read them inverted, that is to fay, that if 
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a Tartar prcfent you a book open, in the common 
pofition, and if you read it (lowly, he who only 
fees the inverted letters, will read quicker than 
you, and anticipate you, when you hefitate, whence 
it happens that it is impolTible to write in the Tar¬ 
tar language I'o as to conceal what is written from 
thofe in the fame room, clpecially if the chara6lers 
are large. 

We (hall finifh this chapter by fomeobfervations 
on the Tartar language. i.They cannot join two 
confonants^ whence it h.appcns, that the Tartars 
cannot write the European languages; fince in- 
ftead of the French words prendre, platine, grif¬ 
fon, friand, they would write, perendee, palatine, 
feriand, gcrifon, &c. becaufe they are obliged to 
place a vowel betwixt two confonants. 

2. Their alphabet is deftflive in this, that they 
want the two initial confonants B and D, for which 
reafon, they cannot begin any Words with thefe 
letters, but are obliged to fubftitute the P or the 
S, fo that inftead of writting beftia, dens, they 
write' peftia, (ens. Whence it proceeds, that 
there are an infinity of tmropean founds, which 
they cannot write, tho’ they can pronounce them. 

3. They pronounce and write the vowel c always 
broad, and never ufe the e mute, but at the end 
of fome words, which end in n : but they have no 
flgn for this. 

4. The Tartar language is very unfit for a concife 
and pointed (tile, upon account of the redundance 
ol long words* which makes it ufelefs for po¬ 
etry, bccaufe the elifions and rhime arc inconfiftent 
with this language : thus none of theTartars ever at¬ 
tempted to give us any other than profe tranlfati- 
ons of the Chinefe poets. 

In the Tartar language, there are few tranfitions, 
and thofe fo delicate, and difficult to comprehend, 
B b 2 th-t 
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that they perplex the moft fagaciou$. We forac- 
tjmes fee a Tartar hold his pencil a long tin>e in 
the air, before he proceeds from one fentence to 
another ; and after having paufed, he is obliged to 
blot out what he has written j when they arc 
alked the reafon, they give none but this j that 
founds ill, tlut is harfh, this is not current lan¬ 
guage, there is need of another connexion, &c. 
but what proves that thefe tranfitions are but few 
in this language is, that thofe who are not perfeft- 
ly mailers of it, generally lengthen th^ final let¬ 
ters, by adding the word yala, which fignifies no¬ 
thing. If in a converfation they only repeat this 
word, once or twice, they think they ought to be 
efteemed for it.’' But in a compofition of an ele¬ 
gant nature, the Tartars dare not ufe it, efpecially 
fince the emperor has difapproved of it; but the 
authors, who would avoid it, find themfelves 
puzzled, when they are to pafs from one fubjeft 
to another. 


CHAP. XXXVIII. 

Of the province of Sirvan, or antient Albania-, 
the extent of this province ; Jertility of the 
foil, the fruits, plants and fovoers, which 
grow there ; the particular manner of culti^ 
vating the lands, and getting in their bar- 
veft ; defeription oj Chamake, Derbent and 
Bakou. 

T he province which at this day is called Sir- 
van, is the ancient Albania, bounded on the 
north by mount Caucafus, now called the King’s 
mount i on the cad by the Cafpian fea; on the 

fouth 
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fouth by the river of Cyrus, above its union with 
the Araxes, and by a river, which difembogues it- 
felf into the Cyrus, called by ancient geographers 
Azaron, on that fide of Sirvan which borders on 
Georgia. It is about thirty leagues from north to 
fouth, as broad from call to weft, and contains 
but three cities, Chamake, Derbent, and Bakou ; 
the reft are but villages, of which there are about 
fixty inhabited by Armenians. 

btrabo, Pliny, and Ptolomy agree that Alba¬ 
nia is fituated betwixt mount Caucafus, the Caf- 
pian fca, and the river Cyrus, and thefe bounda¬ 
ries have not been changed fince their time; but 
they do not agree in other particulars. 

Ptolomy fuppofes a great diftance betwixt the 
mouths of Cyrus and Araxes. Plutarch in the 
life of Pompey is uncertain, whether thefe two 
rivers fall into the lea by the fame mouth, or whe¬ 
ther they do not Ikll feparately, near to each other. 
Pliny fays, that according to the moft common 
opinion, Cyrus carries with it the Araxjs, twenty 
leagues before it falls into the fca; and it is true 
that the Araxes lofes its name, about twenty leagues 
from the fca. 

According to Pliny, Albania was watered with 
feveral rivers, which difembogued into the Caf- 
pian lea, among others, wi.th the Cyrus, Camby- 
I'cs, Albanus, Cafius, and Gernus, the four laft of 
which arc not to be found at prefent, unlefs they 
are reduc’d to rivulets. 

The Pirfahade is the only river in Sirvan, runs 
above Chamake, and has a large channel which is 
only fill’d by the melting of thefnow. This river 
has been divided into three branches, one of which 
flowed near the city garden, tho’ all three furijilh’d 
buf a little water. 


Bb 3 
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Ptolomy reckons up a great number of cities in 
Albania, and in the province of Capulaca, which 
Pliny thinks was the capital, and gave its name 
to the province. 

But we muft fay of thofe cities what Ptolomy 
faid of the rivers j for if thefe cities ever fublifted, 
they are now no more. 

Strabo appears more to be believ’d than Pliny, 
when he fays that the Afiatic Albanians liv’d in 
the manner of the Nomades, without towns or 
fix’d habitations,' employing themfclves folely in 
breeding and feeding cattle. 

Sirvan is a province of Perfia, of which Cha- 
make is the capital, and the refidence of the kan, 
the Perfian name for a governor. Derbent and 
Bakou are two fmall feparatc ftates, under princes 
flil’d fultans, who arc vaflals of the king of 
Perfia. Derbent ftiuts up the entry of Albania on 
the north, takes up about a league from Cau- 
cafus to the fca, and is probably what Ptolomy calls 
the gates of Albania. Strabo talks of a wall built 
near this place to prevent the irruption of favage 
people who liv’d beyond it, and this long wall, 
where ruins are yet fetn on the mounuin, and 
which the inhabitants fay reach’d the Euxin fea, 
may have been what Ptolomy calls the gates of 
Albania. 

The inhabitants boaft of having Alexander for 
the founder of their city.and maintain that this is the 
Alexandria which that conqueror built near Cauca- 
llis. Quintus Curtius and Arrian report, that the 
Macedonians, to flatter Alexander, took away the 
name Caucafus from the Scythians, and that Alex¬ 
ander near this mountain built a city, to which he 
gave his own name. 

But it is certain Alexander never enter’d Alba¬ 
nia, which was cover’d by that part cf Med ia 

whic h 
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which Atropatos prcfcrv'd from his rapid con- 
quefts. Atropatos was a lieutenant of Darius, and 
that part of Media which he preferv’d was call’d 
Atropatenian Media, of which he always continu’d 
mailer, and in the time of Strabo, his fuccefibrs 
were ftill in poflcflion of it. This part of Media 
is what is called at this day Guylan. 

Derbent is fituated on the declivity of the moun¬ 
tain, and defended by a caftle built a little above it, 
where the fultan refides. The plain down to the 
fea retains the name of the Grecian city, and we 
only fee a few ruins in the plow’d lands. 

It is alfo obferv’d, that Derbent is not what was 
called the gates of Caucafus, which according to 
Pliny were oppofite to Harmaftis, the capital of 
Iberia. Thefe gates were a great work of nature, 
for we fee, fays Pliny, the mountains naturally fe- 
parated to form a palTage betwixt them, but the 
people who inhabit on this fide the palTage, dreadf 
ingthe irruptions of a numerous people who liv’d 
beyond it, clos’d this entrance with bars of iron as 
thick as beams, under which flow’d the river Yro- 
donis. Not content with this defence, they built 
upon the rock a caftle call’d Camania, which fe-. 
cur’d them from their enemies. 

Strabo, who cxadly deferibes four ways of en¬ 
tering into Iberia, fays nothing that leems to have 
the leaft relation with thefe memorable gates, 
but perhaps they were not made in his time. 
Towards the north, adds he, and on the fide of the 
Nomades, three days are requlfite to alcend the 
mountain, and then defeend into a narrow paf- 
fage where the river Aragusflows. The extremi¬ 
ties of this paftage are fortified with a good wall 
on the fide of Albania, and there is a way former¬ 
ly cut out of the rock, and a marlh to be palTed 
on the fide of Armenia. This is a neck or ftrait, 
B b 4 whtie 
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where the Araxegus falls into the CyruS. Above 
the junftion of thefe rivers, and upon the moun¬ 
tains, are the cities of Harmozica, Saumara, or 
Subamara; the firft near the Cyrus, and the other 
near the Aragus. It was thro’ this palTage that 
Pompey, and afterwards Canidus, palTed into 
Iberia. 

Bakou is fifteen leagues above the mouth of the 
Cyrus, upon the Ihore of the Cafpian fea, to 
which this gives its name j for it is often called the 
fea of Bakou. 

The adjacent country is of a light foil, and 
abounding with faffron, but its principal riches 
confift in its mines, which are wells, from which 
they draw naphtha in fuch abundance, and with fo 
much profit, that they aflurc u«, the king’s reve¬ 
nues from it, amount yearly to ten thoufand to¬ 
mans, or fix hundred thoufand abalTis j each abaf- 
fis is worth about twenty pence, and each toman 
about four pounds 

The naphtha, which is a kind of oil, rifes with 
the water, from which they feparate it, and draw 
it off by pipes t there is a black and a white fpecies 
of it, and the latter being efteem’d the beft and 
propereft for fale, is tranfported to foreign coun¬ 
tries, whereas the former is confumed at home 
in iuch plenty, that they burn it in lamps, and 
put wicks into it as thick as the thumb. 

Sirvan agrees with the clogium Strabo gives of 
Albania •, for the air is wholfomc and temperate. 
The neighbouring mountains covered with fnow, 
and the lea breezes, moderate the heat -, befides, the 
whole country is unequal and mountainous, which 
contributes to keep the air in motion, and confe- 
quently to purify and cool it. The winters arc 
commonly more moift than cold, and the fnows 
which fall there do not lye long on the ground. 


Fine 
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Fine weather, rain, and fnow have their regular 
fcafons according to the neccffities of the climate; 
fo that if all the years be not equally plentiful, 
none are abfolutely barren, or infulHcient to fup- 
port the inhabitants, who often neglcA part of 
their harveft. 

The lands are fo good that they have no need of 
manuring, but are only left fallow for a year or two, 
and infpringthey give them the firft opening. The 
hulbandman always puts in the plough five pair of 
oxen, whofe yoke is as long, again as thofe of Eu¬ 
rope, but of lighter wood. The labourer fits upon 
the yoke of the two firft oxen, and regulates their 
motions. The plough has but one fmall fide 
wheel, and the plough lhare enters no further than 
is necefl'ary to turn up the clods fill’d with the 
roots of grafs and weeds, which have fprung up 
during its lying fallow Thefc clods remain all 
fummer thus expos’d to the rays of the fun, which 
reduce them to a very light earth. 

The fecond ploughing is in autumn, in which 
they likewife employ five pair of oxen, with this 
difference, that each pair draws a particular plough, 
and thefe five ploughs make five furrows, which 
perpendicularly cut thofe made in the fpring. 
The ploughs are follow’d by a man, who fows 
the feed mix’d with earth, that too much of it 
may not fall in one place; and at the time of the 
harveft the reapers cover their bodies with ffieep- 
fkins, tofave themfelves from the ftings of gnats. 
Without ftooping they cut the ftraw about a foot 
beneath the ears, which they carry away on a 
fledge, and tread out the corn with horfes ; but 
the fifth part of the corn is for the owner of the 
lag^, and the reft for the husbandman. This corn 
is very beautiful, and makes fine bread, tho’ they 
ufe no fieves, nor feparate the bran from the corn. 

"Fhe 
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The great quantity of ftraw which remains on 
chc ground after harvefl: ia not ufclcfs, fincc they 
cither cut it at the end of autumn for fuel, or for 
food for their cattle, or elfe fet fire to it to burn 
the rats, which are fo very numerous, and caufc 
fuch a ravage, that without the plentiful rains 
which regularly fall, they would be obliged to 
abandon their country, 

A part of the tillage Is manag’d by a kind of 
Tartars call’d I'urquemis, becaufe they are of the 
Turkifh feft. 7 hey live in tents, which they ereft 
in the winter in the plains, and in fummer on the 
tops of the mountains. The greateft part of the 
inhabitants of this province were formerly tranf- 
ported to the other extremity of Perfia, which lies 
in the mountains betwixt Bclk-kaboul, and Can- 
dahar, where they have preferved their ancient 
name, and arc call’d with very little change, 
Akvans. But the favagenefs of the pjace has per¬ 
verted their natures; for they are become 
robbers, and are formidable to the caravans which 
travel into the Indies. 

The vines, without cultivation, bear excellent 
grapes, of which they might make excellent wines 
did they not at the vintage mix them with about 
a tenth part of water. The black grape is of two 
kinds, the oiie very little, the other very large; the 
white is without ftones, and has the relilh of muf- 
catel. There is not in all Sirvan either a vault or 
cellar, fo that they bury their vcffcls in the gar¬ 
den or court, draw their wine as they do water, 
and when a veffel is empty, they content them- 
felves with wafhing it, without removing it from 
its place. 

The fruit-trees, which are of all kinds, grow 
promifeuoufly in the mountains and forefts as well 
as in tlie plains, and their fruit is as good as caa 

be 
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be cxpefted from uncultivated trees j for the inha¬ 
bitants of Sirvan are ignorant of the art of graft¬ 
ing and inoculating. They have almoft all the 
.fruits found in Europe j but the wood ufed by car¬ 
penters, and for fuel, is only to be had in the 
mountains, from whence they are obliged to bring 
it. 

Pulfes are here.very plentiful, as well as fruits^ 
there are melons, cucumbers, afpa^agus, and. in 
general, all kitchen herbs and roots found in 
Europe; but it feems as if nature defigned Sirvan 
for the faffron country, efpecially about Bakou, 
where the foil is extremely light. They do not fell 
faffron pure, but mix it in a pan with a little wax. 
and then cut it out in fmall cakes. 

All the country is covered with odoriferous 
herbs, fuch as thyme, marjoram, balm with yel¬ 
low flowers, from which they draw an excellent 
cordial. 

Among thofe different plants, there is a remark.- 
able one which grows on the fides of the mountain 
Pidrakou, about three quarters of a league from 
Chamake. Its ftem is very high, and as thick as a 
man’s leg ; it fpreads at the top, as wide as a 
fmall wind-mill, and diffufes a very agreeable 
fmell, but dries up in autumn, and revives in 
the fpring. 

' The Helds are adorned with a thoufand flowers, 
and' their tulips are very fine j fome being yellow 
and fmall, and others red and large, which have a 
black yellow ground •, and if thefe colours were 
mixed in the leaves, it would be the finett flower 
in the world. It is feen every where, not only 
in tilled or corn fields, but even in the liigh-ways j 
ind rofe and caper trees grow fpontancoully in the 
forefts, and among the cops. 


The 
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The lands which are untillcd, nourilh innumer¬ 
able herds of cattle and flocks of (beep. Oxen are 
made ufe there for carriages, and bear the burdens 
on their backs. 

They have two different methods in Sirvan of 
managing horfes. When the Tartars come there 
to trade, they let their horfes feed at large in the 
plains, and thefe horfes continue together like a 
flock of fheep, and will never quit each other. 
The Perlians, on the contrary, take great care of 
theirs ; for they always cover them with a thick 
cloth, both in fummer and winter and if thqy 
turn them out to grafs, they tie them, or put a 
great clog to their feet. When the grafs feafon is 
over, they only give them towards the evening a 
fack of draw cut fmall, with four or five handfuls 
of barley, yet thefe horfes, with loads on their 
backs, will travel, without refting, twelve or fif¬ 
teen long leagues in a day •, and what is very com¬ 
modious is, that ten or twelve loads of draw, and 
half a load of barley, will maintain two hundred 
horfes two days march. 

Befldes domedic animals, the foreds are full of 
wild boars, dags, foxes, and wolves. There is at 
Chamake a confiderable trade in foxes fleins for Af- 
tracan. Larks and quails are fcarcer in Sirvan than 
in Europe i but as a rccompence, partridges are 
very common, as well as budards, heathcocks, 
and pheafants; and there are likewife geefe, ducks, 
pigeons and cranes. Storks come there in fum- 
mer to build their neds, and bring up their young, 
but foon after difappear. 

When the winter becomes fliarp, one may pur- 
chafe four heathcocks for five pence, a budard for 
five or fix, and a live pheafant for ten pence •, thefe 
birds thruding their heads into the fnow, andfuf- 
fering thcmfclvcs to be taken. 


A 
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A country fo happy, and which furnilhes fo li¬ 
berally every thing which renders life commodious 
and agreeable, is inhabited by a poor mifer- 
able people, either becaufe their natural lazinefs 
hinders them from profiting by the (lores which 
nature offers them, or becaufc they are impove- 
rifhed by the exceflive taxes laid upon them i for 
nt is faid that the king of Pcrfia annually draws out 
of Sirvan two millions of abafiis; the common 
food of the inhabitants is garden herbs and fruits. 
Their moft delicate repalls confift of rice, four 
curds and cheefe. Their cloathing is coarfe fluff 
like a caffock, under which they wear a loofe fhirt, 
and few of them have another for change, which 
makes them to be eaten up with vermin -, but 
what is moft aftonifhing is, that they fuffer fo 
patiently their bad company, that they never give 
themfclves any trouble to be freed of them. 

Their Ihoes arc made of the fkinof an ox’s 
head, or the head of a wild boar, and rifing pret¬ 
ty high on the foot, are tied with cords. 

They are efteemed cheats and lyars ; and it « 
faid of them, that they are perfuaded without a 
lye, no bufmefs can fucceed j but in other refpedls 
they behave themfclves tolerably. 

There are three languages fpoken in the coun¬ 
try ; the Turkifh, which is the moft common ; 
the corrupt Perfian, and the Armenian j all of 
which they learn, and fpeak thefe three languages 
without cpnfufion. 

In Sirvan the different nations are diflinguifhed 
by the different head-dreffes. As the Perfians love 
the red turbant, they call them kefel-bafehi, or red¬ 
caps ; the Armenians kara-bafehi, black-caps •, 
and the Georgians, who have a very little bonnet, 
bafchi-achouk, bare heads. 


Let 
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Let us proceed to the defcription of Chahiakc, 
which was formerly no nrare than a fortrefs fur- 
rounded with a wall, with turrets here and there^ 
of which there nothing remains now but a few 
ruins. The city is enlarged on the fouth-fidc, and 
extending over five or fix little hills, is quite open, 
without walls or ditches, and compofed of ateut 
Icvcn thoufand houfes, Ionic of which arc built of 
ftone, with earth inftead of mortar; but the great- 
eft part arc only of earth and clay, tho’ fome have 
a raifed roof, covered with boards, inftead of flate 
or tile, and others have fiat roofs. Thefe are of 
one ftory, having the door and windows on the 
fame fide, and feveral houfes have only the door to 
give them light-, as thefe flat roofs are only of pre¬ 
pared earth, with a mixture of chopped ftraw, 
and laid about a foot thick on Ihitie pofts or 
beams, they cannot flop the rains, if they con* 
tinuc any confiderable time, but the whole houfe is 
deluged. 

People of eafy fortunes take the precaution of 
having a tin roof, and that the fun may not pre* 
judice it, they fmeer it with naphtha. 

There is not in all Chamake any public building 
worth notice, nor one fine mofque, and yet it is a 
town of great trade, and the ftorehoufe of Muf- 
covy and Perfia. TheMufeovites have a magazine 
there, and bring to it tin, copper, fleins, furs, and 
other merchandizes from their country. The Per- 
fians and Indians there fell their fluffs, filks, and 
oottons, with embroidery in gold and filver, and 
variety of coflly flowering and ornaments. The 
Tartars bring hither horfes and flaves, and there is 
a market where feveral flreets meet together, with 
fliops on each fide fhaded from the fun. 

As for the religions publicly cxercifed at Cha¬ 
make they are almoft of all forts mahometifm is 

pre- 
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predominant, but is divided into two fefts, viz. 
that of Jonis and Cahis, or Jebais; the one are 
followers of Omar, and the others of Aii, and diey 
continually curfe and detcft each other. 

I'he Jews have a fynagogue, and the Indians a 
pagod, and thefe laft, who are in number about 
two lumdred, carry on the greateil trade, and arc 
the richeft merchants. 

The Chriftians who inhabit the city are Arme¬ 
nians, and have not above two hundred houfes, 
and the Mufcovites have a chapel in their magazine. 
The pricfts of both thefe nations are drefs’d in 
green, and have this in common, that they love 
wine exceffively. 

The governor of the city and all the province, 
has the title of kan, and the magiftrate who is in- 
trufted with the police and the adminiftration of 
juftice is called kalenter. 

It rarely happens that Sirvan is expos'd to the 
calamities of war; for tho’ it is at the extremity 
of Perfia, its fituation fecures it; for mount Cau- 
cafus is a rampart wdiich enemies cannot break 
thro’; notwithftanding which, the king of Pcrfia, 
for the fake of peace from this quarter, gives a 
penfion of thirty-five thoufand abalTis to the cham- 
kal; for thus they call the prince of the Lcfchi, 
a Tartar nation who inhabit beyond the moun¬ 
tains in the Dagueftan, whence they fay that Lef- 
chus, firft prince of Poland, came. 

In this place, and all over Perfia, they ccle--. 
brate, during ten days, the memory of Uflain 
the fonof Alt. In the nine firft days we fee little 
beggars, half naked, befmeer’d with black, and 
divided into companies, run up and down the 
city with drums, finging and bawling out with 
all their ftrength, Uffain ! Uffaiti! On the tenth 
day they carry thro’ the ftreets a child upon a 

kind 
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kind of bier, fupportcd by twenty men. The bier 
is ornamented with rich ftulfs and looking*glafie<, 
which make them ftill mofc fplendid. The 
child counterfeits death, that he may reprefent 
Uffain, and during the proceffion, trumpets, drums, 
and the fliouts of the people, make a hideous noife. 
This burlefque ceremony is changed the following 
day into a battle, which is fought in the great 
market place of the city, which is above five hun¬ 
dred paces long, and one hundred and fifty broad. 

The city is divided into two parties •, the one 
called Lcideris, and the other Clahmedautais, from 
the names of two brothers, formerly princes of 
Chamake. The combatants are armed with fticks 
of half a pike length, with flings, and even fire¬ 
arms, fo that the battle never ends without blood- 
fhed. The governors endeavour to flop this dif- 
ordcr; but they cannot curb the youth, who glory 
in fignalizing themfelves in this fkirmilh. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 

The loadjlone ufed by theChinefe pbyjicians -jpro- 
perties which they attribute to beUevedere ; 
the Cbinefe camphire ; manner of their ex~ 
traSting it from the tree, and preparing it 
the qualities which they attribute to it. 

T ' H EY fuccefsfully ufe the loadftone in China 
againfl; all hidden, painful, and malignant 
tumors, fince Chinefe phyficians look upon this 
remedy as admirable •, becaufe, as they judge, it 
attrads the venom, and deftroys the evil in its ori¬ 
gin. They take ftccl filings, that are made as fine 

as 
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as pofTible, and throw them into the ftrongeft vine¬ 
gar ; they then mix both well together, and after 
three or four boilings^ take out the ftech and 
ipread it on the affeded part, after which they 
take a large loadftone, and apply it often to the 
filings, which attrad the hidden caufe of the ma¬ 
lady, and diffipate the malignity of the poifon. 
How many doubts may be propofed concerning 
this remedy ? Can the loaddlone vivify the fteel 
filings, as it does the needle ? Can the fteel fil¬ 
ings prepared in this boiling liquor be more pro¬ 
per to be agitated by the load-ftone ? Can the 
acids of the vinegar with which it is impregnated, 
render it, by a new arrangement of its pores, better 
prepared for the motion given by the load-ftone ? 
After all, may it not happen, that the load-ftone 
may have fome virtue againft the poifon, which it 
never exerts, but conjointly with the filings im¬ 
pregnated with the acids of vinegar, which caufes 
a particular impreftion on the affeded part. 

From the properties of the load-ftone, Jetuspafs 
to thofe which the Chinefe attribute to the belle- 
vedere. This plant, as the Chinefe botanift fays, 
grows in the end of March, or the beginning of 
April ', its fprouts, when they are eight or nine 
inches high, affume the figure of a child’s fift, 
when it is half clofed *, it extends afterwards, and 
pufties out an infinity of branches, ornamented 
with leaves like thofe of flax. Thefe branches gra¬ 
dually become round as they crofs each other, and 
are naturally difpofed in the form of an agreeable 
pyramid. The fame author adds, that the leaves of 
the bcllevedere, while they are tender, have a juice 
of an agreeable taile •, that they may be eaten infal- 
lad with vinegar, if you mix but fome dices of gin¬ 
ger ; that being prepared as other pot-herbs, and 
boiled with the meat, they give it .a fine and deli- 

VoL. I. C c catc 
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cate tafte *, that when it is in all its beauty, Ic 
leaves become hard, but that then they find in its 
ftalk and root a food that will fupply the neceflity 
of life in years of famine. When the plant, fay 
they,- is arrived at its natural height, they feparate 
the principal ftem, and draw from it a lixivium of 
allies, which foftens, purifies, and cleanfes it from the 
Ikin and bark. After this ftceping they expofe it 
to the fun •, and when it is dry, they boil and fea- 
fon it. As for the root, whole colour inclines to 
violet, they take off the fkin in filaments, or Ihreds, 
which after being boiled, are eatable. 

But what they principally feck is the white fub- 
ftance of the root, which they eafily reduce to 
meal, of which they only take what remains in a 
paftc at the bottom of the veffel, which they after¬ 
wards bake in little loaves or rolls. The botanift 
quotes the example of four mountaineers, who liv¬ 
ing generally on the leaves. Hems, and roots of 
bellevedere, which their country furnilhed in plen¬ 
ty, preferved themfelves in perfeft health to ex¬ 
treme old age. 

Befides, this author advifes, that to render the 
liellevedere more plentiful and fubftantial, they 
Ihould fet fire to thefe mountains which are cover¬ 
ed with it, fometimes in one place, and fometimes 
in another, becaufe its own alhes enrich its plants, 
and give them a more nutritive juice. 

He then proceeds to the medicinal virtues of 
this plant. The bellevedere, fays he, has no hurt¬ 
ful or malignant quality, is cold by nature, of a 
fwcet tafte, full of benign juice, frees from excef- 
five internal heats, is diuretic, opens the urinary 
paffages, and procures deep ■, being toafted, reduc¬ 
ed to a powder, and taken in a draught to about- 
two drachms, it expells flatulencies of the abdo¬ 
men, and is a wholfomc remedy againft all diftem- 

pers 
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Jjers caufcd by exceffive heats. In a word, the 
root of the plant reduced to afhes, diiToived in a 
little oil, and applied to the bite of ferpents, and 
other venomous infeifts, deadens the poifon, draws 
it outj and cures the wound. The Chinefe phyfi- 
cian has neither recourfe to falts, acids, nor alka¬ 
lies, whether intrinfical to the plant, or chemically 
extrufted from it, but onlv relates plainly its cf* 
fef:s. and leaves to fkilful chemiftsto feek out and 
unravel the hidden caufes of them. 

if thefe effeds be true, fuch difeoveries, fimple 
as they are, ought to induce our European che- 
mifts and phyficians, to make different experiments, 
to convince themfelves of the pr perties of this 
plant, which, perhaps, is only negleded, becaufe 
we are ignorant of its virtues. 

What we are about to relate of camphire, will 
not appear lefs amazing, or interefting, than what 
we have related of the bellcvedere. We are per- 
fuaded in Europe, that this precious gum diftils 
from the Item and branches of the tree, and iscol- 
lefted near the foot of it, where they talce it up 
mixed with earth. The didionary of arts takes it 
for a truth, that this gum dillils from a tree. 
“ They bring, fa- s the author, camphire from 
“ China into Europe entirely crude, and in cakes; 
“ but as it has not paffed the fire, it is reputed 
“ coerfe, and is fo in reality.” 

The extrad of a Chinefe book lately publifhed, 
affords fuch difeoveries on this fubjed as deferve 
attention; for tjie book has great authority, and 
was printed by the order and care of the emperor 
Changi, who has inferred in it his own refledions. 
They cite a great number of learned men, who have 
been the authors, or revi ers of the work ; and 
affure us, that the camphire brought from China, 
does not drop to the ground, as it happens in 
C c 2 other 
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other refinous trees, which for their own prcferv'S-' 
tion only difcharge what is too unftuous in their 
fubftance •, and that it does not diftil from the 
top of the tree to the bottom, by an incifion which 
they made, in it. They would ufe this art iti 
China, if they could do it with fucccfs; for fuch 
incifions made in refinous trees are much ufcd in 
that country. In the article preceding that which 
treats of camphirc, it is related, that to lofe no¬ 
thing of the varnifh, they always fix to the place 
of the tree, where the incifion is made, a little tube, 
and to it a veflel, which prevents the mixture of 
dirt and foulnefs, and as much as poffible, the eva¬ 
poration of the diftilling juice. In another article, 
where mention is made of the pine-tree, which fur- 
nifhes a refm, to which they attribute great vir¬ 
tues, they fpeak of a method of incifion, which 
perhaps is unknown in Europe. They dig the 
earth, fays the author, round about an old pine- 
tree, and uncover one of its principal roots, in 
which they make an incifion, from whence diftils a 
fpirituous juice •, but they muft take care, that 
during the operation, the place above the root be 
covered, that the light of the fun or moon never 
reach it; without doubt the'defign of this method 
is to extraft from the pine a liquor which is natu¬ 
rally fluid, and will continue fo. 

But it is in a quite different manner that they 
extradf camphirc in China from the tree called te- 
hang ; for they take, fays the Chinefc author, frefh 
branches from this tree, cut them into fmall parts, 
and fteep them three days and nights in foft water. 
When they have been macerated in this manner, 
they throw them into a kettle where they are boil¬ 
ed, during which time, they perpetually ftir them 
with a flick of willow-wood ; and when they fee 
that the particles of this juice adhere copioufly to 

the 
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the ftick in form of a hoar-froft, they flrain it off, 
taking care to throw away the lees, or fedimcnt. 
Then this juice is gently pour’d into a new var- 
nilhed earthen velfel, where they leave k for a 
night, and on the next day find the juice coagulat¬ 
ed, and become a kind of mafs. 

In order to purify this firft produffion, they ufe 
a copper bafon, look for fomc old mud wall, of 
which they take a part, and reduce it to a very 
fine powder. They put this powder at the bottom 
of the bafon, and upon this bed of earth they fpread 
another of camphirc, and thus difpofe them alter¬ 
nately to the number four; and on the laft, which 
is finely pulverized, they make a covering of the 
leaves of the plant called poho, or penny-royal. The 
copper bafon being thus filled, is covered with ano¬ 
ther bafon, and they take care that both are exact¬ 
ly clofed ; and that they may exadly fit each other, 
tliey fecure them at the edges with a yellow earth, 
which unites them ftrongly together. 

The bafon being full of this mixture, they place 
it on the fire, which mud be regular, equal, and 
neither too ftrong, nor too weak -, but praftice a- 
lone can teach the due proportion. We muft take 
care that the earth which joins the bafons, holds 
both clofe, and leaves no chink, for fear the fpi- 
rituous parts (hould cfcape, which would ruin the 
whole operation. When they have given it a fuf- 
ficient heat, they wait till the bafons are cold, and 
then feparating them, they find the camphire fub- 
limed, and adhering to the cover. 

If the operation is repeated two or three times, 
the camphire will come out in beautiful parcels. 
Whenever they chufe to make ufe of it in certain 
quantities, they put it betwixt two earthen vcffels, 
the edges of which they bind round with feveral 
fplds of wet paper, and keep this veffei over a mo- 
C c 3 derate 
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derate and equal fire about an hour; then letting 
the vcffel cool, the camphirc is found in its per- 
fcftion, and fit for ufc. 

An European chemift who had frclh branches 
of the tehang tree, would certainly abridge thefe 
operations, with ibme advantage with regard to 
the quantity and purity of this gum. Perhaps alfo 
all theChinefe operations have their particular ufe, 
fince they know how, in lels time, and at a fmaller 
expence, to fublimc mercury -, for inftance, in two 
well luted crucibles, fuch as filver-fmiths ufc in 
the fufion of filver. 

At leaft, we cannot fay truly, as is affirmed in 
the diftionary of arts, that the Chinefe camphirc 
is brought into Europe crude, without having pafT- 
cd thro* the fire, fince we find that it is fubjefted 
to it feveral times, tho’ it may happen, that the 
Chinefe, to incrcafc the quantity, and the profit 
from it, fell, or have fold it formerly to the Euro¬ 
pean merchants in crude lumps; that is to fay, 
after a flight boiling given to their mafs, or mix¬ 
ture of earth and camphirc, and the plant penny¬ 
royal. The form of the camphirc cakes imported 
from Holland, which, according to Mr. Lcmery, 
rcfemble the cover of a pot, cafily hys a founda¬ 
tion for fuch a fufpicion. 

Bcfides, this manner of extrafling camphirc 
from the inmoft part of the tree, may be pradifed 
in all the feafons of the year; which never could 
be, was it extraflcd like other refins, which flow 
not but a fliort time. Befides, by fliaking the 
camphire tree, it is Icfs hurt than by extrafling 
its juice by incifions, which are always preju¬ 
dicial. 

Whatever the camphire is, which is fold to the 
Europeans, it is certain, that in the fhops of Pekin 
they lell feme very cheap, which yet is wc'l gra- 
I nulated. 
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nulated, fufficiently pure, very fubtilc, eafily eva¬ 
porated, and when inciofed in a double veflcl may 
be prcfcrvcd a long time. But the beft Chincfc 
camphirc, in the opinion of the Chincfe thcmfclves, 
cannot be compared to the good camphirc of 
Borneo. 

Might not one procure at Canton a little plant 
of the camphirc tree, and tranfport it to fome of 
the French iflands, where it might eafily grow; 
and it may pofiibly happen, that there arc fome of 
them there, tho’ not known. 

’Tis faid the Chinefe camphirc comes from Hol¬ 
land into France ; fo that, perhaps, the Dutch 
have found it in their own iflands, or from other 
parts tranfportcd the trees, which bear that cam¬ 
phirc, which they fell under the name of Chinefe 
camphirc; but it is more probable that the Chi¬ 
nefe of Batavia buy it in China, and then fell it to 
the Dutch. 

They had reafon to fay, in the dicfflonary of 
arts, that the Chinefe camphirc is extraflcd from a 
very high large tree, fome of which, fays the Chi¬ 
nefe author, are found one hundred and three cu¬ 
bits high, and fo thick, that twenty perfons with 
extended arms, can hardly grafp them. There arc 
fome feen that are computed to be three hundred 
years old ; and this wood, which is of fcrvice for 
the conftruftion of houfes and fbips, is intermixed 
with beautiful veins, and feverai fine works are 
made of it. 

This tree grows faft, and about its foot and 
larger roots, Ihoots forth fuckers that arc proper 
for tranfplantation. The old trunks emit fparks 
of fire, probably, becaufe this wood, which is rot¬ 
ten, and full of worms, produces thofe falfe fires, 
which are the natural effeds of the effufionof cam- 
C c 4 phorated 
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phorated fpirits, which arc inflammable by the leaft 
motion, when continued but a few moments. The 
fla me is fo fubtile, and there is fo little fear of its 
communicating itfeif, that the foftell hairs are not 
f( t on fire by it, as is proved by the experiment 
of burning camphire in the fpirits of wine in the 
clofcft places. 

It now remains that we Ihould fpcak of the vir¬ 
tues which the Chincfeafcribc to camphire. Tho’, 
fays the fame autiior, it is fomewhat acrid .and hot, 
yet it is fo tar from being hurtful and deftruffive, 
tliat it opens the fcveral velfcls of the body, ferves 
to difTolvc and carry oft' the phlegm ot the intef- 
tines, dilfipates the impurities of the blood, re¬ 
moves ihe inconveniencics arifing from cold and 
humidity, appeafes violent cholics, the colera 
morbus, and the pains ot the heart and ftomach. 
It cures tetters, t.ic itch, and troublefome cutane¬ 
ous diU.iders, and is fuccclsfully ufed in faflcn- 
ing loofe teeth and is fo efficacious a remedy 
againft worms, that it delivers thofc who arc futv 
jed to them, and prevents that difdrder in others. 

All the low part of the tree impregnated with the 
fubftance of the camphire, has alii.oll all its quali¬ 
ties, in a much inferior degree. T his wood is of a 
moderately fh.irp taftc, and may be ufed internally 
without any apjirehenfiqn of its difordcring the 
Ifomach or abcomcn and if there is any violent 
indifpofition lu thefe, it dries up the humours 
which caufc it, or if there be a ncceffity of throw¬ 
ing them r.p at the mouth, this eft'ec'l is produced 
without any violent efforts, by fwallowing a pretty 
rich decoction of the powder of this wood, which 
alfo refolvcs indigcllions after meals. Thofc who 
arc troubled with acid cruftations, ought to ufc a 
decoction of this wood in a rice-wine, which 
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is weaker than fmall beer. Fomentations of this 
wood remove obdinate troublefome fweatings of 
the feet. 

Let us finiih thefe obfervations with a very effi¬ 
cacious remedy ufed againfl a diftemper of the 
eyes, which is very extraordinary, and far more 
common in China than in Europe, and which is 
called ny(ftalopia. This malady is fuch an alfeffi- 
on of the eyes as caufes perfons to fee well in the 
day, imperfeftly in the evening, but nothing at ail 
during the night. The acceffions of this periodi¬ 
cal diltemper, which is thought incurable in Eu¬ 
rope, come on at the approach of night. Kimun- 
gyen is the name which the Chinefc give to this 
diftemper, and the three letters which compofc, 
in the Chinefc language, this word, fignify eyes 
fubjed to be darkened, like thofc of fowls. The 
Chinefc imagine, that by comparing the diforder- 
cd eyes of the patient to thofc cf a fowl, which 
arc darkened towards the evening, they have dif- 
clofed the myftery of this difordcr, without re¬ 
flecting, that this eftcdl in fowls is as natural as the 
falling of the cyc-llds in a perfon opprefled with 
fleep. 

But the cafe is not the fame in the nyAalopia, 
fmee the patient, tho’ his eyes are open, fees no¬ 
thing, but gropes about even in the places to which 
he is moft accuftomed, and perceives neither in¬ 
flammation, heat, nor the Icaft twitchingi in his 
eyes : and if he be placed in the day-time in a dark 
place, with the Icaft light he fees diftinftly j but 
when the night comes on his difordcr feizes him to 
fuch a degree, that if a taper be prefented to him, 
he perceives no objeft enlightened in the room, 
not even the taper itfelf and inftead of a clear 
light, he perceives nothing but a large blackilh 

globe. 
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globe, without any lullrc. This impcrfcd fcnfa- 
tion fecms to indicate, that the membrane of the 
retina, become flaccid and obftruded, cannot, for 
want of its natural fpring, feel the gentle impreflTi* 
ons of the vifual rays, and is only agitated by fuch 
as are very ftrong. If the eye is darkened gra¬ 
dually as the night approaches, it is not enlighten¬ 
ed in the fame manner, nor fucceffively, which is a 
comfort to the patient \ for he knows that the fol¬ 
lowing day his fight will be good till fun-fet. The 
following is the remedy which the Chinefe phyfi- 
cians ufe againfl: this diforder. 

Take the liver of a flicep that has a black head, 
cut it with a knife made of bamboo, or hard wood; 
take out the nerves, pcllicules, and filaments ■, then 
cover it with a leaf of water-lily, after having pow¬ 
dered it with a little good falt-pctrc. Then put 
ail into a pot, and let it be (lowly boiled ■, flir it 
often while it boils, having on your head a large 
linen covering, which hangs down to the ground, 
that the Imoak which exhales from the liver in 
boiling may not be dilTipatcd, and that you may 
receive the whole. I'his falutary fleam rifing up 
to your eyes, which muft be kept open, w'ill make 
the morbific humour diftil from them, and you 
will be cured. If you fhould ufe this remedy 
about noon you will find yourfclf in the evening 
pcrteblly relieved from this fymptom •, but fomc, 
to render the remedy more efficacious, advife the 
patient to cat a part of tlie liver thus prepared, and 
drink the broth of it •, but others affirm, that this 
is not neceflary -, and that perfons have been cured 
by tuniigating themfclvesat Icifure with.thc fmoak 
of t!i. fneep’s liver while it was boiling •, and that 
it was equally ufelcfs to regard the colour of the 
Ihecp, whether black or white. 


This 
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This is an «afy, fpeedy, and efficacious remedy, 
whofc virtue has been experienced by a great num¬ 
ber of Chinefe for a malady known in Europe, 
looked upon as incurable ; and fliould this remedy 
fucceed in Europe, China muft be judged to have 
made it a beneficial prefent. 


C H A P. XL. 

The Indians opinions about the tranfm -graiion oj 
J'ouU. 

M ost of the Indians believe the foul to be 
immortal, and fome think that it isaparticlc 
of God himfelf j but tho’ the generality of them 
are perfuaded of this immortality ; yet they only 
prove it by the metempfyehofis or tranfmigration 
of fouls into different bodies. 

Not only the Indians beyond the Ganges, but 
the people of Aracan, Pegu, Siam, Camboya, 
Tonquin, Cochinchina, China, and japan, are ot 
the fame opinion, and fupport it by the fame rca- 
fonings as the other Indians do. 

We even find in America fome fliglit traces of 
the tranfmigration of fouls; but how can we ac¬ 
count for the introduftion of this fenfelcls notion 
among a people, who were fo long unknown to 
the reft of the world ? It is not equally furprifing, 
that it fhould fpread in Africa and Europe. The 
Egyptians may have taught it to the Africans, and 
Pythagoras, the head of the Italian fed, had efta- 
bliffied it in fcvcral nations, but particularly in the 
two Gauls, where the druids looked upon it as the 
bafis and foundation of their religion •, and it even 

cnt?r* 
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entered their policy, fince when their generals de- 
ligned to infpire into their armies a contempt of 
death, they aflured them that their fouls would no 
fooner leave one body, than they would immediate¬ 
ly enter another to aftuate it. 

This doffrine was taught in the infancy of Chri- 
ftianitv by theSimonian heretics, and the Bafilidians, 
the Valentinians, the Marcionites, the Gnoftics, 
Manichteans, and even many Jews embraced this 
extravagant fyftem fo that we read in the talmud, 
that the foul of Abel paffed into the body of Seth^ 
and afterwards into that of Mofes. 

Some imagine, that this doftrine was originally 
taught by the ancient Egyptians, and that from 
them it fpread itfelf to the Indies, and over the 
reft of Afia. Others, on the contrary, aferibe the 
invention of it to the Indians, who afterwards com¬ 
municated it to the Egyptians. Philoftratus af- 
fures us, that Pythagoras was the inventor of this 
fyftem; that he communicated it to the bramins, 
in a voyage which he made to the Indies-, and that 
from thence it was imported into Egypt. Accord¬ 
ing to the Indian dironology, feveral thoufands of 
years are elapfed fince this dodtrine was in vogue 
there, but unluckily the chronology of thefe nations 
is filled with fuch incoherences, that no credit 
can be given to them fo that it is more probable, 
as feveral ancient authors have faid in exprefs 
terms, that it was from the Egyptians, rather 
than the Indians, that Pythagoras and Plato drew 
what they have written about the metempfyeho- 
fis. 

The Indians, as well as the Pythagoreans, un- 
derftand by the metempfyehofis, the paffage of 
a foul through feveral different bodies, which it 
fucccffively animates, to produce thofe operations 
which are proper to it. At firft they only fpoke 

of 
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of the paflage of fouls into difiperent human bo¬ 
dies, but afterwards enlarged their fyftem, and 
the Indians have ftill improved upon the difciples 
of Pythagoras and Plato. 

I ft, The Pythagoreans in eftablilhing their fyf¬ 
tem, founded their principal proof on the autho¬ 
rity of their mafter, whofe words were to them 
fuch oracles, that it was not permitted them to 
entertain the leaft doubt about any thing that was 
advanced by this great philofopher. Our mafter 
has faid it, would the Pythagoreans reply, in dif- 
pute i and this anfwer fupplied the place of all 
proofs. 

This is juft the anfwer of the Indians. Bruma,fay 
they, is the chief of the three gods worlhipped in 
the Indies j it was he who taught this celeftial doc¬ 
trine ; it is therefore infallible. It is Bruma, who 
is Abaden; that is, who fpeaks elTentially conform¬ 
able to truth, and all whofe words are oracles. He 
has, add they, a perfeft knowledge of what is 
paft, prefent, and to come •, it is he who writes 
all the circumftanccs of the life of each man ; it is 
he who has taught all fciences; and can we, after 
this, doubt of the reality of the metempfychofis, 
fince it has been revealed by Bruma ? 

2dly, The difciples of Pythagoras were to keep 
filence for a certain number of years, before they 
were allowed to propofe their doubts after which 
they were permitted to make theirobjeftions. Some 
of his difciples having afked of him, if he remem¬ 
bered to have exifted before, he anfwered them, 
that he had appeared in the world under the name 
of Etalides the fon of Mercury i and that after¬ 
wards he was born again in the perfon of Euphor- 
bus, and finally killed at the fiege of Troy by Me- 
nelaus 5 that afterwards he was known by the name 
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of Heiwotimus that he afterwards was a fifher* 
man in the ifland of Delos, and went by the name 
of Pyrrhus, but at that time was the individual 
Pythagoras. 

The Indians, on their fide, quote an infinity of 
changes in their gods, beginning with Bruma, who, 
they fay, has appeared under a thoufand different 
figures •, and the metamorphofes of Vichnou are al- 
moft as numerous. There is one which they arc 
ftill in expectation of, which they call Kelki-vada- 
ran *, that is to fay, Vichnou turned to a horfe; 
and they mention many other changes, efpecially of 
Koutren. 

The worfhippers of Vichnou pretend, that this 
god, by an heavenly light, inlightcns fome favou¬ 
rite fouls of his votaries, and informs them of the 
different changes which have happened to them in 
the bodies which they have animated j and the zea¬ 
lous worfhippers of Routren affirm, that this god 
has revealed to fcveral among them the feveral 
ftages of being in which they were, in the various 
tranfmigrations of their fouls. 

3dly, The Indians and Pythagoreans have re- 
courfe to comparifons, that they may the more 
clearly explain their fentiments. The foul, fay the 
Indians, is like a bird in a cage, and as a man in a 
houfc which he inhabits, takes care to repair the 
weakeft parts, juft fo the foul of man is in the 
body, lodges in it, and endeavours to preferve it* 
Befides, as a man leaves his houfe when it is no 
longer habitable, and goes to another, fo the foul 
leaves the body when fome ficknefs or accident ren¬ 
ders it incapable of being animated, and takes pof- 
feflion of another body. In a word, as a man 
goes out of his houfe when he pleafes, and returns 
in the fame manner, fo there are great men, whofe 

fouls 
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fouls have the privilege to fcparatc from their bo¬ 
dies, and return again when they pleafe, after hav¬ 
ing run thro’ feveral parts of the univerfe. 

We read in the life of Vieramarken, one of the 
moft powerful kings of the Indies, that a prince 
begged of a goddefs in a private temple, to teach 
him the mandiram ; that is, a prayer which has 
the virtue of feparating the foul from the body, and 
making it return when it would j he obtained this 
favour; but<by ill-luck the domeftic who accom¬ 
panied him, and ftood at the door of the temple, 
over-heard the mandiram, learned it by heart, and 
refolved to ufe it at a favourable conjunfture. 

As this prince entirely confided in his domeftic, 
he communicated to him the favour he had receiv¬ 
ed ; but took care,as he thought,that he ftiould not 
know the mandiram. It happened that this prince 
often hid himfelf in a remote place, where he gavea 
loofe to his foul; but in the mean time he ordered 
his fervant to watch carefully his body, till his 
foul was returned again. He then repeated to 
himfelf this myftical prayer, and his foul difengag- 
ing itfclf inftantly from his body, flutter’d here and 
there, and afterwards returned. One day when 
the domeftic ftood centinel near his mafter’s body, 
he took it into his head to repeat the fame prayer, 
and his foul immediately feparating from his body, 
entered into that ol the prince. The firft thing 
that this falfe prince did was to cut off the head of 
his firft body, that his mafttr might not re-animate 
it. Thus the prince’s foul was reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of animating the body of a parrot, with 
which it returned to the palace. 

We muft not think it ftrange, that the Indians 
believe, that the great men among them have had 
the power of thus feparating their fouls from their 

bodies. 
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bodies, fince Pliny relates in his natural hiftory, 
that one Hermotimus had this wondertul fccrct, of 
quitting his body as often as he pleafed ; that his 
foul thus feparated, travelled into feveral countries, 
and returned to its body, that it might relate what 
paflcd in the remoteft nations. Indeed Plutarch is 
not of Pliny’s fentiments, but imagines that the 
foul of this Hermotimus was not really feparated 
from his body, but that a genius was continu¬ 
ally at his fide to inform him of what pafied clfe- 
where. 

The third comparifon which the Indians make 
is taken from a fliip and pilot. The pilot, fay they, 
is the governor of the (hip, direfts it as he pleafes, 
condudts it into diftant climates, furrounds iflands, 
enters with it into rivers, and fails in it to all the 
fea ports in the world. If it be hurt in any part, 
he refits it, and abandons it intirely when the planks 
beginning to rot, denounce an approaching Ihip- 
wreck. It is thus that the foul adls in the body of 
man. It condufls it every where, is the caufc of 
its voyages, leads it into towns, makes it afeend 
and defeend, walk, or reft ; when it is fick, fearches 
for remedies to cure it •, and never leaves it but 
when it is in fuch bad repair that it can no longer 
perform its funftions. 

4thly, In the books of the ancient Indians we 
find, that the fouls are portions of the fubftance of 
God himfclf that this fovereign mafter diffufes 
himfclf thro’ all the parts of the univerfe to 
animate them } and it muft^ be fo, add they, be- 
caufc God alone can vivify and produce new beings. 
Imagine to yourfeU, fay fome of their bramins, 
fcvcral millions of veflcls, fome great, fomefmall, 
fome of a middle fize, filled with water : imagine 
likewife that the fun fhincs perpendicularly upon 

tliem, 
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tl^m, is it tnie that he imprelTes his image in each 
of thcin } that a (mail fun is feen in each, or ra¬ 
ther a colleftion of rays, which flow frdm the body 
of that refplendent ftar. This happens in our 
world} the velTels are thofe diflcrent bodies, 
whofe fouls are emanations from God, as the rays 
in.the velTcls are from the fun. If they are aflced. 
Whether they think, that in the diflblution of bo¬ 
dies, thefe fouls ceafe to be, as the images of thq. 
fun fubflfl: not in thefe veflcls after they are broken, 
they anfwer, that as thofe rays which formed the 
images in the broken vcffels, ferved to form other 
ithages in other veflels, fo fouls, when they are 
obliged to quit decaying bodies, animate again 
fome others, that are more frelh and vigorous. 

Others believe that God is an extremely fub- 
tile air ; that our fouls are parts of the divine 
breath} that when we die, this fubtile breath 
which animated us, reunites itfelf to God, unlsfs 
it ftands in need of purification by feveral tranfmi- 
srations, or metempfyehofes *, that when thefe 
iouls are thoroughly purged from all impurities, 
they obtain flnal happinefs, which has five dcgice:, 
and is confummated by an identicity with God. 

This.dodfrine was taught by the difciples pf^fy- 
thagoras, as well as Plato, and the followcjr^ 
gen, who had taken it from thefe two philofophers, 
as is evident from what Cicero puts into the n: outh 
of Plato} to wit, that the Italic philofophers did 
not doubt but the fouls of men were derived from 
the fubftance of God himfclf. 

It is true, however, that feveral paflages in Plato, 
fufliciently prove that God created human fouls,, 
and afterwards united them with the ftars, that 
they might there contemplate the ideas of all 
created beings-, and in this, Plato, the faithful 
fcholar of Pythagoras, thought as his matter. 

VoL. I. D d The 
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The fame doftrine is found in the writings of 
the Indians, efpccially in regard of the rajas, 
who conftitutc the chief clafs after that of the bra- 
mins. There are many clalTes of the rajas fubordi- 
nate to each other, which yet arc confined to two 
principal ones. The firft is that of thofe who are' 
come from the fun ; that is to fay, their fouls for¬ 
merly inhabited the body of the fun, or according 
to others, were luminous parts of it. The fame 
almoft may be faid of the fccond clafs of the rajas, 
who fay they are come from the moon and when 
they are alked, whence proceed the fouls of the 
other clafles, they anfwer that they come from the 
ftars,’ a decifivc proof of which, fay they, is drawn 
from thefe ftreams of light, which appear in the 
night - time, when the air is inflamed ; for 
they pretend that thefe are fouls falFing from 
the ftars, or from Chorkam. The Indians believe 
that thefe fouls which thus fall from heaven, hap¬ 
pening to light on the grafs, enter into the bodies 
of cows or Ihccp, which happen to be feeding, and 
then animate calves or lambs, and if this light fhould* 
fell upon fomc fruit, which fhould be eaten by a 
pregnant woman, they fay it is a foul going to ani¬ 
mate the infant in its mother’s belly. 

In a word, the Indians, as well as the Platonics, 
affirm, that thofe fouls, being difgufted with their 
former joys, and ftimulated wjth the defirc of ani¬ 
mating material bodies, enter into them, and con¬ 
tinue till they have fulficicntly purified themfelves, 
and deferve to return to the happy regions froth 
whence they came *, but that if t hey thcrecotttraft 
new impurities, they arc at laft condemned to hell, 
from whence there is no return till almoft an infi¬ 
nite ferics of ages has clapfed. 

5thly, As for the reft, this pafTage of fouls into’ 
bodies more or lefs perfect, as they have praftiled- 

virtue 
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virtue or vice, is not done by chance, but llrift 
order •, and there are tiifFerent degrees by which 
they mount, or defcend, to their recompence or 
reward. This is what PI .to, a faithful diiciple of' 
Pythagoras, explains in this manner : ift. Should 
it be a foul whiclt has had a great deal of perfe<flioa 
while it was united with God, and had difcovcred 
many truths while in this fpecics of beatific vifion,- 
it enters into the body of a philofopher or a fage, 
whofe higheft pleafure is contemplation, adly, It 
animates that of a king or a great prince. 3dly, It 
pafles into the body of a magillrate, or becomes 
the head of a great family. 4thly, It animates 
that of fome phylician. 5thly, It enters into the 
body of a man, whofe bufinefs it is to take care of 
the worlhip due to the gods. 6 thly, It paffes into 
the bodv of a poet, ythly. Into that of a logician. 
And finally. Into that of a tyrant. 

According to the Indians, thofe fouls which im¬ 
mediately defcend from heaven, ift, Enter into 
the bodies of their bramins, who are their wife 
men or philofophers, adly, Into thofe of kings 
or princes, ^dly, Into thofe of magilfrates or ia- 
tendants *, and finally, into thofe of the lowed: and 
meaneft clalTes, from whence they may, neverthe- 
lefs, afeend in proportion to their purification. On 
certain occafions, iouls muft pafs, la tiuy, a thou- 
fand times into different bodies, before they arc re¬ 
united to the fun, where they become fo many 
rays. 

The Chaldeans pretepd that fouls have wings, 
which growftronger, in propoi tion to their pradtice 
of virtue, and weaker as they immerfe themfelvcs 
into impurity and vice. 

Plato alfo fays, that when fouls are not elevated 
to a higher degree when they change their abode, it 
D d 2 is 
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is becaufe their wings are not ftrong enough. 
When the Platonics are alked, how long a time is 
required for fouls to recover the vigour of their 
wings, impaired by vice, they lay, that at leaft ten 
thoufand years arc neceflary for great (inners *, but 
that for the good, who have lived in three Hates 
of innocence, it is enough that they undergo three 
thoufand years. 

The Indians attribute wings, even to the moun¬ 
tains ; which, fay they, were formerly fo infolent 
as to endeavour to cover and overwhelm cities. 
Devendiren purfued them, fay they, with a fword 
of diamonds, and coming up with the body of the 
whole army of thefe mountuns in their flight, 
cut off their wings, which has produced that chain 
of mountains, which divide the Indies into two 
parts. As for the other mounuins feparated 
from the main bod), they fell here and there in 
the parts where we now fee them, while thofe 
which fell in the Tea, formed the iflands obfervable in 
it. All chefe mounuins, in their opinions, are ani¬ 
mated ; and they fuppofe their children to be rocks, 
and even gods and goddeffes. 

6 th!y, According to Plato, fouls, except thofe 
of fome philofophers, are judged immediately after 
their feparation from the body, to be either punifh- 
ed in hell, or rewarded in heaven ; but that, after 
a thoufand years, they return to the earth, where 
they chufe a kind of life conformable to their incli¬ 
nations, on which occafion it happens, that thofe 
which have animated human bodies in the preced¬ 
ing life, pafs into thofe of beafls } while the others, 
who have been in thofe beads, at length animate hu¬ 
man bodies. 

But we are not to believe, that the choice, which 
thefe fouls make, is fortuitous or indifferent with 

refpeft 
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refpeft to all kinds of beafls, finctf among %11 animals 
they make choice of fuch as have the greateft ana¬ 
logy with the conditions in which they were in a 
pre-exiftent ftate. Thus Orpheus chofe the body 
of a fwan, and the foul of Tamiris was lodged in a 
nightingale-, that of Ajax in a lion ; that of Aga- 
memDo.i in an eagle; and that of Therfites in an 
ape. 

Tlie Indians are of Plato’s opinion, with this 
difference, that they believe that fouls enter into 
different bodies, by a fatality, which they call the 
chankcharam, or determination of Bruma, who 
takes care to write down all the adventures of this 
foul in the futures of that body which it is about 
to animate. 

ythly, According to Plato and Pythagoras, foub 
alfo pafs into trees, plants, and vegetables of every 
Icind. This is alfo the doiflrine of the Indians, as 
is obvious from the following fable told by them: 

Chourpanaguey was filler to the giant Ravanen 
fhe had a fon whom fhe moll tenderly loved: this 
youth, one day, went into the garden of a devotee, 
and happened to fpoil fome trees; the reclufe was 
offended at it, and immediately transformed him 
into a tree called almaram. Chourpanaguey hav¬ 
ing begged the hermit to moderate his paflion, he 
yielded, and confented, that when Vichnou tranf- 
rbrmed into Ramen, fhould come into the world, 
and cut a branch off this tree, the foul of the 
young man fliould fly up into the Chorkam, and 
never undergo any other tranfmigrations. 

Sthly, The difciples of Plato and Pythagoras 
never thought that fouls pafs into flones, and fuch- 
like inanimate fubftances. 

The Indians are perfuaded-that foulsaAually ani¬ 
mate ftones, mountains, and rocks, of which th« 
D d 3 fol- 
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lowing is an example. They relate, that there was 
near the (janges, a devotee called Cavoudamon, 
■whofe life was extremely rigorous; that he had 
one of the moft beautiful women in the world for 
his wife; that Ihe had the misfortune to difpleafe 
Devendiren, the fupremc king of the deities of 
the Chorkam ; that the hermit perceiving this, 
gnaih d his teeth for anger, and immediately 
c irfed them both; that his wife was forthwith 
transformed into a rock, where her foul was con- 
finet! but in length of time, that Kamen touch¬ 
ing with his foot this rock, delivered by his power 
this unfortunate foul ; and as fhc had expiated her 
crime by this tranfmigration, fhe took her flight 
immt'diatcly into Chorkam. 

ythly, It will be aflced, perhap.s, if this paflage of 
foulsirom bodyto body :.s inftantaneous, or if there 
is an interval between the diftcrent animations ? The 
Indians arc divided in their opinions on this fub- 
jert, fince fome think that fouls continue near their 
tiodii s, and even in thofe places which contain the 
aflres of burnt carcaiTts, till they find others pro¬ 
per to receive them, while others think that hu¬ 
man fouls have the indulgence of coming and 
eating for fcveral days of what is offered to them ; 
and this is the moft common opinion, fo that they 
rejoice when they fee ravens come and fnatch away 
what they prepare for thefe fouls. The common 
people, cfpecially, are perfuaded that the fouls of 
the dead enter, for fome days, into thefe ravens or 
crows, or at Icaft; return in bodies of the fame fi¬ 
gure, that after this they go into the Chorkam, if 
they have deferved it, or into hell, if their crimes 
deferve that punilhment. 

As for Plato, he affurcs us, that fuch fouls as*^ 
arc thoroughly purified, return to heaven from 

whence 
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whence they firftcamej and that the fouls of bad 
men are obliged to remain near the afhes or tombs 
of the dead, tili they are permitted to enter into 
other bodies, and by that means expiate their 
crimes. 

The ancient poets, who, for the moft part, were 
Pythagoreans, i)clicveci, th.it fouls, whether good 
or bad, accompanied, for fome time, the 
carcaffes. The commentator Serviiis, explaining 
thefe words of the third iEncid, Animamque fe- 
pulchro condimus, fiys, that the foul continues 
near the body, or alhes, as long as there are any 
vifible remains. It was to hinder fouls from going 
fooner into other places, that the Egyptians em¬ 
balmed with fo much care their dead relations. 
Myrrh, perfumes, and bandages of fine linen dip¬ 
ped in gum, made thefe carcaffes as hard as if 
they had been compofed of marble j for which 
reafon they alfo built thofe ftupendous pyramids, 
of which we read fuch fnrprifing accounts. 

The Indians allow not to human fouls fuch a 
long continuance near their carcafics, fince twelve 
or fifteen days with them are fulficient. After 
which a natural propenfity inclines thefe fouls to 
look put for other bodies, which may give them more 
plealure than thofe which they firft animated •, and 
this continues till they have paffed thorough feve- 
ral hundreds of tranfmigrations. 

The caufe of fo many new births or regenera¬ 
tions is accounted for by the bramins in the follow¬ 
ing manner, who all agree, that Bruma writes oit 
the heads of children, at their birth, the hiftory of 
their future life and that, afterwards, neither he, 
nor all the gods together, can efface it, or prevent 
its effefts. But fome pretend, that Bruma writes 
what he thinks proper •, and by co.nfequence, that 

it 
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it depends on his fancy whether a man fhould be 
happy or mifcrablc, while others maintain, that 
he is not free to follow his own caprice i and that 
what he writes on the heads of children muft 
be conformable to their actions in a ftate of pre- 
exiftence. 

This writing of Bruma is a thing fo diverting 
that it deferves to be explained. The cranium has 
futures which enter into each other, and arc form¬ 
ed almoft like the teeth of a faw. All thefe teeth, 
according to the Indians, arc fo many hierogly¬ 
phics, which form the myftic writing of Bruma in 
the three principal futures. It is a iofs, fay they, 
that we cannot read thefe charafters, nor compre¬ 
hend their meaning, fince by this we fhould know 
all the occurrences of a man’s life. 

This is the true fyftcm of the ancient bramins, 
who affirm, that every good aftion ought to be 
eflcntially rccompenced, and every bad one necef- 
farily punifhed, in confcqucnce of which no inno¬ 
cent perfon can be punifhed, nor any vicious one 
rewarded. Virtue and vice arc therefore the ge¬ 
nuine caufes of the diverfity of conditions. This 
is the decree which none can refiil, this is the fatal 
hand of Bruma; and it is by explaining this prin¬ 
ciple, that they give a reafon why fome arc happy, 
and others miferablc in this world. If you have 
done good in a preceding life, then you will en¬ 
joy all manner of pleafurcs in this: but if you have 
committed crimes, you will be punifhed for 
them. 

They call this fatality chankaram, which b a 
quality imprinted in the will, and precipitates us 
to do good or evil, according to the aftions of a 
preceding life. 


When 
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When this principle is cftablifhed, the bramins 
rcafon from it in the following manner. The God 
whom we adore is juft, and therefore can commit 
no injuftice i yet many we fee are born lame, blind, 
ugly, poor, and unprovided of all the neceflaries 
of life, who by confequencc are very unhappy. 
They have not deferved fo melancholy a fituation 
at their birth, fince they had not the ufe of liber¬ 
ty ; their fate muft then be afcribed to the lins 
which they have committed formerly, in a preced¬ 
ing exiftcnce. On the contrary, we fee others 
born to kingdoms, rcfpctfted, honoured, and fup- 
plied with every thing that can contribute to plea- 
fure. By what aftion could they have deferved fo 
agreeable a condition, if not by the virtues- they 
praftifed in their pre-exiftent ftase? Thus all the 
various tranfmigrations derive their origin from 
the neceflity of punifliing vice, and rewarding 
virtue. 

They are fo effeftually convinced, that all the 
events of this life depend on the good or evil 
people have done in another, that when they fee a 
man raifed to high dignity or riches, they doubt 
not, but that he has i^en an exad obferver of vir¬ 
tue in another life; when another, on the, contrary, 
leads a moft miferable life, in poverty, and ail the 
difgraces attendant on it, we need not be aflnnilh- 
cd at it, fay they, he was a wicked man. 

It was Plato who invented the river of oblivion, 
and aiErmed, that the demon who prefided over 
the return of fouls to earth made them take a 
draught of it, fo that they forget every thing that 
had happened to them in their preceding exiftences. 
He added, however, that the forgetting of what 
paired in another life, was not always fo univer- 
fal, or profound, t)utthacfome few traces remain¬ 
ed 
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cd ofk, which being excited by obje 6 ts, or the 
application to ftudy, recalled the remembrance of 
a preceding exiftence. It is thus that he explains 
the manner in which the.fciences are learned, and 
according to this principle he affirmed, that the 
fciences were rather reminifcences of what we had 
formerly known, than new acquifitionsof know¬ 
ledge. There were befides this certain privileged 
fouls, who remembered the different bodies which 
they had animated, and all they had done in 
them. Thus Pythagoras perfcdly remembered 
that he had been Euphorbus. But this was a An¬ 
gular favour, which was only granted to a fmall 
number of excellent and divine men. 

The Indians advance fomething like this; for 
they affirm, that there are certain fpiritual lights, 
which are communicated to fome favoured fouls, 
which make them remember all that they have 
ever feen or done. This privilege is particular¬ 
ly gmnted thofc who know certain myftic prayers, 
and repeat them: but the misfortune is, few 
know thefc prayers •, and hence comes this igno¬ 
rance of what we have formerly been or known. 
An example will better Ihew their opinion on 
this head. 

It is faid, in a book which thev call Brumma- 
puranam, that a king called Bimarichen, born in 
the kingdom of Tiradidejam, had married one 
Commatondi, who was a great princefs, born In 
the kingdom of Hirrcinehia-dejam. This king 
was very vicious, and did not obferve the ajarams, 
or coftoms of his nation, which made him odious 
and contemptible to his fubjedts. The queen 
grieved to fee him ncgledt the very things in winch 
the Parias are very exaft, reproached him fevere- 
ly } but the prince was fo far from being offend¬ 
ed. 
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ed, that after having heard her patiently, he dil- 
clofed to her a great fecret. The devotion I pay the 
gods, has obtained for me a favour which is re- 
ferved for few amongft mankind ; for they have 
difeovered to me by a fpiritual light which they 
have given me, that I was a dog in my former ex- 
illence. I then entered by chance into a temple 
where they were performing a facrifice; and leap¬ 
ing upon the altar, fwallowed up the rice which 
they were offering They drove me out three 
times i but I as often returning, they gave me 
fuch a confounded blow that I died upon the fpot, 
before the door of the temple dedicated toChiven. 
Luckily formeChiven had defeended into the tem¬ 
ple to fee the facrifice, and regale himfelf with the 
fleam. He was touched to fee me die before him, 
and procured me a new birth in the perfon of that 
king whom I now am. If then, you fee that I 
am fo negligent of the ajarams, it is becaufe my 
former inclinations are not quire deftroyed, but I 
am ftill hurried on by my former propenfities. 
This ftory greatly furprized the princeis ; and her 
natural curiofity prompted her to alk of her huf- 
band, with no little importunity, what fhe hcrfelf 
had been before. The king looking over old re¬ 
cords, with the afTiflance of his fpiritual light, 
told her, fhe had been purfued by a bird of 
prey, and devoured at the fame time he was kill¬ 
ed at the door of the temple ; and that this merci¬ 
ful God ordered fhe fliould be born again a rji- 
jatti. But what will become of us at laft ? replied 
the queen. The king looking once more into fu¬ 
turity, difeovered that he and fiie muft live fuc- 
ceffivcly thiee flages of life in the clafs of the 
rajas. 

Th End of Voi- I. 





